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have not cowered over 
S fires in the’ English 
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during the Swiss August. Heat, in our 
habitual foreign pl. av ground, North Eu- 
rope, is, except in occasional epoch- 
making years, a thing hoped for rather 
than seen. Young ladies in Edinburgh 
wear white muslin in summer, though the 
snow flies, because they know it ts sum- 
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But we at home need no such fond, 
martyred belief in the calendar. With 
the coming of the July day that com- 
memorates the declaration of our inde- 
pendence of Europe and of its weather 
we can be sure that the sun will blaze in 
a high, clear sky; that blue waters will 


mer. 


lap upon shining white sands; pine 
woods grow fragrant, and mountain 
valleys softly hazy with the heat; and, 


when night falls, upon a million front 
porches the nation will sit at ease in a 
climate where you can be out-of-doors 
without the fear of rheumatism. 

The heat makes it our first impulse in 
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summer to plunge straight into the cool, 
kindly oceans that wash our coasts, to 
go “to the shore,” and to eat “ shore 
dinners’’—to employ the pleasant indig- 
enous phrases. So the frst impulse, in 
any series of articles on American holi- 


mingle freely, to sprawl for hours before 
and after the bath upon the sands, to 
indulge in races and amiable horse-play, 
and to see no harm in it. But just this 
American freedom, for the most part 
unknown in Europe, where they ordi- 





THE MAGNIFICENT 


days, is to wade at once into salt water— 
to write of the seaside and the sea. 
Sea-bathing in this country has for 
decades astonished the visiting foreigne r 
by its ease and freedom, and by the 
pleasant and innocent commingling of 
the sexes in the wave and upon the 
sands. ‘‘ Mixed bathing” has never even 
existed as a phrase in our language. All 
bathing is mixed. In the legendary 
past, by going to remote Prince Ed- 
ward's Island in the Canadian Gulf of 
St. Lawrence you could find a region so 
British that the sexes were kept separate 
in the water, but it is scarcely to be 
supposed that such a prudish Arcadia 
still exists. Our native custom is to 


“LADY DEMONSTRATOR 


OF PATTY-IRONS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


narily rush straight to and from the 
bath, engenders our own special kind of 
prudishness—our care about costume. 
There is actually more water in the 
Pacific than in the Atlantic, bu: the 
latter, being for the greater part of the 
country more accessible, is fuller of peo- 
ple if not of salt water. The thunder of 
the Pacific surf comes in occasionally, 
even over the mountain barriers and 
the long stretches of land between. All 
along the lovely western coast, we know, 
lovely and agreeable Westerners disport 
themselves. It is only because Cali- 
fornia has so insisted upon her claims as 
a winter resort that most of us know her 
» little in summer, know so little of 
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that cosmopolitanism of the Western 
slope, half pine woods and half Paris. 
The Atlantic, furthermore, has upon 
many of us almost ancestral claims to 
loyalty. 

The Atlantic seaboard stretches from 
the Floridian sands, where you can 
bathe even in midwinter, to the Maine 
rocks, where you cannot even in mid- 
summer. It has every variety of climate 
and of social and unsocial activity. In 
its waves stands America, if not naked, 
at least unashamed, and ready for the 
observation of our philosophic eye. 

It is probably still right to speak of 
the sea-shore as if it were the country, 
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but, as a matter of fact, from Bar Harbor 
to Cape May it is almost as solidly occu- 
pied as the town. The most amazing 
degree of congestion is found along the 
Jersey coast, where for fifty miles south 
along the beach from Sandy Hook there 
runs a solid crowded street of hotels and 
houses, and behind them, at frequent 
points, more hotels and houses stretch- 
ing their necks, as it were, for a glimpse 
of water and a breath of air. The edges 
of Long Island and the coasts of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island are rapidly 
approaching this condition, and the fa- 
mous North and South Shores of the 
Massachusetts coast are nowadays mere- 


ST POPULAR PART OF THE AMERICAN SEA-SHORB 
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Atlantic City alone, 





BEST OF ALL FOR HER, SOUTHAMPTON HAS 


ly lovely Bostonian suburbs. Our zeal 
for having summer homes outside the 
cities is wonderful. We cannot alto- 
gether desert business, but we _ hire 
“‘club-cars” on the trains, and engage 
state-rooms on steamers by the season, 
so that with no waste of time, morning 
or evening, we may play auction, dic- 
tate letters to our secretaries, or, with 
other millionaires, form combinations in 
restraint of trade. Thus we commute 
incredible distances and spread our great 
cities thin over all the adjacent states. 

The American seaside, with its enor- 
mous population, has something majes- 
tic and almost frightening about it. It 
gives you a vision of the vastness of our 
country, !ts wealth, its teeming millions. 





for example, could 
quite suffice for 
France, were it trans- 
ported across the At- 
lantic; and Asbury 
Park would accommo- 
date Belgium and Hol- 
land — with suitable 
alterations to please 
the tastes of the jaded 
inhabitants of conti- 
nental Europe. We 
overcrowd dozens of 
such places at the 
slightest notice and 
upon the slightest 
provocation, and have, 
besides, a hundred 
others. 

The Jersey coast is, 
on the whole, the most 
popular part of the 
American _ sea-shore; 
the most characteris- 
tic, the most demo- 
cratic, the most in- 
tensely American. To 
catalogue the Jersey 
coast is like cata- 
loguing America.. Let 
us begin with Long 
Branch. Long Branch 
has memories. The 
odd little gilded 
domes, like those of a 
A aie Russian church, still 

mark what were once 

the great gambling- 
rooms. And here and there hotels and 
cottages have the odd look peculiar to 
the architecture of the middle of the last 
century. Elberon still keeps its air of 
old-fashioned distinction, with the earli- 
est examples of “‘artistic’’ architecture 
in the country sitting calmly on broad, 
smooth, velvety lawns. It is hard to 
realize that in the late fifties Long 
Branch itself was an upstart watering- 
place, daring to rival Rockaway, where 
the “ Marine Pavilion” (delightful hotel 
name!) had been for years the seaside 
resort of New York’s best society. The 
Jersey resort’s fortune was made when 
President Grant accepted the gift of a 
cottage there, and came to drive along 
the front in a barouche drawn by four 
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horses. This seems, in face of the mod- 
esty of equipage now prevalent in admin- 
istration circles, magnificent. But, on 
the other hand, probably none even of 
our Cabinet ladies would consider, as 
Mrs. Grant was reported to, that she had 
fully discharged the duties of hospitality 
in offering the visitor, who had “dropped 
in” of an evening, a “simple soda- 
cracker.” Perhaps it was the President’s 
cottage which gave something of a polit- 
ical tone to Long Branch. The people 
who went there were important rather 
than fashionable. They were of the 
nobility of Tammany and of that large 
class which has always existed in New 
York—tich, fond of expensive dress and 
good living, but with no pretense w hat- 
ever to being “in society.” 
They supported the gam- 
bling-club (from the con- 
taminating influences of 
which they chivalrously pro- 
tected the ladies by exclud- 
ing them) and the 
Monmouth Park. They 
have vanished now, and 
Long Branch and Elberon 
would have gone to seed 
completely were it not for a 
later invasion. If not the 
leading, the Hebrew is at 
least one of the leading 
races of New York. To find 
it in comple te posse ssion of 
part of the New Jersey 
coast need surprise no one; 
were it not so, the catalogue 
of the Jersey shore would 
not be the real catalogue of 
America. Now the hotels 
go briskly, with the admi- 
rable cuisine upon which the 
prosperous American Jew 
insists everywhere. As to 
the kind of resort he builds 
when he starts afresh, atten- 
tion is requested to the re- 
gions just south. It would 
be hard to match anywhere 
in the world the succession 
of summer palaces which 
line the main road along the 
sea. Even Newport has 
nothing to rival the extrava- 
gance of these villas. 

Beyond all this you enter 


races at 
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into a great, good-natured American 
welter of all classes of the community. 
Great cities now crowd the sea-fronts 
and green trees become almost as rare as 
horses in Venice. Poor Nature is not 
asked to provide, unaided, the amuse- 
ments which summer humanity craves. 
The majestic and hitherto untamed 
surges of the Atlantic bow in amazed 
admiration before gigantic piers which 
bear aloft “whirlwind vaudeville” and 
““one-step”’ dancing, the wild music for 
which pulsates in the soft, warm night. 
Theaters and “movies” abound. Lion- 
tamers and snake-charmers and curio- 
shops flourish. Thousands stroll up and 
down the front, or swing contentedly 
in rocking-chairs under great municipal 
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WHEN AUGUST COMES, THE YACHTS STEAM EASTWARD TO NEW LONDON 


shelters kept for ever littered with pea- 
nut shells and crumpled cast-off copies 
of the yellow journals. All through the 
day thousands enter the surf. Here in 
the waves democracy comes into its own. 
There is but one kind of exclusiveness 
(and this is an exclusiveness which, from 
another point of view, is great gene- 
rosity): both Atlantic City and Asbury 


Park provide “Jim Crow” sections of 
the beach, and special bath-houses, from 
which the Afro-American, a comic but 
often agreeable sight, emerges for his 
dip. 

At Asbury Park the 
not thought well of. 


“turkey-trot” i 
Boys and pirls 


labor in the dance as in agony under this 
restraint of public opinion; they obvi- 
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acteristic a fea- 
ture of our Amer- 
ican life—which 
; 1S, indeed, our 
' chief vulgarity. 
The refined note 
blends in an ex- 
quisite harmony 
E with the home 
note, for which 
indeed we are 
; justly famous. 
i The English, 
equally famous 
for it, advertise 
constantly the 


seaside “‘a home 
from home.”’ An 
Asbury Park ho- 
tel-keeper, 
sibly in_ secret 
cynically doubt- 


pe S- 





ously know the trot and 
But they must be happy in the con- 
sciousness that they are striking that 
note of “refinement” 
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ENTERTAINING IN NEWPORT 
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to do with home cooking. 
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lhe home note almost inevitably has 
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It was at 
Atlantic City 
that a_ female 
purchaser of 
** patty -irons” 
was returning 
them as unman- 
ageable to a mag- 
nificent lady 
demonstrator. 
The latter rather 
scornfully put 
the rejected irons 
to the test, and in 
public view at 
once produced 
perfect patties. 
The complainant 
abashed. 
Then she jerked 
her shoulder a 
little angrily at 
the weary hus- 
band who ac- 


stood 


companied her. 





THE PLEASANT 


“Well, maybe it’s because he ain’t 
well,”’ she explained to the surrounding 


group, “and | 
had to try to 
make them pat- 
ties with diabetic 
flour 

The home note 
is not, however, 
dependent on 
such minor mat- 
ters as cuisine. 
The climax of 
Asbury Park’s 
season, the fren- 
zied, passionate 
moment of _ its 
pursuit of pleas- 
ure, is, if you 
please, the fa- 
mous baby 
parade, where 
thousands of 
blameless infants 
are entered in 


NEWPORT HOUSES, ONLY A FEW 


YOU HAVE TIME TO SBE THE CLEAR, COLD 
WATER LAPPING < 


IN THE GRANITE 


OF THEM 





SHORES 


competition. The baby parade is in some 
mysterious way under the patronage of 


a queen of carni- 
val, Titania. (Is 
she, perhaps, not 
quite the person 
for Asbury Park 
to countenance?) 
The Asbury Park 
carnival has ex- 
isted so long now 
that another 
very characteris- 
tic American in- 
stitution has be- 
come possible—a 
congress of ex- 
queens of car- 
nival! There is 
something at 
once prepos- 
terously com 
and _ incredibly 
touching in this 
adaptation of 
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the carnival to the needs of a nation 
really simple, home-loving, and not real- 
ly fete-kee ping. 

In the late seventies and early eighties, 
Asbury Park, by contrast with its neigh- 
bor, Ocean Grove, was thought “fast,” 
at least so the professional newspaper 
humorists of that time used to say. 
Ocean Grove’s grimness has softened 
little with the years, but it still remains 

1 admirable example of a kind of resort 
invented by us here in America and 
existing only here. It is essentially a 
““camp-meeting” ground, and it com- 
bines the pursuit of both pleasure and 
salvation. Its paieties become almost 
uncontrollable in August, when the ora- 
torio of “The Messiah” 1s sung at the 
Auditorium, and a “Venetian night” 
takes place on Wesley Lake, the waters 
of which a sterner earlier generation of 
Methodists might have thought would 
refuse to support such an un-Wesleyan 
craft as a gondola! But the reader 
should not meditate scofingly upon 
Ocean Grove, for a mere sea-bathing 
place which can in this capacious way 
synthesize so many of the great and 
serious tendencies of a country is not to 
be taken lightly. 

\s to Atlantic City, the pen fairly 
itches to attack it——af that figure of 
speech be either polite or possib le. But 
\tlantic City is deathless; it goes 
through no period of hibernation, and it 
must be reserved for treatment when we 
come to speak of winter days. It will be 
better to turn back eastward and north- 
ward from New York. 

Perhaps Long Island’s chief claim to 
merit is that it causes Long Island Sound. 
[tis itself a stretch of country of extreme 
dullness, becoming, near New York, 
poignantly desolate. But its proximity 
to the metropolis makes it the arena, as 
it were, of some of our most violent 
social activities. Southampton (the lead- 
er of the Long Island settlements) is 
the briskest, gayest, newest power in 
the world of fashion. She announces 
calmly that Newport has had its day. 
She has the parties, one every minute, 
and all on the high-speed clutch of 
pleasure. Best of all for her, in the 
kind of Balkan warfare in which she is 
engaged, she has the men. Proximity 
to the great cities makes it easier to get 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 769.—2 
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men, who, like fresh fruit, milk, and 
vegetables, are always easier to find in 
town than in the country. bar Harbor, 
in the remote Northeast, faces a crisis if 
her supply of men less than seventy years 
old cannot be increased. And Newport 
secretly knows that she has become too 
dependent on callow boys of twenty. 
There is happily no hope of a leisure 
class in our country. And the real men 
of business, worth talking to and worth 
marrying, pre fer a journey of two hours 
to one of six or eighteen. ‘The war is on, 
and Long Island shows youth, vigor, 
and courage. But the older places have 
an immense reserve capital of prestige; 
so the end is not yet. 

The lovely long reaches of Long Island 
Sound have made possible the sport of 
American yachting. In most places in 
the world the motor-boat has almost 
completely displaced the sailing-craft. 
But in the Sound this is not yet so. On 
a fine day the white wings flutter forth 
from the deep coves of the island’s 
north shore and from the harbors of the 
mainland; on regatta days it would be 
almost a le to say whether the 
sea view was more sapphire -blue water 
or anatiitia canvas. When August 
comes, the yachts stream eastward to 
New London—where the stately Thames 
comes down to salt water—and proceed 
on the great summer cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club past Newport and 
around the Cape of Marblehead, bring- 
ing new gaiety to all those Eastern 
waters. 

If the reader’s yacht is in commission 
he will find it the pleasantest conveyance 
to Newport. But the train will take him 
there. And on the train he will at once 
see an indication that it is not entirely 
the love of cool airs and of blue skies and 
of the pleasures of the countryside which 
is luring his fellow-passengers to the sum- 
mer capital. “‘Society news,”’ wherever 
it is printed, is the chief reading of the 
passengers by the afternoon express. 
Not all who read so passionately in the 
parlor-car of Newport’s gaieties can be 
observed later quite in the heart of them. 
But the fact is eminently significant. 
The interest felt in New port society by 
those who are of it is doubtless keen; 
but it can never be so keen as that felt 
by those not of it. By this is not meant 
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unhappy social strugglers, if these de- 
lightful creatures of fiction really do 
exist, but the countless newspaper- 
readers, largely in the West, who have 
neither wish nor expectation ever to 
tread the soil of Newport, but are for all 
that never one instant out of touch with 
the activities of its “very best people.” 
Theirs is indeed a Newport it would be 
pleasant to visit, where the feet on the 
bathing-sands are constantly cut by the 
diamonds and rubies dropped there by 
careless queens of fashion, where rakes 
and lovely female débauchées are con- 
stantly pledging one another in the wine- 
cup, and where hot-breathed foreign 
noblemen forever skulk upon the trail of 
heiresses, like the wild beasts of the jun- 
gle. The sands are, as a matter of fact, 
unlittered by gems, the consumption of 
mineral-waters is amazing, and the for- 
eign noblemen eat from the hand. 
Newport is our greatest invention in 
watering-places. ‘There is nothing at all 
like it anywhere else in the world. At 
first glance Coney Island would appear 
to many people more characteristically 
American, and Newport, indeed, a_ mere 
snobbish imitation of Europe. But if 


there is anything like Newport in Europe 


it has escaped at least the present 
writer’s notice, whereas something very 
like the admirable Coney he could dupli- 
cate in several quarters of the globe. 
Hanvest is the only. watering-place in 
the world where there are no hotels and 
no hotel life, no fashionable promenade, 
no scene of gaiety accessible to the 
stranger for an admission fee. On ordi- 
nary mornings the tourist penetrating 
the Casino might see a few young people 
in flannels playing tennis, and a scant 
dozen of their elders dropping in for a 
moment to say good-morning or to 
deliver some message. He might with 
extra good luck observe one of the 
queens of fashion drinking an orange- 
ade. That would be, with the single ex- 
ception of tennis week, about all he 
would observe. He would, of course, be 
free to walk the weary length of Bellevue 
Avenue between clipped green hedges, 
and see the pleasant New port houses— 
only a few of them “palaces.” But 
nobody would be stirring in the houses 
and no one walking in the Avenue. An 
occasional motor would roll by, that is 
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all. He could aiso take that pretty walk 
along the cliffs and see more pleasant 
houses—still only a few of them “pal- 
aces.” He might, if the fates so incline, 
perhaps see a fashionable footman at the 
window; he could scarcely hope for the 
butler. He could see the Avenue whir- 
ring at half-past eight, the dinner-hour. 
And strolling through the night he might 
here and there observe lines of motors 
waiting under the shadowy trees, and 
even hear dance-music beating in the 
calm, soft darkness. Newport presents, 
in fact, a singular impression of quiet- 
ness, of distinction, of an existence not 
wholly in the public eye. 

If ladies in Newport are not much in 
the public eye, they are, nevertheless, we 
may feel assured, very much and very 
constantly in some eye, preferably male. 
Perhaps this is accomplished as pleas- 
antly as anywhere at Bailey’s Beach, 
which, though a rendezvous at the most 
crowded moments of only a couple of 
hundred people, is still the best rendez- 
vous. The bathing-suits are extraordi- 
narily pretty, and no lady feels that one 
need last her the whole season. There 
are pleasant dark colors—black with rich 
green, or blue, or purpie. And there are 
shining “‘confections” of apple- green 
and faint rose-pink and lavender. It 
has been discovered that lace, if neces- 
sary, can brave the surf. And there are 
now queer water-proof flowers which can 
fasten a bodice or adorn a cap. It is 
pleasant to enter the sea with such lovely 
creatures; it is pleasant to sit upon its 
adjacent sands with others equzlly love- 
ly, whose filmy silk and lace and muslin 
frocks rival the bathing-suits in charm. 
It is pleasant to repair from their side to 
a large lunch; if not large in number of 
guests, at least large in quantity of food. 
It will be pleasant later to go to a larger 
dinner and a still larger ball. 

“Entertaining” is in Newport merely 
part of the day’s work. There are so 
many houses, so much food, so many 
chefs, so much champagne and mineral- 
water, that the difficulty is almost 
greater in finding guests for the parties 
than in finding parties for the guests. 
This permits the hostess to be relegated 
to an inferior and suppliant position, and 
allows the very finest flowering of the 
new manners, which are always easy and 
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informal and are founded upon the es- 
sential fact about parties, that they are 
intended wholly for the pleasure and 
convenience of the guest. A charming 
débutante at noon begged a hostess to 
allow her to come to dine that evening. 
[here was a big party at eight-thirty. 
\t eight forty-five the hostess received 
a little note saying the débutante was 
so sorry, she found she couldn’t dine. It 
is to be presumed that at seven-thirty 
she heard of a better party and—no- 
blesse oblige! Another evening a guest 
arrived late for an eight-o’clock dinner. 
[he hostess, a poor old-fashioned crea- 
ture, thought to ease the culprit’s situa- 
tion by saying, ““Oh, my dear, I suppose 
you thought it was a_half-past-eight 
dinner.” ‘The ladv turned on her sharply 
and said, coldly, * Not at all; I knew it 
was eight o'clock, but it is only a quarter 
to nine now!” 

There are things in Newport softer 
than its manners (though all its manners 
are not like that). The climate and the 
landscape are both gentle, permitting 
hedges to thrive and gardens to come to 
beautiful maturity. And the old town, 
the pretty provincial capital that the 
French officers during the Revolution 
found so gay and so civilized, still keeps 
its polite air. Early in its history it grew 
rich trading in rum and slaves and set- 
tled down to an easy, luxurious existence 
in these mild salt airs. In the first half 
of the last cencury, rich Southerr plant- 
ers began to come there—indeed, they 
discovered Newport before Boston or 
New York and perhaps gave it some of 
the amenity of tone which lingers. The 
navy still enlivens it, fills its streets with 
jolly tars and dashing officers. Great 
warships lie off its harbor, their grim, 
gray decks gay with flowers and bunting, 
and lovely young girls and midshipmen 
turkey-trotting. Newport is historic; it 
gives you strongly the sense of how long 
we hav e been idle and pleasure-loving in 
America and of how hard at it we still 
are. 

Part of Newport is the trip to Narra- 
gansett Pier, and Narragansett, of course, 
returns the compliment. In the classic 
days of the last century the pier was one 
of the early cocktail-drinking centers of 
the country, and was popularly supposed 
to be going at a pace which Newport re- 
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garded with public disapproval and se- 
cret envy. All this dashing reputation 
seems to have passed away, though its 
renown for the beauty of its women per- 
sists, and goddesses from Baltimore and 

Philadelphia still tread its sands. Nar- 
rag “sett 1s now a serious sportsman’s 
place, the summer’s greatest polo-play- 
ing center. The roads near by clatter 

with ponies’ hoofs, and are alive with 
athletic, brown-skinned young men rush- 
ing to and fro in motors. There are 
games every day; the lovely green helds, 
with their view of blue water, grow gay 
with the bright coats of the players, 

while the club inclosure for spectators 
flowers like a parterre of tulips. 

It is very pleasant, this corner by 
Narragansett Bay. Off in the sun- 
warmed sea lie Block Island, famous for 
deep-sea fishing and lack of mosquitoes; 
Martha’s Vineyard, crowded with pleas- 
ant, simple summer people; and the 
outpost, Nantucket—a grassy, wind- 
swept island where houses of whalers 
still exist, with strange foreign gimcracks 
in the parlor, and where there was—and 
probably still is—a town crier. Neat 
by is Cape Cod, a mere long spit of 
sand; at Provincetown, among the dunes, 
all the earth for the gardens has 
been carefully fetched from the main- 
land. Its quaint villages, its cranberry 
bogs, its huckleberries, its roads which 
ought only to be traversed in a “‘ buggy,” 
all give it an agreeable native flavor. 
It is a country in which to eat clam- 
chowder and to remember that, in his 
day, the great Daniel Webster was the 
best cook of it in all New England. 

They say that the difference between 
the North and South Shores of Massa- 
chusetts is that on the first you must, 
and on the second you need not, dress 
for dinner. And it is alleged that the 
dressing is made necessary by the pres- 
ence of Western millionaires, who thus 
testify to an uneasy desire to make sure 
that they were right in not going to New- 
port. There is something very signifi- 
cant in this descent of the West upon the 
Bostonian coasts of culture. The Guide 
Book of 1855 says of Nahant that “the 
refined and intelligent character of its 
visitors makes it indeed a peerless re- 
sort.”” Some such thought as this still 
flares like a beacon, lighting the rude 
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pilgrims of the West to the Athenian 
seaside. When they first came they 
encountered difficulties which at once 
irritated and exhilarated them. ‘There 
were, for example, plain-appearing maid- 
en ladies, dressed in black silks and 
bonnets, and not rich, every one said, 
who quite refused to part with the choice 


bits of land on which stood their summer 


cottages for all the gold of Pittsburgh. 
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TEMPLE ON A GREEN SLOPE OF PARNASSUS 


And there were quiet people, with those 
odd Boston names, who didn’t seem to 


care to dine out. “ Pride’s Crossing” 
was perhaps not ill-named! 

As the train starts “down east” from 
Portland you will note that instead of 
the copies of the society weekly pur- 
veyed to those on the road to Newport, 
to Bar Harbor pilgrims are offered check- 
erberry lozenges. Munching them—if 
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of your convic- 
ons—vou can catch the full flavor of 
ve long Maine journey through the 
nes to the romantic greenwood island 

Mount Desert—you crunch between 
our teeth, as it were, the sense of its 

moteness, of its cool, cle an alr, of its 

merican tone, as authentically indige- 
sus as the lozenges. Man has built 
<tensively upon this rocky Maine coast, 
ithout considerably altering its aspect. 
He has developed there a fashion in 
houses, in no sense to be called a style of 
irchitecture, which in some happy way 
uits the and cliffs. It is really 
nly comfortable carpentry, a piling of 
But the colors which the 
universally shingled sides and 
take on—green, leaf-brown, or 
lichen-gray—blend almost indistinguish- 
ably with the récks and woods. ‘This is 
as it should be; God did so much for 
the region that the less man does the 
better. 

Even Bar Harbor, the island’s chief 
center of civilization and luxury, still 
keeps the feeling of simplicity, the kind 
of deference to Nature and her ways 
which is really one of the prettiest and 
most winning of our American qualities. 


have the courage 


woods 
quare boxes. 
ilmost 


roots 


lhe Bar Harbor hotels are piquantly ex- 
pensive, but their elegance (it unques- 
tionably exists) is managed 1n a very low 


key of careful simplicity—they smell of 
pine shingles. People still walk in Bar 
Harbor—the enthusiastic inhabitants 
tell you that there are over one hun- 
dred miles of foot-paths on the island, 
and they would appear to be urging you 
to traverse every one of them. In the 
freshness of a late August or September 
morning it would be hard not to wish to 
join some of the pleasant bands starting 
forth, even the young women equipped 
with business-like walking-sticks. 
Wherewith we make an easy transi- 
tion to the question of Bar Harbor’s air 
and climate, which are, even more than 
the beauty of mountains and valleys, its 
lure. There let it be frankly ad- 
mitted, fog at Bar Harbor. A charac- 
teristic native story is of some shinglers 
at work upon a barn who found, when 
the dense fog lifted, that they had shin- 
gled three feet beyond the roof’s edge! 
But for the most part the air is an amaz- 
ing compound of mountain and sea, pine 
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and salt, with 
optimistically 


that tonic quality so 
alleged (by teetotal rs, 
mostly) to be “like champagne.” You 
cannot be very hot in this Maine air. 
What is more, it would seem that you 
cannot die in it. The place teems with 
the aged rich. They bring them up, 
almost on stretchers, in the early sum- 
mer. They send them down in the 
autumn, merry as larks and ready for a 
hard winter in town. For them (while 

the young people play tennis or swim in 
a pool which slightly mitigates the rigors 
of the bath) Art flourishes mildly here 
among the pines. A detachment from 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra plays 
the classics, and then, with almost will- 
ing resignation, for a half-hour before 
lunch the latest turkey-trots, to which 
the young dance vigorously. A little 
outside the village stands a really beau- 
tiful theater, like a Greek Temple on a 
green slope of Parnassus, where at inter- 
vals concerts, plays, masques, and pretty 
open-air dancing are to be enjoyed. You 
drive away from them as the sun sets 
beyond the unspoiled sylvan country. 

The air is crisp and cool. You know you 
will dine with pleasant, well-bred, re- 
spectable people, and that you will will- 
ingly go early to bed. The Maine life 
is, in short, that famous “simple life” 
luxuriously lived, the return to nature 
with a good chef and a carriage and pair. 

It is sane and health- “giving; and it is, 
thank fortune, sometimes a little dull. 
For dullness gives you time t to thread the 
woods, to climb the hills, to see the clear, 
cold water lapping on the granite shores, 
and to watch the canopy of stars by 
night. 

Indeed, salt water, the great ocean al- 
ways beating upon our coast, is too vast 
for us to spoil. Even where we congre- 
gate most thickly by its edge, the sea 
itself we do not change. Its breakers 
curl over as majestically at Atlantic City 
as if they rolled in upon the untrodden 
sands of some South Sea isle. They in- 
vite us not only to coolness, but to some 
serenity of spirit. They send us back 

life—for life is, for most of us, the 
town—ready to endure the winter, 
which, after all, allows hardly more than 
sufficient time for the bathing-suit to 
become dry enough to be put on for 
next summer's swim. 
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A STORY IN 
CHAPTER I 


HEN it comes to 

ce bombshells, there are 

few that can be more 

heffective than that 

> small, flat, frail thing, 

a letter. Its destruc- 

~ tive potentialities can- 
not ‘be guessed from its exterior. No 
ominous tick or pungent odor betrays it. 
It does not hide in secret places; it shows 
itself openly, lawfully, in a pigeonhole 
in the post-office, on a desk in a shop. 
It fails through the slit of the hall letter- 
box, and lies among its harmless breth- 

ren—bills, or invitations, or news of 
other people’s affairs. How innocent it 
looks, how unimportant! . . . Then, in 
an instant—disaster! ruin! the House 
of Life falling about our ears! A man 
opens that non-committal oblong—and 
the underpinnings of existence crumble: 
his partner has committed suicide, his 

wife has eloped, his child—- 

It was news of his child that broke 
Lewis Halsey’s life into ugly ruins. The 
bombshell lay on the breakfast-table. 
The two Halsey girls—so-called at thir- 
ty-five and forty—had not yet taken 
their seats; it would never have oc- 
curred to them to sit down to breakfast 
before their father, and it never occurred 
to their father to be prompt on their 
account. Had he suddenly displayed 
such consideration, these two ladies 
would not have known what to make of 
it. It was a matter of course that he 
should do as he pleased about his meals, 
about their own meek lives, about ev- 
erything —except, indeed, about their 
brother Nicholas; he had never done as 
he pleased with Nick. In confidential 
moments the two sisters, a little awed at 
their temerity in saying as much, even 
to each other, admitted that dear father 
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had never ruled Nick. But parental 
arrogance, or authority—Nick used one 
word and his sisters the other—did not 
trouble the Misses Halsey. In his own 
house Mr. Halsey was as amiable as an 
undisturbed tiger. He was very good to 
his daughters—as long as they told the 
truth and let their wishes run with his 
will. Deceit in any form roused his con- 
tempt to a degree that made the ex- 
pression of it quite shocking to feminine 
ears. As for his will—the ladies of his 
household knew its quality too well to 
tamper with it. ‘They had learned their 
lesson some twenty years before. Sadie, 
then, had kicked over the traces for a 
few weeks, about some young jackass 
who had had the audacity to write a love 
letter to her; by accident her surrepti- 
tious answer fell into her father’s hands, 
and his outburst of anger left her com- 
pletely and permanently a coward. “I 
don’t care for that kind of a son-in-law, 
thank you!” said Lewis Halsey; and he 
added, complaisantly: “I think this 
will be the last deceit practised under 
my roof!’ About the time that he 
broke the will of his oldest child, he 
squelched that of his younger aaugh- 
ter, which had been to go to a woman’s 
college. “We'll have no blue -stock- 
ings, my dear, if you please. A girl’s 
business is to be agreeable in her home, 
and she doesn’t need to speak the 
dead languages to do that!” Then he 
applied to educated women Dr. John- 
son’s remark about the dog standing on 
his hind legs. Sylvia yielded instantly. 
She never spoke of Vassar again; in- 
stead, she crept into Dr. Lavendar’s 
studv one evening, and asked him to 
give her Greek lessons. 

“Bless your heart!” the old minister 
said, rather startled; “‘I don’t look i 
my Greek Testament a dozen times a 
year—to my shame I say it.” But when, 





THE 
timidly, she urged a little, he said: 
‘Well, come along; every Saturday, 
fter Collect Class. It will sharpen up 
nv wits.” 

When Lewis Halsey realized that she 
was going to the Rectory rather fre- 

uently he was annoyed. (He was a 
Presbyterian; at least he owned a pew 

1 the Presbyterian church in Upper 

‘hester, and saw to it that his girls sat 
n it.) 

“See here, Sylly,” he said; “is Dr. 
Lavendar proselytizing?” 

“Oh no, sir: he is just giving me 
Bible lessons,” Sylvia said, breathlessly. 
She did not, add that the New Testa- 
ment was her Greek Reader. Her father 
frowned. 

“Bible lessons? Are you sure there’s 
no prayer-book business?” 

And Sylvia, with scariet cheeks and 
down-dropped eyes, said, “Oh no, sir!”’ 

But except in the matter of lovers and 
education, his daughters did not know 
that they were not very well off. He 
told them that they were, often enough! 
And sometimes he reminded them of 
their short-lived rebellions: “I brought 
you down on your haunches, my dears,” 
he would say; and they, reddening pain- 
fully, would give a deprecating little 
laugh: “‘Oh, now, father!’ Occasion- 
ally he complimented them on their 
characters or accomplishments, for both 
of which he gave himself the credit: “I 
brought you two up to tell the truth. 
Women are naturally deceitful, but you 
two girls are as straight as George Wash- 
ington!” As for accomplishments: “ You 
make as good a sangaree and as good a 
julep as I could myself, Sadie,” he told 
his elder daughter, who blushed with 
pleasure. Sylvia, he said, had brains 
enough to read aloud very well; so he 
let her exercise them by reading him to 
sleep night after night. 

But really and truly, Lewis Halsey 
treated his daughters quite as kindly as 
he did his dogs, and a little more per- 
sonally than his horses, even his shining 
bay mare, Betty. On this particular 
morning, when the bombshell burst in 
the Halsey family, the two ladies could 
have wished he was less kind to his dogs, 
for Rover and Watch had tracked much 
snow into the house on their way up- 
stairs to wait outside their master’s door. 
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“I wish dear father wouldn’t have 
them come in on wet days,” Miss Sarah 
Halsey said. ‘Ellen has just wiped the 
front stairs, and they will track them ail 
up. She will be cross if I tell her to 
clean them again.” 

“Ellen is never cross about anything 
father does,” Miss Sylvia said; “but 
perhaps one of us had better wipe the 
stairs.” 

Her sister assented. It did not occur 
to them to keep the dogs out. 

With daughters like this, and servants 
and dogs who adored him, of course 
Lewis Halsey was amiable in his own 
house. We, too, would be amiable under 
such conditions. He was amiable out- 
side of his own house, for Old Chester 
had no occasion to cross him. So, as it 
happened, very few people knew that he 
had claws. He was exceedingly agree- 
able, and full of careless generosities; he 
had genial, though rather stately man- 
ners; to be sure, he drank more than was 
good for him, but in those days, many 
men did that. He was a big man, with a 


red face which would have been gross 
but for large, dark eyes, and an eagle 


nose that was full of power. He told a 
good story well, and an improper story 
better; he was just, he was honest, and 
he never lied. 

With all these good qualities, of course 
Old Chester liked him; and his girls 
lapped his hand, so to speak. 

On this bright winter morning the two 
red setters, their soft paws making 
tracks all over the clean stairs, trotted 
up to wait outside his bedroom door, and 
his daughters walked abour the dining- 
room, looking wistfully at the breakfast- 
table. The arrival of the letters gave 
them something to do and helped them 
to forget the pangs of hunger. Sarah 
opened the bag and sorted out the rather 
limited mail. The Spirit of Missions 
came first. 

“That’s for you, Sylly. Here’s a let- 
ter for father—oh, Sylvia, it’s from Nick! 
And here’s one for me. I wonder who 
it’s from?’ The one vital moment in 
Miss Sarah’s life had followed a letter, so 
to her the mail-bag stood for Possibility. 
She turned the unknown letter over and 
over, studied the post-mark, showed it 
to Sylvia, speculated as to who the 
writer could be, and finally opened it. 
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It was from nobody in particular, but it 
had given her a thrill of expectation, and 
it served to pass the time. 

“| hope Nick won’t say anything dis- 
agreeable in his letter,” Miss Sylvia 
murmured, turning a page of her maga- 
zine; “‘his last one, with all that music 
talk, did vex papa so. Sadie, it says that 
women in Asia Minor 

“Oh, | hope he won't,” her older sister 
sighed. ‘They were gentle creatures, 
these two ladies, who wanted their break- 
fast, but who never dreamed of eating it, 
and whose sun rose and set in their 
brother Nicholas. He was Romance to 
them, he was Adventure, he was Life!— 
Life, which they had never tasted for 
themse!ves. And he had never buckled 
down to dear fathe an 

““There’s papa!” said Miss Sylvia, in 
a flurried way. There was a joyous bark 


in the upper hall, and a scuttle of paws; 
then a hearty voice said, 
my way, you rascals!” 
sey, humming foudly, 


Get out of 


And Lewis Hal- 


Glorious things of Thee are spoken! 


came down-stairs, Rover and Watch im- 
periling his neck at every step. 

As he entered the dining-room, each 
daughter offered a dutiful cheek for his 
morning kiss, and made furtive efforts 
to avoid the moist exuberance of the 
dogs. 

“Good morning, my dears! Good 
morning!’ Lewis Halsey said, pinching 
Sylvia’s ear. ‘Sadie, if your coffee isn’t 
better than it was yesterday, I shall find 
another boarding-place!”’ 

The two ladies, fluttering along beside 
him to the table, laughed. They always 
laughed at papa’s jokes. 

“I do hope it’s good this morning, 
dear father,’ Miss Sarah said, her mild, 
prominent eyes full of anxiety; “but it 
has been standing quite a while—” 

* That fool in the kitchen ought not to 
make it until I’m ready for it,” he said, 
good-naturedly. Neither of his daugh- 
ters answered; it would not have oc- 
curred to them to say that as the fool 
did not know the moment of readiness, 
she could not make the coffee for that 
moment. Instead, Sylvia brought a bot- 
tle from the sideboard, and, pouring the 
whiskey into his glass, said, as she said 

- . “ . * 9 
every morning, “Say when, sir!’ And 
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he made his daily witticism: ‘‘Come! 
Come! Not so much! Do you want me 
to fll a drunkard’s grave? * 

‘The dining-room in the Halsey’s pleas 
ant old house was especially pleasant 
that morning; the girls remembered it 
afterward, crying in a subdued way at 
the mere recollection of the contrast 
the friendly “dogs sitting on either sid 
of their master, the big room, with its 
heavy, old-fashioned furniture, the soft- 
coal fire sputtering cheerfully in the 
grate, the sunshine making the crimson 
rep curtains in the two long windows 
glow like blood, and beyond them the 
glittering white winter landscape; then 
crash! 

It was the bombshell 
His father’s face 


Nick’s letter. 
had hardened at the 
sight of it. It always hardened at any 
mention of Nicholas—Nicholas, whose 
birth had taken his mother’s life, and 
who had been a thorn in his father’s 
flesh ever since he was out of petticoats. 
Mr. Halsey took the bombshell up care- 
lessly enough, and slit the envelope with 
his penknife. His daughters watched 
him furtively; then glanced at each 
other, trembling, for the change in his 
face as he read his son’s communication 
frightened them. ‘The color fell out of 
his cheeks, then returned in a rush of 
purple. Little beads of foam gathered in 
the corners of his mouth. But he was 
silent. He put the letter down and 
drank his coffee. 

“Bring me that bottle,” he said. The 
girls flew to get it. There was no joke 
about a drunkard’s grave now. He 
poured out a great drink and swallowed 
it at a gulp. Then, still in silence, he 
read his son’s letter again. His daugh- 
ters stared at him, breathless with fright. 
At last he laid the carelessly scrawled 
sheet down, and, putting his elbow on 
the table, leaned his chin in his hand; 
only so could he control its tremble of 
rage. 

“Your brother,” he began, and the 
two women started at the dreadful voice; 
“your brother is dead 

Miss Sarah gave a faint scream, but 
Sylvia put her hand on her arm. “He 
doesn’t mean that,” she said, under her 
breath. He did not mean it; what he 
meant was worse to the two poor sisters 
than death. 
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“He is dead to me. He is dead so far 
as this house is concerned. His naiue is 
not to be. mentioned hereafter under 
my roof.” 

[hen softly, his face purple, he said z 
few very terrible and i tesdes 
u vords. ~ ou may read the letter, if you 

vant to,” he said, and flipped it half- 
way across the table. ‘“‘He has married 
a servant-girl The woman is a—” 
He ended - sentence with an out- 
rageous word, and rose. Watch sprang 
up» too, and, capering in front of him, 

as suddenly and violently kicked; his 
vel of pain made Sarah burst out cry- 
ing. Then the door slammed. 

Somehow or oxzher, sobbing and shak- 
ing, the two ladies —crimson to their 
modest temples from that last word— 
reached for the letter, and read it, press- 
ing close together as if for support under 
the shock of its contents. And indeed 
they were a shock: Nick was married; 
the lady was Miss Gertrude Estey; she 
had been a servant in the hotel in which 
he had lived, and she was a Roman Cath- 
olic. He wished his family to know, he 
said, that he had himself become a 
Catholic. 

That was all. 

It was enough! 


It was a sort of last 
straw upon the accumulation of angers 
which for years had been slowly building 


between the father and son. Nicholas 
was always doing impossible things. At 
school he was in constant hot water; as 
a youth, in direct disobedience to his 
father’s command, he enlisted, and 
served in the ranks until the war was 
over; when he was twenty-one, instead 
of following in his Presbyterian father’s 
very successful legal footsteps, he in- 
sisted, passionately, on studying for the 
Episcopal ministry. ‘‘Why stop at the 
Half-Way House? Why not go over to 
Rome, and be done with it?” Lewis 
Halsey had sneered at him. But hardly 
had his sisters grown used to their pride 
in his choice of a profession, and his 
father succeeded in swallowing his dis- 
appointment about the Law and his 
displeasure at Dr. Lavendar for “‘influ- 
encing”’ the lad—as he chose to believe 
the old minister had done—than, with 
much talk of beliefs and disbeliefs, of 
sincerity and truth, Nick threw the pro- 
fession of theology over and went on the 
Vou. CXXIX.—.No. 769.—3 
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stage. “I should prefer a circus,” his 
father wrote him, with angry contempt; 
“it isn’t quite as low as a theater, for 
in the ring you can at least associate 
with horses.” 

Mr. Halsey always felt that Dr. Laven- 
dar deserted him at this distressing time, 
for he refused, up and down, to urge 
Nicholas to stick to theology. “I'll tell 
him what I think of the stage, if you 
want me to. "Course I don’t want him 
to go on the stage! But I won’t urge 
him to enter the ministry,” he said, 
quietly. 

“It strikes me that you blow hot and 
cold, sir. A year ago you were all for 
the cloth!” 

“My dear sir,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
“the profession of the ministry is like 
matrimony: if it is possible for you to 
keep out of it, it’s a sign that you’ve no 
business to go into it! Come, come, Mr. 
Halsey! Nick will find his own line one 
of these days; th's stage-struck business 
won’t last.” 

It did not. Perhaps through the young 

man’s lack of success, perhaps through 
dismayed disgust at the actualities of his 
art, the stage was even more temporary 
than the pulpit. At any rate, he left the 
boards before his father’s opposition had 
hardened into permanent anger. Since 
then—he was not quite thirty-three— 
he had knocked about in various busi- 
nesses, always passionate over this or 
that spiritual quality, always in debt, 
but never in disgrace. In fact, his per- 
sonal life was rather more upright than 
that of most men of that somewhat 
loose-moraled time. Perhaps if he had 
not been so immaculate, his father would 
have got along with him better. Dissi- 
pation Lewis Halsey could have dis- 
missed with “‘voys will be boys”; a fei- 
low-feeling makes for family peace, and 
Halsey Sr., had been a “boy” him- 
self. 

So, ever since his son had become a 
man, their relation had been one of 
chronic irritation. But there was no 
“irritation” that winter morning when 
the bomb exploded in the dining-room. 
There was no desire to say “‘ boys will be 
boys.” To marry the—Lewis Halsey 
had said the unspeakable word before his 
two reddening and paling daughters. 
His son was a fool; he added, in detail, 
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just what kind of a fool—until the two 
ladies had put their trembling hands 
over their, ears. Then he had kicked 
Watch, slammed the dining-room door 
after him, and in the hall the sisters 
heard him thundering at Ellen, who was 
cleaning the stairs for the second time. 

“Get out of my way! What do you 
mean by leaving a bucket on the stairs! 
Don’t you know better? Go and tell 
that idiot George in the stable to bring 
the sleigh round instantly!” 

His daughters, holding their breath, 
heard Ellen flying down the hall. “She'd 
have given notice, if | had reproved her 
about leaving her bucket on the stairs,” 
Miss Sarah whispered. 

The “idiot” in the stable brought the 
sleigh to the front door in the twinkling 
of an eye; but he had to stand in the 
snow, beating his arms across his chest 
in a vain effort to keep warm, for nearly 
half an hour before his master appeared. 
Then Lewis Halsey clambered into the 
sleigh, tucked the buffalo robes about 
his feet, lashed Betty across the flanks, 
and was off with a jerk that nearly threw 
him out of the sleigh. ‘‘ He’s the devil!” 
George said, admiringly. . . . 

lt was an hour or two before the sis- 
ters were composed enough to go over to 
— Rectory and pour out their hearts 

» Dr. Lavendar; when they did they 
were surprisingly comforted: 

** As for her religion, if it has made her 
a good woman, it’s been a good religion 
for her. And as Nick loves her, she must 
be a good woman. Trust Nick!” 

** But she was a—she’s common,” Syl- 
via said. 

“Common?” said Dr. Lavendar. 
“Well, wasn’t it the common people who 
heard Him gladly? She may be un- 
educated, but she isn’t vulgar. Trust 
your brother, Sylvia!” 

There was nobody to tell Lewis Hal- 
sey to trust his son, and he would not 
have done so if he had been told. But 
the long, cold drive to Upper Chester 
steadied the whiskey-jangled nerves, and 
when he reached his office—a little, old, 
brick building with a white pillared 
doorway—and sat down at his desk, he 
was able to write to his son quite calmly. 
His letter was a brief statement of his 
opinion of Nicholas’s conduct, coupled 
with an insulting reference to his wife; 


it ended with a single piece of informa 
tion: 


I am making a new will; there is no lawyer 
this side of hell smart enough to break it 
You and your servant-girl can starve, so far 
as my money goes. 


Mr. Halsey did not practise in Old 
Chester—there was nothing to practise 
upon. Mr. Ezra Barkley did our con- 
veyancing, and drew our wills and wit- 
nessed our signatures. If Nick’s father 
had waited for Old Chester cases, th« 
bequeathing of his property would not 
have been a matter of much importance 
to Nick; but as it was, he was one of our 
few rich men. He took his time over 
that will; it was a week before it was 
strong enough. But the letter did not 
take hve minutes. 

Nicholas’s reply was like an echo—for 
at bottom he was his father’s son! Mr. 
Halsey read it at the breakfast-table, 
watched again by the anxious sisters; 
this time he did not throw the letter to 
them to read. 

It was short, but long enough to hold 
outrageous retorts; in addition to the 
retorts, Nicholas vouchsafed to say that 
the lady “of unblemished reputation” 
who had honored him by marrying him 
was as indifferent to the opinion of his 
family as he was himself. Furthermore, 
so far as her religion (and his) went—he 
now, for the first time in his life, had 
reached spiritual peace and intellectual 
certainty. 

“Spiritual hog-wash!” Mr. Halsey 
said; “‘and intellectual mendacity. Well, 
it’s nothing to me. He can turn Mor- 
mon, if he wants to.” He tore the single 
page across twice, and threw the scraps 
under the table. 

His daughters had seen the letter in 
the mail-bag before he came down to 
breakfast, and had speculated in scared 
undertones as to its contents; but after 
that outburst they dared not ask what 
Nick had said. Lewis Halsey had quite 
regained his composure since that dread- 
ful day a week before when the news of 
the marriage had come. This morning 
he was his usual carelessly amiable self; 
he had come down- stairs humming 
loudly, 


Let every kindred, every tribe, 
On this terrestrial ball— 
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He took his seat at the tab le, but did 
not open his mail until he had fed the 
dogs, said the coffee was good, and 
tossec ich lady a five-dollar bill. The 
Misses Halsey had unlimited credit in 
Old Chester, but no bank-accounts. If 
ther sister wanted to buy a postage- 
camp, their father’s generosity had to 
be appealed to. It was never denied, 
ind very often, unasked, he gave one o” 
the other of them a bill, just as he woulu 
throw a bone to Watch or Rover. 

When he threw the two greenbacks 
across the table that rainy January 
morning, each lady made a dive for the 
fluttering benefaction, and both said, 
ardently, “Oh, thank you, dear father!” 
When he hummed hymn tunes he was 
always in a good humor, and on this 
particular morning his dark eye had that 
amused look that they, like Rover and 
Watch, knew meant bones or bills, so 
it had seemed to them (making little 
signs to each other that his temper was 
all right) a propitious moment to refer 
to Nicholas. But he had opened his 
mail, and made that comment on Nick’s 
letter; so they hesitated. An hour 
later, however, when he was shrugging 
into his great-coat in the hall, he was 
entirely good-humored again. He told 
Sylvia, who was scarlet with excitement, 
that she ought to get a bonnet to match 
her cheeks. Then he pinched her ear, 
and took up his umbrella and green bag. 

So Sylvia began: “Did Nick— Is 
he— I mean, are you—” 

The good humor slipped off like a 
cloak; Lewis Halsey’s face was sudden- 
ly leaden; he opened the front door as 
though he had not heard what was said, 
then turned back and stood on the 
threshold, letting the icy wind blow in 
upon the two ladies. 

“Listen, please; your brother has 
made his bed, and I’ve made my will; 
he can lie in his work, and I'll die in 
mine. Not another question about him! 
\nd let me tell you this, you two: you 
can’t give him any of my money when 
I’m dead. If you try to, you'll cancel 
your own share of the estate. And you 
will have nothing to do with him while 
you condescend to live in my house. Do 
you understand ?” 

“Yes,” Sylvia faltered; 
stand.” : 


“* we—under- 
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“Very well,” he said. He went down 
the steps, but paused before he got into 
his buggy, to stroke Betty’s shining flank. 
“*Get me some sugar, girls!” he called to 
the shivering ladies who were hugging 
their elbows on the doorstep; and when 
Betty’s soft nose was slobbering the 
palm of his hand, he told George that, 
confound him! he wasn’t looking after 
her hocks as he should. ‘‘What do I 
pay you for, you loafer?” he inquired, 
good-naturedly-—and flung the man a 
cigar. George grinned, and watched the 
swiftly retreating vehicle with worshipful 
eyes. 

The two ladies, each conscious of 
the greenback in her pocket, would no 
doubt have looked worshipful, too, but 
for the remembrance of that torn sheet 
of paper under the dining-room table. 
It was Sylvia who picked up the scraps 
and began to put bine together. Miss 
Sadie walked about, twisting her hands 
nervously. “Oh, Sylly, ought we to? 
If father didn’t want us to read it—it 
seems deceitful.” 

“He didn’t say he didn’t want us to 
read it, and we didn’t say we wouldn’t,’ 
the younger sister parrie d, spreading the 
scraps out on the table. She paled as, 
piecemeal, she read her brother’s words; 
the older sister refused to look at them, 
but she listened. 

“Oh, Nicholas ought not to say such 
things to father!” she said. 

“But think what father must have 
said to him!” Sylvia said, panting with 
anger. “I am going to write to Nick,” 
she declared, as she gathered up the bits 
of paper and threw them into the fire. 
She looked like her father for a moment, 
her black eyes brilliant with unshed 
tears, and her cheeks scariet. “I am 
going to write to Nick, now, this very 
minute!”’ 

“Oh, my dear,” faltered the older sis- 
ter; “you told father we wouldn’t have 
anything to do with dear Nick.” 

**No, I didn’t; I told him we ‘under- 
stood’; and so we do!” 

“But he meant write to him, or—” 

“T can’t help what he meant,” Sylvia 
said, coldly. “I know what I saic. I 
do ‘understand.’ - 1 understand too 
well!” And she whirled away to her own 
room to write the letter. It was very 


brief: 
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Dear Nick,—We are so grieved. We 
hope you will be happy. Dear father is so 
displeased. We are so unhappy. 

SYLVIA. 


Then a postscript: 


If only she makes you happy, nothing else 
matters. 


She kept her handkerchief in her left 
hand all the time that she was writing, 
and when the letter was finished the 
handkerchief was a tight, damp ball. 

“Read it, sister,” she said. Miss 
Sarah read it, her weak chin quivering. 

“You are very brave, Sylvia. I 
couldn’t do it—though I love dear Nick 
just as much as you do! But, oh, Sylly, 
it does seem deceitful.” 

“Tf it is, it is father’s fault for making 
us do it this way,” the younger sister 
said, stubbornly. Yet, for all her stub- 
bornness, the habit of obedience made 
her very wretched. And that afternoon, 
on a sudden impulse, she put on her 
things and went out into the rainy mist. 
“I’m going to see Dr. Lavendar,” she 
said, when Miss Sadie expostulated. “I 
know he'll say I’m doing right.” 

The old man was not at home, and she 
had a melancholy hour, waiting in the 
study. It had begun to rain heavily, 
and the room was growing dark; the 
fire had crawled back into a corner of 
the grate, and now and then blinked a 
red eye at her. Mary looked in once, 
doubtfully, as though debating whether 
it was safe to leave her with the silver 
candlesticks or even the books, and once 
Danny came and sniffed her knees, but 
upon reflection he accepted her, and, 
curling up in Dr. Lavendar’s chair, went 
to sleep. 

When the old minister came in, rather 
chilled, Mary was very stern with him, 
bustling around, and talking about hot 
whiskey. 

**Nonsense!”’ said Dr. Lavendar; “‘tea 
is the thing for old maids like you and 
me, Mary; only Miss Sylvia and Danny 
like whiskey at this hour of the day. 
Sylvia! Stop!” he called to her, for she 
was slipping out of the room; “what are 
you hurrying off for? Mary, get my 
slippers. Daniel, if you don’t give me my 
chairr—!" Danny yawned and scram- 
bled reluctantly to the floor. “Well, 









Sylvia, my dear, what’s the matter? 
Something wrong?” 

She nodded; her lip was too unsteady 
for speech. Dr. Lavendar sat down, 
laid his hand on hers, and waited. i 

“Is it ever right to be disobedient?” 
Sylvia said at last, swallowing hard and 
wiping her eyes. 

“‘After you cease to be an infant in 
the eyes of the law—and I rather think 
you have,” said Dr. Lavendar, smiling, 
“there is only one disobedience for you 
to consider.” ; 

““To—father?”’ she said, faintly. 

“To your Heavenly Father, Sylvia.” 

She pondered a moment. ‘ You mean 
to what / think is right?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

She brightened up at that. “Dr. Lav- 
endar, father said we must have nothing 
to do with Nick. But I’ve written 
to him,”’—she showed him the letter 
clutched in her nervous hand. 

“Tl am glad of it, Sylvia.” 

“But father doesn’t know.” 

“Tell him!” 

She shrank back in her chair. ‘Oh, 
I’m afraid! You don’e know him, Dr. 
Lavendar. We are—we ure just like 
slaves, Sadie and I.” 

“The truth shall make you free, Syl- 
via.” 

She looked positively terror-stricken. 
*No! Ohno! I couldn’t.” 

““My dear,” he warned her, “if you 
give way to fear, you'll be a coward; and 
Sylvia ’’—his veice fell—‘‘a coward is 
apt to be a liar. The devil’s first name 
is Fear, Sylvia.” She was silent. 

“Come!” he urged her, cheerfully; 
“it’s only the first step that is hard. 
Tell him to-night, and mail the letter 
to-morrow. He will respect you for it!”’ 

“Well, perhaps I will,” she said, 
vaguely—and went over to the post- 
ofhce and dropped Nick’s letter into the 
mail-box. 


CHAPTER II 


HE next morning, in Dr. Laven- 
dar’s study, little grizzled Danny 
growled; and the old minister, 
looking up, growled too, under his 
breath. It was Saturday morning, his 
sermon was still unwritten—and here 
was Lewis Halsey! ... “I'll hear the 
other side now, I suppose,” he said to 
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himself; “only there isn’t any other 
side.” : 

“Um interrupting you, I’m afraid,’ 
the lawyer said, in his genial way; “‘you 
were writing your sermon, sir?’ 

“Well, I'll turn the barrel upside- 
down. Sit down, Mr. Halsey!” 

His caller drew up a chair, put his 
green bag on the table, and opened his 
great-coat to take some cigars from an 
inner pocket. 

“You'll find them worthy of you, sir,” 
he said. And added, smiling, “‘I don’t 
belong to your flock, but I want you to 
do me a favor.” 

“T’ll be glad to,”’ the old man said. 

“IT suppose you have heard of the 
marriage we've had in our family?” 
Lewis Halsey said. 

Dr. Lavendar nodded. 
told me.” 

“I suppose they told you some of my 
remarks?’ the other man said, dryly. 
“They were not, perhaps, suited for 
clerical ears, but | confess they ex- 
pressed my sentiments.” 

“My ears don’t matter so much,” said 
Dr. Lavendar, “but I’m afraid your lips 
suffered.” 

The lawyer laughed: “I’m afraid my 
lips are used to somewhat vigorous lan- 
guage. . . .Well! What I came to tell 
you, sir, is that I have ventured to name 
you as one of the executors of my will.” 
He tapped the green bag on the table; 
“T have it here,” he said. “I trust you 
will be willing to serve?” 

Dr. Lavendar raised his eyebrows. “‘] 
appreciate the honor you do me; but I 
am getting on in years; you will prob- 
ably outlive me.” 

“I may,” Lewis Halsey said, *‘ but—” 
he touched his left side, “‘1 doubt it.” 

“Come, come!” said Dr. Lavendar. 
“What does Willy King say? He'll 
patch you up!” 

“T don’t consult doctors,” the lawyer 
said; “| prefer to die a natural death.” 

Dr. Lavendar laughed, and said he 
must stand up for William. “He put me 
on my legs last winter. But to go back 
to the matter of your will: I really think 
you'd better choose a younger and more 
able man; I know nothing about busi- 
ness. At least, so Sam Wright tells me. 
Why don’t you take Ezra Barkley?” 
Mr. Halsey laughed. “Ezra is an 


“The girls 
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amiable old donkey, but he wouldn’t 
answer my purpose. It really isn’t a 
matter of business. I shall leave my 
affairs straight as a string. | want you 
because you can keep an eye on my girls. 
I shall have So-and-so”—he named a 
lawyer in Upper Chester—“ for the shaft 
horse. I may add, sir, that you will 
profit by it financially; very slightly, of 
course; but as an executor you will be 
entitled to a per cent. on the estate.” 

Dr. Lavendar’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘What 
do you mean by keeping an eye on the 
girls, Halsey?” 

“Merely this: My daughters won’t 
like my will, and they will want to break 
the spirit of it—they can’t break the 
letter! In fact, they won’t try to; my 
womenkind have been well brought up! 
They would be afraid.” 

“Fear is certainly a deterrent,” Dr. 
Lavendar admitted, “but it has its 
drawbacks.” 

“T don’t know of any.” 

“Deceit comes out of it, as naturally 
as a chicken out of an egg.” 

“My girls have never deceived me,” 
the lawyer said, carelessly; “as for fear, 
if | may quote Scripture’ —perhaps a 
retort trembled on Dr. Lavendar’s lips 
as to Someone else who is given to such 
quotation; if so, he suppressed it!—‘‘if 
I may quote Scripture to one of your 
profession, | would remind you that the 
‘fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.’ ” 

The old clergyman nodded. “Yes; 
but only the poor little beginning! If 
we stopped at fear we should never 
know our Heavenly Father.” 

Lewis Halsey bowed, a little ironically. 
**1 don’t argue with a man about his own 
business! I only meant to explain why 
I wanted you as an executor. The girls 
will try to evade the spirit of my will, 
but you, as their spiritual adviser— 
for I am quite aware that as soon as I am 
out of the way they will forsake the 
faith of their fathers and go to your 
church—you will keep them from such 
undutiful conduct.” 

Dr. Lavendar was silent. 

“My will,’ Lewis Halsey went on, 
“‘disinherits—the man who has dis- 
graced my name. It is very explicit. 


In fact,” he said, his face lighting up 
with wicked satisfaction, 


“‘as I have 
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told the girls, there is no lawyer this side 
of hell smart enough to break it.” 

The old minister looked at him sadly. 
“Halsey,” he said, “do you realize that 
only a lawyer already in hell would make 
such a will? You hate your own son! 
And hate is hell.” 

The other man made a gesture of smil- 
ing impatience. “Perhaps we need not 
discuss it.” 

“It is not open to discussion,” said 
Dr. Lavendar, gravely. 

“Ah, well, you have a right to your 
opinion—your professional opinion, I 
suppose. I won't contradict you. As to 
the will, the fellow and his para—” 

Sir!” 

“His wife,” the lawyer substituted, 
—much to his astonishment, for Lewis 
Halsey was not in the habit of changing 
his words to please his listeners. “So 
far as | am concerned, the fellow will not 
get a cent to spend on his church and his 
—his wife. I leave the money to the girls 
(the principal tied up, of course) for their 
lifetime; after that—but I won’t trou- 
ble you with details; I will merely say 
that their brother won’t get it! That's 
what my will is, sir. I wished you to 


know it, and to understand why | have 
named you as one of the executors. You 
have a great deal of influence over my 


daughters. You see, though I can tie 
up the principal, I can’t keep them from 
spending the interest in ways which 
would”— his voice-was suddenly vio- 
lent, and his hand clenched on the arm 
of his chair—‘‘ which would be obnoxious 
to me! It is hard on a lawyer, Dr. 
Lavendar, to have the law fail him, and 
be obliged to resort to religion to make 
sure that his wishes are carried out.” 
“Halsey,” said Dr. Lavendar, abrupt- 
ly, “destroy this will! Here—now! Let 
us burn it up. It would feed the flame 
upon the altar!’ With an impulsive 
gesture he touched the bag on the table. 
“None of that!’ the other man said, 
sharply, and thrust the wrinkled old 
hand aside. Danny growled. The law- 
yer was instantly apologetic: “1 beg 
your pardon, sir, but you startied me.” 
“As for Nick,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
“I was not concerned about him.” 
“Oh, you weren't?” the lawyer said, 
rather blankly. “Why, I supposed—” 


“It won't hurt Nick to earn his liv 
ing,” the old man explained. “Good fo: 
him! My objection is to the injury yo 
are doing yourself.” 

Lewis Halsey interrupted him, frown 
ing. “If you please!’ Then he smiled 
“I do not mean to be discourteous, sir, 
but I know my own business.” 

Dr. Lavendar rose and took a turn 
about the room, which gave Danny th: 
opportunity to scramble up into his 
te. Then he came back and stood 
looking down at the big, red-faced man. 

“And you think,” he said, “that I will 
influence your daughters against their 
brother?” 

“No, not exactly that,” said the law- 
yer; “‘you will merely make it clear to 
them that they would be violating mj 
wishes if they spent the income from m) 
money on—on those two persons.” 

“T see,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“Women,” the other man expiained, 
“are naturally religious—and lawless 
If you get the balance true, you can ride 
as safely as John Gilpin with his bottles. 
I have looked after the law, but I want 
you to supply the other ‘curling ear.’ 
Your church still holds, I believe, to the 
Ten Commandments. The fifth is ex- 
plicit, ard I shall rely upon you not to 
let mv girls forget it.” 

“Has it occurred to you,” said Dr. 
Lavendar, “that I might make it clea: 
to them that their father, in this par- 
ticular, does not deserve che honor which 
the Commandment inculcates?” 

“No,” Lewis Halsey replied, “‘it 
hasn’t. You wouldn’t say such an inde- 
cent thing to a man’s daughters. Can- 
didly, 1 have never liked you, Dr. 
Lavendar, but I have always trusted 
you.” 

“Oh,” said the old minister, thought- 
fully. “Um. Well, Halsey, I have al- 
ways rather liked you, but I have never 
trusted you.” 

The lawyer got on his feet with a 
laugh. “Honors are even,” he said, with 
a low bow, and put on his hat. 

Dr. Lavendar lifted his hand. “Please 
understand: I will have no part in your 
iniquitous wil. You must find another 
executor.” 

““Good day,” Lewis Halsey said. 

“Good day, sir,”’ said Dr. Lavendar. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 





American Contributions to Medical 
Science 


BY 
HEN, a year ago, the 


Nobel prize in medi- 
a cine was awarded to 
3) Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the 
Re Rockefeller Insti- 
i tute, there was general 
fs amazement that one of 
most distinguished scientists of 
France should be found quietly working 
in an American laboratory. Dr. Carrel’s 
own explanation was sufficiently direct: 
he regarded America, and especially the 
Rockefeller Institute, as offering unpar- 
alleled facilities for medical research. 
Few Americans realize the importance 
which their nation is assuming as a sci- 
entific medical center. Excepting Ger- 
many, there is no other country where 
such significant work is being done. In 
fact, the whole history of American med- 
ical science is significant. American 
pioneers can claim a considerable part 
in the medical progress of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, not to 
speak of their great achievements in 
the field of surgery, which lie outside 
the scope of the present article. 
Probably few newspaper - reading 
Americans are familiar even with the 
name of the man who is unquestionably 
the greatest living American medical sci- 
entist, and one of the greatest scientists 
of this or any other time—Professor 
Theobald Smith, of the Harvard Med- 
ical School. Few living men have made 
more substantial contributions to our 
knowledge of contagious disease and 
public hygiene. Professor Smith is vir- 
tually the founder of one of the most 
fascinating branches of bacteriology— 
the part played by insects in the trans- 
mission of infectious disease. We now 
know that the anopheles mosquito con- 
veys malaria, and the stegomyia mos- 
quite anes fever. The every-day house- 
y carries typhoid, and the rat flea acts 
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as the intermediate host of the bubonic 
plague; in Africa the tsetse-fly perfortis 
an identical office for the sleeping-sick- 
ness. The laboratories are constantly 
uncovering new facts of this kind. The 
discoveries already made have revolu- 
tionized sanitation, have virtually elimi- 
nated certain diseases, particularly yel- 
low fever, and have pointed the way to 
the destruction of others. When Dr. 
Smith, with F. L. Kilbourne, in a series 
of experiments extending from 1888 to 
1892, established the fact that the tick 
is the infecting agent in Texas cattle 
fever, he laid the foundation for all these 
similar discoveries, and many others 
which have been made since. 

When Sydney Smith, in 1820, uttered 
his famous diatribe against American 
achievement, he delivered a hot shaft at 
American medicine. ‘‘What does the 
world yet owe,” he asked, “to American 
physicians and surgeons?’ Twenty-five 
years afterward America succinctly an- 
swered this challenge by presenting the 
world with one of the three greatest 
medical discoveries of all time. These 
three discoveries, of course, « re vaccina- 
tion, the science of bacteriology, and 
anesthesia. England claims the first, 
France the second, and the United States 
the last. Not only have Americans, 
through the discovery of anesthetics, 
freed the world from surgical pain; they 
have become practically responsible for 
surgery itself, for, without anesthesia, 
the modern science of surgery would cer- 
tainly be unknown. It is unfortunately 
impossible even to touch this subject 
without plunging deeply into what is 
unquestionably the most acrimonious 
controversy in medical science. Books 
and pamphlets have been written, law- 
suits have been fought, interminable 
official investigations have been held in 
attempts to settle the question as to who 
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was really the discoverer of anesthesia. 
For present purposes, however, this con- 
troversy has no significance. One point, 

at least, is undisputed; whoever really 
did make this discovery, he was certainly 
an American. There are four claimants 
to the honor, and they were all born and 
lived and did their work in the United 
States: Crawford Long, of Georgia; 
Horace Wells, of Connecticut; Charles 
T. Jackson, of Massachusetts; and Will- 
iam T. G. Morton, of Massachusetts. 
It is certainly an amazing fact that these 
four men, all working in the United 
States, should have hit upon essentially 
the same discovery at almost the same 
time. Long and Wells worked with 
nitrous oxide, while Jackson and Mor- 
ton went far beyond them in introducin 

sulohuric ether. Probably the French 
Academy of Sciences offered the best 
possible solution of the problem when, in 
1852, it presented Jackson with a prize 
of $2,500 as the discoverer of etheriza- 
tion and made an identical award to 
Morton as the man who first applied this 
beneficent vapor to surgical operations. 
Certainly the wide-spread use of ether 
dates from that famous day in 1846 
when the medical class at Harvard and 
the most distinguished members of the 
srofession in Boston gathered at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital to wit- 
ness an Operation upon a young man 
suffering from a vascular tumor on the 


. neck. 


[he operator was Dr. John C. War- 
ren, New England's best-known surgeon. 
Before beginning his work he made a 
little speech. He had been visited the 
day before, he said, by a gentleman 
hitherto unknown to him, who declared 
that he possessed a fluid which, inhaled 
by a human being, would make him in- 
sensible to pain during the most pro- 
trac oy surgical operation. The visitor, 
Dr. W. T. G. Morton, called his discov- 
ery “ Tetheon” and refused to divulge its 
constituents. Had Dr. Warren resem- 
bled many distinguished scientists, he 
would have promptly shown the door to 
any stranger who made such preposter- 
ous claims; instead, he told Dr. Morton 
that if he would come around the next 
day, his fluid could have a trial. Dr. 
Warren, however, could hardly conceal 
his own skepticism. Dr. Morton did 


not appear on scheduled time. “I pr 
sume,” said Dr. Warren, after wait: 
ten or fifteen minutes, “that he is o: . 
erwise engaged,” whereat the spec: g not | 
tors began to snicker. But just at th 
moment, Dr. Morton entered through 4 = 
side door. ; 
“Your patient is ready, sir,” said D Z 
Warren, bowing to his visitor. 7 
The stranger stepped up briskly, >, nt 
poured a colorless liquid upon a spong. 1 mos 
and held it to the young man’s nostri! is I 
In a few minutes the patient was in 4 4 thet 
deep sleep. y \ 
‘Your patient is ready, sir,”’ said D; tion 
Morton, bowing to the distinguished ; eth 
surgeon. The operation lasted half ; sely 
hour. When it was finished the sick mal 
man declared that he had not felt th : 
slightest pain. ‘ inv 
Gentlemen,” said Dr. Warren, turn fror 
ing to his guests, “this is no humbug.” ort 
It certainiy was not. That one ope: Up 
tion changed the face of the world. |: ‘g tim 
is hard for us to realize just what lif g sion 
was— its sufferings, its needless deaths 
before the discovery of anesthesia. In a 3 wil 
few months every civilized country had . out 
adopted the discovery. In England i: ma 
inspired Simpson with the ambition to q alt 
find an anesthetic that would relieve th: hs opt 
sufferings of women in childbirth—th: j pre 
outcome of which was chloroform. cal 
Greatly as anesthesia has diminished g ex 
the agony of the world, it brought onl; 4 ne! 
suffering to its discoverers. The man ‘ Co 
attempts made to recognize and reward ; ler 
the achievement ended only in recrimina ; tor 
tions and wranglings over the question 7 1S 
of priority. The periodical appearanc: on 
of bills in Congress providing pen . br 
sions and gifts of money was invariably co 
the signal for the rising of the actimon: i du 
ous and voluble champions of each man. q fu 
Bitterness and the consciousness of na be 
tional ingratitude was thus their portion 5 un 
They all had tragical ends. Long died y if 
in obscurity, Morton died of a broken .* be 
heart, Jackson ended his days in a luna- sf Ir 
tic-asylum, and Wells committed suicide. 
In practically all departments of anes- a al 
therics America has been the leader. It + ti 
was Oliver Wendell Holmes who gav: 
this new phenomenon the name anes- -. 
thesia—the word meaning “without feel- = th 
ing,” being taken from the Greek. Ni- 3 s¢ 
trous oxide gas, for general use in dental q th 
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rery, is an Ame rican discovery. Soon 
frer Simpson’s achievement, c hloroform 
.ecame the regular European anesthetic, 
+ only in childbirth, but im all surgi- 
|| operations. Americans, however, re- 
ed to adopt it, always maintaining 
+ chloroform was more dangerous 
ether and that their own anesthetic 
id ultimately supersede it. In this 
ntention they have won; for in all the 
t enlightened parts of Europe ether 
rapidly becoming the regular anes- 
tic for serious surgical operations. 
\nother notable American contmabu- 
tion is spinal anesthesia. Hardly had 
ether and chloroform est: iblished them- 
lves when certain limitations became 
manifest. Their administration to pa- 
ents with weak hearts or weak lungs 
involved considerable danger. Sufferers 
sm asthma, or diseases of the kidneys 
or the liver, took these anesthetics badly. 
Upon advanced alcoholics they some- 
times had little effect. There is occa- 
sionally a patient who has a morbid 
horror of losing consciousness, and who 
will prefer to undergo an operation with- 
out an anesthetic—or, as happens in 
many instances, ne glect the operation 
altogether. In the great majority of 
oper ations, ether or chloroform will 
probably be used to the end of time; but 
cannot something be done for these 
exceptional patients? It was a young 
neurologist of New York, Dr. J. Leonard 
Corning, who, in 1884, solved this prob- 
lem. ‘The reason that ether and chloro- 
form frequently have disastrous effects 
is that they suspend the operations not 
only of that part of the brain—the cere- 
brum—that regulates intelligence and 
consciousness, but that part—the me- 
dulla oblongata—which controls the 
functions of respiration and the heart- 
beat. We can lose consciousness without 
unfavorably affecting the vital processes; 
if we cease breathing or the heart stops 
beating, however, we immediately die. 
In an overwhelming majority of cases, 
the medulla is absolutely resistant to the 
anesthetic, and no disastrous manifesta- 
tions result; in some cases, however, it 
collapses at once and death intervenes. 
Uhe nerves, as most people know, are 
the telegraphic wires that communicate 
S¢ nsation De: all parts of the body to 
the br: ‘These nerves all enter the 
Voi petit oa 769.—4 


spinal cord which has about the same 
relation to them that a cable has to an 
intricate telegraphic system; that is, it 
gathers them all together in one com- 
paratively large, rope-like structure. 
Supposing, then, we should cut this 
spinal cord with a knife. Cle arly the 
brain would have no communication 
with that part of the body reached by 
the severed nerves. If we should cut it 
at the waist, the entire lower part of the 
body would lose se nsation and motion. 
If we should cut it higher‘up, say nearer 
the neck, the larger part of the trunk 
would likewise be shut off. Clearly so 
cutting the spinal cord would produce 
complete anesthesia in the section of 
the body affected. Such a permanent 
cutting, however, would involve serious 
consequences, which it is hardly neces- 
saty to detail. But it occurred to Dr. 
Corning that the injection of a local 
anesthetic, such as cocaine, into the vi- 
cinity of the spinal cord would accom- 
plish exactly the same result as its cut- 
ting with a knife. The only difference 
would be that its effects would be merely 
temporary—when the influence of the 
drug subsided, the body would again 
resume its normal functions. While its 
potency prevailed, however, there would 
be a state of anesthesia in the parts 
affected and surgical operations could 
be successfully performed. As the drug 
would not reach the brain, the patient 
would not lose consciousness, nor would 
respiration or heart action be affected. 
Medical science has devised few pro- 
cedures so inge nious as this; and the 
discovery of spinal anesthesia, as the new 
method was called, has secured Corning 
a permanent place in medical history. It 
has already been used in between 50,000 
and 60,000 operations, here and in Eu- 
rope—the cases nearly all those in which 
the standard anesthetics could not be 
administered. Several drugs besides co- 
caine have been found useful, notably 
eucaine, novocaine, and stovaine. 
More recent work again emphasizes 
this American pre-eminence in anesthe- 
sia. Dr. George W. Crile, of Cleveland, 
has evolved a procedure, known as 
auoci-association, which eliminates the 
last remaining terror of surgical opera- 
tions—death from “shock.” At the 
Rockefeller Institute Dr. S. J. Meltzer 
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has discovered a new method of ad- 
ministering ether directly to the lungs 
through a tube inserted in the windpipe. 
The advantage of this is that it aie 
the use of ether fool-proof. When this 
method is used it is impossible to kill a 
patient with ether. Deliberate expen- 
mental attempts to kill dogs have invari- 
ably failed. This new method, known 
as intra-tracheal insufflation, is now rap- 
idly coming into general use. 

Nearly all Americans have heard 
the experiments of Dr. William Beau- 
mont, the first to penetrate the secret 
mechanism of digestion; it is only in 
recent years, however, that medical men 
have really understood the accuracy and 
thoroughness with which his work was 
done. Beaumont’s “fistulous St. Mar- 
tin’’ has held his place for three-quarters 
of a century in all standard works on 
physiology. It was only two years after 
Sydney Smith's ill-natured challenge to 
American physicians and surgeons that 
Beaumont began these experiments. 
Born in Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1785, 
obtaining his medical education in the 
office of a country practitioner in Ver- 
mont, Beaumom for the larger part of 
his life did duty as an army surgeon, 
serving with particular distinction in 
several of the fiercest campaigns in the 
War of 1812. In 1820 his country de- 
tailed him to an army outpost on the 
Island of Michilimackinac, in Lake 
Michigan. 

One morning in 1822 a 
dian voyageur, Alexis St. 
tered the company store 
traders. In a few minutes 
accidentally went off 
feil, unconscious. 


young Cana- 
Martin, en- 


of the fur- 
a shot-gun 
and St. Martin 
Dr. Beaumont, having 
been rushed to the injured man, found 
a huge wound in the abdomen. ‘“‘He 
cannot live thirty-six hours,” said Beau- 
mont, after he had cleaned and dressed 
the injury. Alexis, however, falsified 
this prophecy. Moreover, as he recov- 
ered, something very remarkable hap- 
pened. The accident had not only lacer- 
ated his external abdominal wall, but 
had blown off an anterior section of his 
stomach. In healing, the orifice in the 
stomach attached itself to the orifice in 
the abdominal! wall, so that the two 
really made a continuous opening. This 
opening never closed, but remained ex- 
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posed until St. Martin’s death, nearly 
sixty years afterward. As a result th 
innermost operations of the stomach 
were made clear to the outside world 
One could look inside and observe all th. 
processes of digestion; could put food in 
and take it out; the human stomach, fo; 
all practical purposes, became an e» 
ternal organ. 

Freaks of nature like this had hap 
ened before; Dr. Beaumont’s glory 
10oweve.’, is that he saw : —— op 
portunity and seized it. . Martin wa 
poverty-stricken, eomiten lazy, an 
a drunkard; Beaumont took him int: 
his family, supported him, and kept hin 
under constant supervision for the bette: 
part of eight years. His patience wa 
sorely tried; Alexis would go off 
sprees, break his contracts, and ru 
away for weeks and months at a tim: 
He had absolutely no interest in th 
doctor’ S experiments was grotesque) 
lacking in scientific enthusiasm. Beau 
mont, however, endured all these tribu 
lations, xnd his ultimate reward was 
splendid one. The physiology of diges 
tion, as now laid down in medical sci 
ence, is practicaliv his work. ‘The fa 
mous remark of William Hunter, th 
great English physician, clearly show: 
how much the world knew about thes 
complicated processes in 1832, when 
Beaumont published his work: ‘“‘Som« 
physiologists wiil have it that the stom 
ach is a mill; others that it is a ferment 
ing-vat; others that it is a stew-pan; 
but, in my view of the matter, it is 
neither a mill, a fermenting-vat, nor a 
stew-pan, but a stomach, gentlemen, a 
stomach.” 

So the maiter stood when Beaumont 
published the results of his 238 observa 
tions on Alexis St. Martin. So little hav: 
his successors added, that the very w ords 
in which he described the actions of th« 
gastric juice are still preserved in th: 
standard text-books. A few years ago 
the Nobel prize was awarded to Prof. 

P. Pawlow, director of experimen 
tal physiology at the Russian Militar) 
School at St. Petersburg, for his work on 
digestion. Professor Pawlow experi 
mented by creating artificial fistulas in 
dogs—in all essentials the same as th« 
accidental fistula of which St. Martin 
was a victim. The amazing thing is the 
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ent to which the painstaking work of 
his great Russian scientist, with all the 
ol irces of the modern laboratory at 
} lis sposal, corroborated the work of 
this early nineteenth - century back- 


isman. “In reality,” says William 
0 Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Or fod, * Beaumont anticipated some of 


he most recent studies in the physiology 
ligestion.” The most famous of Paw- 
's experiments demonst ‘ated the ex- 
nt to which digs stion is a psychical 
rocess; how one’s state of mind has a 
owerful influence upon the digestive 
processes. nraging his dogs would stop 
he flow of gastric juice; the sight of 
od, the mere entrance into the room 
the keeper who fed them, would pre- 
pitate the digestive mechanism. This 
one of the very first discoveries which 
Beaumont announced. “His experi- 
ments,” continues Professor Osler, “ set- 
tled finally the chemical nature of the 
digestive process so much discussed from 
the days of the fundamental experi- 
ments of Réaumur and Spallanzani. 
Among Beaumont’s other impor- 
tant observations may be mentioned the 
confirmation of the discovery of oe 
of the presence of hydrochloric acid i 
the gastric juice; the recognition chat 
the essential elements of the gastric juice 
and the mucous secretion were separate, 
the establishment, by direct observation, 
of the profound influence of mental dis- 
turbances in the secretion of the gastric 
juice andin digestion; the fuller and more 
accurate comparative study of digestion 
in the stom: me with digestion outside the 
body; the rapid disappearance of water 
from the stomach through the pylorus; 
the first comprehensive and full study of 
the motions of the stomach; the study 
of the digestibility of different articles of 
diet, which remains to-day one of the 
most important contributions ever made 
to practical dietetics; the relation be- 
tween the amount of food taken and the 
quantity of gastric juice secreted; and 
many other points, the true significance 
of which has not been recognized until 
the recent researches of Professor Paw- 
low. . The pioneer physiologist of 
the United States and the fet to make 
a contribution of enduring value, Dr. 
Beaumont’s work remains a model of 
patient, persevering research.” 


Most Americans know Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes as a breakfast autocrat, 
an essayist, and a poet. Few realize that 
he made one of the most substantial 
contributions to the medical science of 
the nineteenth century. Many medical 
historians attribute the discovery of the 
contagiousness of puerperal fever to Ig- 
naz Semmelweiss —a monument glori- 
fying this achievement, indeed, has been 

erected to Semmelweiss in Budapest. 
His life was so romantic and tragical, 
his character was so splendid and his 
achievement so great, that his country- 
men may well be excused for regarding 
him as the discoverer. Most of us are 
familiar with the story; how Semmel- 
weiss, appointed in 1846 assistant pro- 
fessor in the maternity department of 
the hospital in Vienna, astonished and 
outraged his seniors by his insistent 
declaration that childbed fever was con- 
tagious, and that the infection was car- 
ried by the attending physicians and 
midwives from one patient to another. 
The young man’s pathetic end—the uni- 
versities and medical profession so perse- 
cuted him for his “ ridiculous” heresy that 
he died, at the age of forty-two, in a 
madhouse—is one of the tragedies of 
medical history. 

In fact, however, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes had already undergone a similar 
experience in the United States. The 
one difference between him and Semmel- 
weiss was that Holmes’s campaign suc- 
ceeded. He met ridicule and opposition, 
just as did Semmelweiss. After several 
years’ hard and persistent fighting, how- 
ever, he actually forced his views upon 
the medical profession in this country. 
He published his contagion theory of 
puerperal fever in 1843, a year before 
Semmelweiss was graduated. In the 

same year he prescribed the proper pre- 
vention—washing the physician’s hands 
with chloride of lime. His great essay, 
“On the contagiousness of puerperal 
fever,” in which, with his well-known 
literary charm, he proved his thesis at 
length and laid down the proper treat- 
ment—now accepted as one of the clas- 
sics of medical literature—appeared five 
years before anything had been heard 
of Semmelweiss. ‘Correct views of the 
cause of the disease,” says the German 
historian of Geburtshilfe, von Siebold, 
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were universally current in America be- 
fore the appearance of the letters and 
monograph of Semmelweiss.”’” Holmes’s 
essay created a sensation in England 
and laid the basis for the reform of 
maternity practice in that country. 

In Pans, Holmes had been the student 
of Louis—a man who seemed particu- 
larly to have the faculty of attracting 
brilliant young Americans. From 1828 
to 1845 Louis had a famous group of 
American pupils: Alfred Stille, Elisha 
Bartlett, W. W. Gerhard, and George C. 
Shattuck. These men did especially 
valuable and important work on typhoid 
fever. Until their time the medical pro- 
fession had always regarded typhoid and 
typhus fever as one and the same disease. 
This group of American students, how- 
ever, first established the fact that they 
were entirely distinct. Sir William Jen- 
ner spent the last years of his life at- 
tempting to teach England that these 
two diseases were not the same; he did 
so mainly by quoting from the writings 
of these Americans. One of the greatest 


English authorities on fevers says that 
the writings of Gerhard, 
Bartlett 


Shattuck and 
“might be put into the hands 
of the student to-day for the main fea- 
tures of the morbid anatomy and symp- 
toms of these diseases.” Bartlett’s book 
on Typhus and Typhoid, the same au- 
thority adds, “is in remarkable con- 
trast with the chaotic writings of English 
and Continental authorities.” The re- 
cent work of American bacteriologists 
has substantiated the discoveries of these 
early investigators. When the latter 
worked, of course, bacteria were un- 
known; they made their famous differ- 
entiation purely on the basis of clinical 
observations. One of the notable recent 
achievements of the United States 
Health Service is the discovery that 
typhus fever, far from being, as most of 
us had been led to believe, an extinct 
disease in the United States, still flour- 
ishes in attenuated form in the foreign 
sections of most of our large cities. 
It is another of those diseases which we 
owe to immigration. The Federal au- 
thorities have not only identified the 
disease, but have discovered its method 
of communication. The parasite which 
carries it finds its intermediate host in 
the common body louse. 


In 1872, a young, apaainitle, and 
warm - hearted Irishman, Joseph 
O’ Dwyer, joined the staff b- = New 
York Foundling Asylum. The experi- 
ences he met here for the first few years 
gave a melancholy cast to his characte: 
which he retained through life. The ter- 
ror of the establishment was diphtheria. 
The appearance of a single case drov: 
the sisters who acted as nurses into 2 
panic; the mortality ranged from forty 
to fifty per cent.; and the sufferings ot 
the little waifs were frightful. Night 
after night O’ Dwyer had to stand by the 
bedside and watch his charges slowl; 
die of suffocation; except for what wer 
usually futile attempts to ease thei: 
agony with narcotics, medical scienc« 
offered no relief. Occasionally O’ Dwye: 
would try the operation of tracheotom, 
—the artificial opening of the trachea, o: 
windpipe, for the admission of air to th: 
lungs—but the procedure seldom suc- 
ceeded. For centuries medical men had 
dreamed of introducing air by means of 
a tube slipped into the mouth and 
larynx; many daring experimenters had 
actually tried to do it, but all of them 
had failed. When O’ Dwyer began work, 
intubation was one of the most dis- 
credited ideas of practical medicine; th: 
mucous membrane of the larynx, his 
predecessors had discovered, was alto- 
gether too delicate to tolerate any for- 
eign substance. When the news went 
around New York, therefore, that 
O’ Dwyer had taken up this abandoned 
procedure, little less than a scandal re- 
sulted. He was generally denounced as 
a torturer of helpless children; even so 
broad-minded a scientist as Dr. Abra- 
ham Jacobi publicly took a stand against 
him —an attitude for which he af- 
terward made handsome reparation. 
Had it not been for the constant sight 
of asphyxiated babies O’Dwyer would 
never have had the courage to go on. 
His ultimate success was thus the prod- 
uct, more than anything else, of a tende: 
and sympathetic nature. His first case, 
that of a four-year-old girl, though tech- 
nically a failure, was, from O’Dwyer’s 
point of view, a great success. The child 
died of diphtheria, but her throat toler- 
ated the tube for sixteen hours. The 
fact that he had saved this child six- 
teen hours of fearful suffering was, for 
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O’ Dwyer, initial success enough. In his 
second attempt O’ Dwyer not only elimi- 
nated suffering, but saved the patient's 
life. It was in this way that an obscure 
practitioner in a foundling hospital in 
New York secured a medical immortality 
as the “father of intubation.” 

A few years after O’Dwyer’s success 
an event happened that tested his char- 
acter, both as a scientist and as a man. 
[his was the introduction of anti-toxin. 
Here was something which, if successful, 
seemed likely to make O’Dwyer’s life- 
work unnecessary. In spite of this he 
was one of the first Americans to test the 
new treatment. He became one of its 
most enthusiastic champions, in the days 
when it sorely needed friends; the fact 
that it relegated intubation into the 
background did not prejudice him even 
slightly. His discovery had saved many 
thousands of children’s lives before the 
appearance of anti-toxin; it is still fre- 
quently used, both in advanced cases of 
diphtheria and in certain other diseases 
in which the larynx has been partly or 
entirely closed. 

The closing years of the nineteenth 
century witnessed what Dr. William H. 
Welch, of Johns Hopkins, calls “‘the 
most valuable contribution to medicine 
and hygiene which has ever been made 
in this country, with the exception of the 
discovery of anesthesia.” Dr. Welch 
refers, of course, to the demonstration, 
by the Federal commission under the 
direction of Dr. Walter Reed, that the 
stegomyia mosquito is the intermediate 
agent in the transmission of yellow 
fever. It is hard to transport ourselves 
back to 1898, when the whole scientific 
world accepted the fomites theory— 
that yellow fever was communicated 
through unclean bedding, clothing, and 
other things associated directly with 
yellow-fever patients. The story has 
been told so many times—how these 
American investigators and volunteer 
American soldiers inoculated themselves 
with suspected mosquitoes, and slept in 
the beds of yellow-fever patients; how 
many of them paid the penalty of their 
scientific zeal with their lives; how, as 
a result of their labors, yeliow fever has 
been practically banished from the face 
of the earth—that it is hardly necessary 
to repeat it here. 


This single discovery promises to have 
the utmost effect upon general history. 
It has already made practical one enor- 
mous undertaking, the building of the 
Panama Canal. Moreover, it lays open 
enormous stretches of rich and beautiful 
tropical country to Caucasian civilization. 

The last ten years will always figure 
largely in the history of American medi- 
cine, because it was in that period that 
the country assumed a foremost position 
as a headquarters for medical research. 
In 1902, there was not a single institu- 


.tion of the kind in the United States. 


England had its Lister Institute, Ger- 
many its Institute for Infectious Dis- 
eases, France its Pasteur Institute, 
Russia the Royal Military Institute at 
St. Petersburg; it was not until the 
founding of the Rockefeller Institute, 
however, that America had anything 
comparable with them. Ten years ago 
not a dollar was spent in Chicago on 
independent studies of this kind; now 
Chicago has four flourishing research 
laboratories. Probably the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York can show the 
largest harvest. It has given the world 
Dr. Simon Flexner’s cure for cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, Dr. Alexis Carrel’s 
surgery of the arteries, his demonstra- 
tion of the possibility of transplanting 
organs from one body to another, and 
his method of growing cells indefinitely 
outside the body. These latter experi- 
ments have entirely changed modern 
conceptions of life and death—have even 
lent some authority to the idea, with 
which so many imaginations have busied 
themselves, that the worn-out, senile 
human frame itself may sometime be 
restored to youth. Dr. Samuel J. Melt- 
zer’s method of intra-tracheal insufflation, 
already referred to in the use of anesthe- 
tics, is also valuable in surgery, in that, for 
the first time, it lays open to the surgeon 
the entire chest cavity — lungs, heart, 
cesophagus. Dr. Hideyo Noguchi has 
worked out a new skin reaction, far 
simpler than the Wasserman, for the 
diagnosis of syphilis. This same inves- 
tigator has also discovered something 
which Pasteur sought for in vain—the 
organism that causes hydrophobia. Only 
the other day Dr. Flexner announced the 
discovery of that organism which scores 
of scientists, here and in Europe, have 
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heen seeking for the last six years—the 
one that causes poliomyelitis, or infan- 
tile paralysis. 

A disease in which American scien- 
tists have especially distinguished them- 
selves is cancer. We have learned more 
about cancer in the last six years than 
in the preceding six thousand. Dr. Paul 
Ehrlich, in the course of his latest visit 
to the United States, declared that the 
ultimate conquest of the disease was as 
certain as was the capture of Port Arthur 
after the Japanese had taken the first 
trench. 

All modern progress in cancer re- 
search depends upon one single fact; the 

roduction of the disease experimentally. 
he first man to do this in any compre- 
hensive way, and by that single achieve- 
ment lay the basis of modern cancer 
experimentation, was Leo Loeb, then of 
the Chicago Polyclinic. America pos- 


sesses the frst institution, the Gratwick 
Laboratory at Buffalo, ever established 
exclusively for the study of this disease. 
Here under Dr. Harvey R. Gaylord and 
Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, was made the dis- 
covery which furnishes the greatest rea- 
son to hope that we shall probably some 


day be able to treat the disease. In 
inoculating mice and rats with the can- 
cer cell, Dr. Gaylord and others were 
struck by one significant fact—that only 
a certain percentage contracted the dis- 
ease. In other words, a large number 
of the animals possessed certain forces 
within themselves, certain resisting pow- 
ers, that enabled them to throw off the 
cancer cell. In watching the inoculated 
animals, Drs. Gaylord and Clowes dis- 
covered a more remarkable fact. Cer- 
tain cancers reached an appreciable size, 
stopped growing, began slowly to retro- 
gress, and finally utterly disappeared. 
When the experimenters attempted to 
inoculate these animals again, the tu- 
mors made no progress. In other words, 
a mouse that had developed cancer and 
spontaneously recovered from it was 
immune against another attack. 

When carefully considered, these ex- 
periments, which were afterward re- 
peated and confirmed by European sci- 
entists, demonstrated that cancer, at 
least theoretically, was a curable dis- 
ease. [he laws of immunity apply to it 
just as they do to typhoid fever and 
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diphtheria. When assailed, the bod 

manufactures certain properties that 
seek to destroy the disease. In a con 
siderable number of these mice, natu: 

actually performs cures. In rare in 
stances with human beings, spontaneo: 

recoveries also occur; medical literatur: 
contains a few cases where malignan: 
growths have mysteriously disappeared 
If we could discover the mec Fanis: 

which nature uses in these processes ani 
succeed in reproducing it artificially, th: 
cancer problem would be solved. 

And recently the work of anothe: 
American, Dr. Peyton Rous, of th 
Rockefeller Institute, promises to clea: 
up the most baffling of all cancer prob- 
lems—its cause. «he medical world ha 
long been divided into two hostile camp 
on this question: one holding that an 
invading micro-organism produced th: 
disease, the other that it was caused al- 
ways by some mysterious disorganiza- 
tion of body cells. The first theor 
necessarily implied that cancer was 
contagious disease; the second as clearly 
implied that it was not. Until Dr. 
Rous began his work the preponderanc: 
of authority was unquestionably opposed 
to the idea that a living agent produced 
cancer. His experiments involve too 
many details and are too intricate fo: 
description in this place. The important 
fact is that, from the cancerous growths 
of chickens, Dr. Rous has obtained an 
agent—in all probability a living agent— 
which, when injected into other chick- 
ens, produces true cancer. In the cas: 
of these fowls, therefore, cancer is caused 
by something which comes from without. 
In any popular sense of the word, how- 
ever, this chicken cancer is not con- 
tagious. Healthy chickens, kept in the 
closest association with the cancerous 
ones, never “‘catch” the disease. Sim- 
ilarly, healthy human patients can asso- 
ciate with cancerous invalids with im- 
punity. Dr. Rous’s discovery is so new 
and upsets so many accepted ideas that 
the scientific world has not yet digested 
it. His one series of experiments has 
placed the question of cancer causation 
in an altogether new light. In spite of 
the ridicule scientists have been heap- 
ing for years upon the parasite theory, 
it really looks, after all, as though this 
were the correct one. 
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BY CALVIN 


Y Gov’nor and | didn’t 
have any family ’cept 
4 each other, but we was 


ake just “cross the garden 
aS pes wall. 

Sometimes we went over to see about 
it, but she’d never come back with us, 
and one evenin’, when lyin’ down half 
asleep on the grass, I heard her ’splain 
why. She’d lived and traveled so much 
among great folks that she had to marry 
one of ’em, else she wouldn’t be happy. 

“I’m comin’ on,” father told her. 
“I’m pros’cutin’ ’torney.” 

“And if I’d married you two years 
ago, you wouldn’t have been that,” sne 
said. It was pretty fierce scoldin’. She 
said he had brains to clear a way through 
other men, but would rather dream 
about it than do it. 

“What if I took you now?” she asked. 

“T’d go right on up to Congress with 
such backin’,” father ’splained. 

“You have the backin’ now,” she told 
him, and he began quarrelin’. 

‘Il guess you think more of bein’ 
great than you do o’ me.” 

“Not at all,” she said, but if you 
won t fight to win on your own count, 
maybe you'll do it to win me. You 
ought to be ’shamed to talk so. Now 
you’re quarrelin’. Go home.” 

She rose from the stone bench, proud 
and tall, with her eyes shinin’ and hair 
changin’ from brown to gold. in the 
moonlight. 

“I’m not goin’ home,” I told ’em, and 
both were still for a minute. 

“I thought you were asleep. Wasn’t 
you snorin’ just now?” they asked. I 
couldn’t remember, and father said to 
forget what I’d heard, too. 

| answered “sure,” and asked him 
why he didn’t go ahead to Congress. 

“So you're startin’ in to hound me, 
too. I s’pose I’m not much of a father 
at present,” he said, half mad. 


Folks 


JOHNSTON 


“Go on home,” said Miss Helen. 
“Jerry can stay awhile.” 

“If you take one of us you'll take 
both,” he answered, and packed me off 
on his shoulder. 

Father began workin’ night and day 
to break up the ring o’ grafters in our 
county. 

“They’ve trapped one poor devil,” he 
told me, “so at begin the fight for 
greatness by sendin’ him up. If I can 
smash the ring they'll have to send me 
to Washin’ton!” 

There wasn’t much jokin’ or playin’ 
at our house after that, ’cause we had 
somethin’ better to think about, and on 
the day Gray the grafter was to be tried | 
went down with father tohear his speech. 

The court-room was fillin’ up for the 
great trial when we got there, and a 
buzz of voices, not all friendly, followed 
father up the aisle to his office. 

I stayed in the court-room because | 
wanted to climb up on the sill of a back 
window and look in through the iron 
bars at the crowd. I played there till 
a girl not so old as me, who was sittin’ 
in the corner by herself, began watchin’. 

“T am in jail behind the bars,” | 
told her. 

Then she began wipin’ her eyes, which 
were very big and brown, and her loose 
black hair scattered over her face. 

“But there’s no use snivellin’ about 
it,” I told her, “‘’cause I can break jail,” 
and I dropped to the bench beside her. 

She ’splained that | hadn’t made her 
cry; it was the iron bars did it. 

‘““My father could put your father in 
jail,” 1 told her. 

“*He’s already there,” she whimpered, 
so I said: 

“Well, then, my father will get him 
out. He is the pros’cutor.” 

““Promise!’’ she said, and studied me 
so solemn that of course | did. 

She had on a clean white dress and sat 
straight with her hands in her lap, so 
I asked her name and she answered, 
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“Margie Gray.” She had run away 
from the aunt she lived with, to be at 
her father’s trial. ‘They won’t even 
let me see him in jail,” she said, “and 
he’ll think I’ve gone back on him.” She 
clapped her hands with a new notion and 
then stopped with ’em held in the air. 
“My father will do anything for me,” 
she said. “Are you very sure that 
yours will do what you ask him?” 

[ remembered the speech written 
against Gray and didn’t know what to 
answer; then I said, “ He’ll let Gray out 
if he’s not guilty.” 

“Oh, he ain’t—he ain’t!” she said; 
“he’s good.” 

“Then it’s all right. Let’s play I’m 
an animal in a cage, and you can guess 
his name.” 

After that we had a good time, and 
I grinned through the bars, first a 
leopard and then a fox, and other beasts. 
I could hear father speakin’, and the 
crowd pressin’ up to the front of the big, 
dingy court-room left us pretty much 
alone back there. 

“Tell me, has the trial begun? What 


will happen now?” whispered Margie. 
She must climb into the window bv me, 


to look over the crowd, and, seein’ Gray 
at a table near the jury, stretched out 
her hand as far as possible, sayin’: 
“Papa, papa,” to herself. “‘Wouldn’t 
he want me to come to him?” she asked, 
“and sit right close by him? No? Oh, 
Jerry, you mean forme not to interrupt 
till it’s all over, and then they’ll let him 
loose ?”’ 

As I didn’t answer, she kept right on. 
“Ts that tall, splendid man your father? 
He talks in a fierce way. Are you sure 
he’ll do anything for you?” 

I Bat | though I'd never seen my 
father so fierce and earnest before. Ev- 
ery word rang out, and he swayed the 
people with a wave of his hand. 

I dropped from the sill to go home, 
and Margie looked down on me. 
“That’s a good Jerry to go to him 
now,” she said, so proud of me that I 
couldn’t run away. 

A man wearin’ a cap and carryin’ a 
satchel like a traveler had just come in. 
He heard the speakin’ and paced up and 
down on tiptoe, listenin’, then pulled 
himself up by the window bars till he 
could see over the crowd. 
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After that he leaned against the wall, 
wipin’ the dust from his face, and as m 
father’s voice sank lower and lower « 
the close, he scribbled on a piece . 
paper and motioned to me. 

“Boy, can you pick out the pros’ cu- 
tor—the man speakin’ now? Here’s ; 
coin for you. Slide through the crowd; 
don’t let anything head you off. Gi, 
him this paper the moment he’s don 
Remember, I’m watchin’ you from thi 
window!” He gave me a little push 
and I went in among the men just as 
the last word of the speech was spoken 

I was almost crushed, but there wa 
a sudden shiftin’ about as though a wind 
shook ’em, and I was through like 
rabbit. 

Father, who turned toward his offic: 
took the paper, and | stood facin’ th 
prisoner, a big bony man who wa 
countin’ his fingers like a puzzle. | 
looked back at Margie, and even tha: 
far away could see her eyes shinin’ 
she held out her hand to me. Then 
father walked through the crowd, which 
opened a way for him, and near the back 
window leaned his ear toward the man 
in the cap. 

This man whispered and held on to 
his sleeve. 

Father, his eyes still blazin’, looked 
back. The sheriff had sent everybody 
to the benches, and now we could se 
the judge, and the jury, who wer 
talkin’ among ’emselves in their seats 

Still he didn’t answer the man, who 
said: “They’re on a verdict now; the) 
won't retire. That speech has dazed 
"em.’’ 

The court-room seemed cold and still, 
and I was frightened to have somethin’ 
touch me and take my hand. | felt 
Margie’s breath on my cheek. “Ask 
him,” she whispered. But I looked a: 
my father, who held so many men unde: 
a spell, and of a sudden he felt it. Even 
while the stranger was speakin’, and 
Margie had hold o’ my hand, we stood 
proud o’ what he’d done, and different 
from the people around us; it was lik: 
flyin’ on wings. 

“Guilty,” read the judge from a paper 
handed him by the jurymen. 

The stranger slipped away with his 
satchel, and the crowd, passin’ out, shook 
father’s hand and drew him along. 
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fight 
great 
you,” 


‘* This 
neans 
things to 
they said. 

Court had 

surned, and the 

} rift gone out 

1€ back way 

ith his prison- 

r, while Margie 

as huddled on a 

ench in the din- 

y corner, her 
lack hair drag- 
gin’ on the floor. 
‘Papa ‘Il think I 
don’t care, cause 
[| didn’t go to 
him,” she said, 
cryin’. I never 
could be in that 
room again with- 
out rememberin’ 
her like that. 
She stood up, 
tyin’ her hair in 
its ribbon and 
smoothin’ her 
dress. 

“T only prom- 
ised, to keep you 
from cryin’,” | 
’splained. “He’s 
guilty, anyway,” 
and she an- 
swered,very 
quiet: 

“T won’t cry 
any more’; then 
with face all 
stained, but eyes 
quite dry, she 
walked out into the sunshine. 
understood that folks couldn't 
*bout convicks. 

My father was a great man after that, 
and I was « great man’s son. The boys 
let me lead off in most games, and Helen 
Lane told father: 

“Your vict’ry has raised Jerry above 
other boys—he has the grand manner.” 
She told o’ the comp’ny she’d been in 
and their splendid ways, and kissed me 
to pay for the battle he’d won at her 
command. 

“You will kiss me, too, if you want 
to pay,” said father, and though she 
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SHE ROSE FROM THE 
AND TALL, WITH 


She 
bother 
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laughed “No,” 
he kissed her 
hand. 

“Now go and 
arm yourself for 
the fray,” she 
said. “*Ever’- 
body says you 
are smashin’ the 
old order.” 

““T’ll go 
your word this 
time,” said fa- 
ther, “’cause I’m 
stackin’ the 
cards doom 
*gainst a man on 
trial to-mor- 
row.” 

“One 


at 


’ 
oO 


0” the 
ring?’’ asked 
Miss Lane, in- 
terested; but he 
shook his head. 

“Only a rob- 
ber, this time.” 

“No matter,” 
she said. “‘Clear 
the docket of all 
of ’em. Oh, if I 
could only speak 
in court I’d 
strike down the 
guilty!” 

At home fa- 
ther settled down 
to his speech 
against the rob- 
ber next day. | 
woke late in the 
night and, hear- 
in’ steps in the 
lib’ary, looked in at him with a towel 
round his head and mutterin’ to himself. 

Stead o’ sendin’ me back, he said, 
“Come in,” and threw a dressing-gown 
‘round my shoulders! We was always 
partners like that. Then he sat under 
the green-shaded lamp at his desk, 
frownin’ down at the papers. 

“What sends you prowlin’ this time 
o’ night?” he asked. 

“Just for comp’ny,” I told him. The 
summer night was so still that the 
leaves rustled like waterfalls, and we 
could hear the trottin’ of a horse, far 
away. 


STONE BENCH, PROUD 


HER EYES’ SHINING 
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“It’s a doctor,” I said. 
somebody’s dyin’.”’ 

“He is far from us, 
said. After a while | 
robber speech was done. 

“It won’t come,” he said, and struck 
the desk with his fist. ‘‘There’s some 
*fernal cloud on my mind. I’ve got to 
throw it off. I must win every case now. 


“Maybe 


Jerry boy,” he 


asked if the 


A cle ar docket 1 IS the road to 
as he stopped. 
the corners 
I hitched my 


*“Washin’ton,” I said, 

He looked crafty out o’ 
o’ his eyes, and 
closer. 

“IT bet Miss Lane would strike down 
those guilty folks,” I said. 

‘Jerry, she’s wonderful, ain’t she? 
I bet there won't be another woman in 
Washin’ton so splendid,” he said. 

“Not ever,” | answered. Then he 
looked down at the sheets o’ paper 
scattered ever’ where. 

“Wait,” he mumbled; “it’s comin’. 7 
He crumpled up and brushed ’em all 
aside. ‘When I think o’ winnin’ her—” 
he said, and began to write. All this 
time the hoof- beats sounded louder 
above the scratchin’ of the pen. 

“Jerry,” he said, of a sudden, “do 
you remember that her hair is red-gold 
and her eyes gray?” and I nodded. 

“Lord have mercy on these men up 
in my court,” he laughed. His eyes 
were bright now, and he showed his 
teeth with a kind o’ fierceness while 
writin’. I was proud to be there to help 
with the doom o’ the men on the docket. 

Then I felt a kind o’ chill as the hoof- 
beats stopped in front of our house. A 
minute later the doctor, who lived up 
our street, came in. 

He was a rough old man with bushy 
gray eyebrows, who had been in the 
army, and he helped himself to some 
cigars. 

“I'd run out,” he ’splained, “and 
you'll have to treat this time o’ night, 
Mr. Pros’cutor.” 

Father grinned, and as they spoke a 
minute the doc tor looked down at the 
sheets 0’ writin’. 

“You can’t pros’cute him,” he said, 
layin’ his finger on the name; “he’s 
dead, since about an hour.” He grum- 
bled that he’d saved father work and had 
paid for his cigars; then hurried out, 
and the hoof-beats began again. 


chair 





“Dead,” said father to himself, and 
stared at the wall, white-faced; then he 
looked down at the sheets and shook his 
head over ’em. 

“Did he die gu‘!ty?” 
was some time 
tremblin’ a little: 

“Jerry, we are 
now.” 

After a bit he took me back to bed 
and sat there while I went to sleep. 
But | woke up and saw him through the 
curtains, tearin’ up the speech sheet by 
sheet and watchin’ it burn in the tray 
before him. And I was glad it wasn’t 
Gray who had died in jail, though o’ 
course that was none o’ my business. 

We all felt sorry for Gray when his 
*peal come up the next week. Once, 
when down-town with Miss Helen, | saw 
Margie lookin’ at the jail windows, and 
spoke to her. 

“That’s a shabby little girl,” Miss 
Helen said, “but it’s right to be polite 
to ever body; it’s the way to get along 
in the world.” 

I told about Margie in the court-room, 
and the strange man who sent me after 
father at the last minute. 

**A late witness,” she said. 

We both felt sorry that a man with 
such a shabby little girl to look after 
couldn’t behave himself, and that eve- 
nin’ we talked it over. 

“You're so good-hearted,” she said 
to father, “that it hurts you to pros’cute 
criminals, ’count o’ their families.” 
Yet she knew statesmen who had to 
make laws that were hard on lots o’ 
good men and their families. 

Father had been downcast since the 
robber died in jail, but he felt better 
talkin’ to Miss Helen. 

““Gray’s friends, the grafters, will be 
in a panic,” she said; “we'll beat ’em 
easy.” She was so interested that she 
called her sister and her husband, who 
lived there, and we all went over to our 
house to hear what father had written 
on the ’peal case. 

He hadn’t written any since the rob- 
ber died two nights before, but he got 
out the papers o’ the old trial and told 
what he would have to say. 

That wasn’t what they’d come for, 
atall. ‘You'll have to make the speech 
to us as you will to the s’preme court,” 


I asked, 


before he 


but it 
answered, 


not pros’cutin him 
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-aid Miss Helen, and o’ course father 
reed to her. 
~ It was a fine speech, tellin’ how guilty 

‘ray was, and I thought no wonder 
largie said she wouldn't cry any more 

+ him. We all shook his hands when 

vas finished, and Miss Helen’s eyes 

re bright as fire when she whispered, 

I'll listen for that voice on the floor o’ 

yngress.” 

She had told me I'd better not speak 

that late witness again. Father had 
nough bother with the reg’ lar witnesses. 

SO, the next week, the speech was 
nade to the high court; Gray 
‘iudged a convick and the grafters were 
in a panic. 

[hen people were proud to have us 
in that town, and before things began 
stirrin’ for the lection, we took a va- 
cation. Miss Helen’s folks went with 
us three down to father’s old homestead, 
on the river, twenty miles from town. 

That old farm-house 

stands on a little hill, and 
when the wind blows it 
rattles all its windows at 
once like skeleton bones. 
On one side the fields run 
clear down to the river 
bend, but on the other 
they end in Deadscum 
Swamp. 

The sun had already 
scorched the grass brown 
and the corn was turnin’ 
vellow,but Deadscum 
blazed a shiny, poison 
green. 

The folks told me to 
keep away from there, but 
[ went in a little ways only 
to see what made it poison. 

It was dark under the 
sycamores and cotton- 
woods, and so still that | 
could hear the river pour- 
in’ over the shoals a mile 
away. Pools o’ rotted wa- 
ter were scattered about, 
with swarms o’ gnats and 
dragon-flies floatin’ in their 
steam when the sun struck 
through. And a snake 
with red splotches stuck 
out his tongue. Then a 
big buzzard flapped up in 


was 
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front o’ me and I jumped from one dry 
spot to another gettin’ out. 

Sometimes the folks went on picnics, 
but generally they stayed around the 
house, playin’ croquet or tennis. I wore 
my khaki suit and was fishin’ or swim- 
min’ most o’ the first week, till one 
evenin’, crossin’ the field near the 
swamp, I heard somebody singin’. It 
was very low, like a sleepy bird, and, 
lookin’ close, | sawa spot o’ white waved 
like a signal. Then the singin’ stopped. 

It was gettin’ dusky, and I knew that 
swamp; but great folks can’t run away, 
so I went to the edge, and, ever’ thing 
bein’ still, broke through the bushes and 
whistled. I heard a snake give a sharp 
twang and slide off into the water, and 
I pushed on a little, pretty scared. 

Between two black pools ] stood, 
lookin’ into an open space. The light 
was goin’ out, but | saw a sparkle among 
the ferns like a snake’s track. Then the 


*My FATHER COULD PUT YOUR FATHER IN JAIL” 
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tree-tops waved apart and the sun, just 
settin’, lit up the long spider-webs which 
draggled and smoked like fire among the 
trunks. But’’stead of a spider | saw a 
little barefoot girl swingin’ in the very 
center. As the trees waved the sun was 
blotted out and then came back; there 
she swung in a vine loop, with black, 
tangled hair and bright eyes, watchin’ 
me. 

“I know you, Margie Gray,” I said, 
after a while, goin’ closer. She rested 
her chin in her hands and there was 
somethin’ very old and crafty about her. 

“i've got to make a boat to sail down 
the river,” she said, “and I haven't got 
any saw or hammer or a file.” 

“You don’t need a file,” I told her, 
and she seemed terrible cast down, 
wringin’ her hands together.” 

| asked how she got down here in 
Deadscum, but she wouldn’t tell unless 
| brought the tools to build a_ boat, 
without tellin’ anybody; so | promised. 

“You go back on promises; so I dare 
you to come back with ’em after dark,” 
she said. 

“The other promise was only to keep 
you from cryin’,” | answered. 

“| haven’t cried since then,”’ she said. 
Her eyes were steady and dry; I noticed, 
too, that her dress was tore, and she was 
barefoot among all those snakes. 

©’ course I told her to come up to the 
farm-house, but she said livin’ in the 
swamp was best. Then I started off, 
knowin’ she must have run away from 
her aunt and maybe lost herself. 

Well, | was glad to do soraethin’ for 
her, but after gettin’ to the house I 
changed my mind. 

Gray, the convick, had escaped while 
bein’ taken to state’s-prison. “He 
knocked the sheriff over the head and 
jumped from the train,” father told me. 

Miss Helen stood by frownin’. “ What 
will people say,” she said, “that you 
officers let him get away?” 

“He'll not get far,” answered father, 
‘with bloodhoun’s after him—unless he 
finds some crook to file off his manacles.”’ 

Then I knew why Margie wanted the 
hile. 

That night the windows thundered a 
good deal, and the next day was cloudy. 
So I stayed inside and played cards with 
father and Miss Helen. 


Once she laid down her hand to ask, 
“They can track him with the dogs?” 

“Oh yes,” he answered; “they catch 
lots of ’em that way.” 

“The beasts won’t bite him. I hate 
the sight o’ blood,” she said with a 
smile, and drew me close, shiverin’. 

“They’re held in leash,” said father. 
“Your play. Remember, I’m takin’ a 
vacation from sheriffs and prisoners.” 

He and Miss Helen didn’t notice any- 
body but each other, and after a while | 
went up in the attic; where I played and 
looked out o’ the window sometimes. 
The rain and mist blew up so thick from 
the river that Deadscum was blotted 
out. 

Once | went down to ask, “Is Gray 
guilty?” and the dthers answered, “ Yes 
indeed he is guilty.” 

Up in the attic again [ thought it was 
a shame that a man with a shabby little 
girl couldn’t behave, and wondered why 
Margie would stick by him when she 
wouldn’t cry for him. 

The wind blew harder and harder, 
strikin’ the shingles like charges from a 
gun, and it was mighty comfor’ble in the 
warm attic drillin’ at soldiers, with an 
old rifle. I was col’nel, my father was 
general, and Miss Helen sent us out to 
battle. When we won, people shouted 
about us—the squalls burst among the 
shingles like salutes o’ cannon. We 
were great folks. 

Then there was beatin’ o’ hoofs, and 
I listened. Closer they came, like the 
doctor’s horse in the night when the 
prisoner was dead. Some draggled men 
rode into the yard and threw the leash 
off two big dogs, which began rangin’ the 
field as though huntin’ rabbits. 

As I passed through, our fierce old 
sheriff was layin’ off his belt and re- 
volvers. “‘We held the trail to the 
river,” he said. “To-morrow we'll 
scour the country for a fresh one.” And 
I could hear the bloodhoun’s bayin’ out 
in the field. 


As I went down ’cross the field ever’ 
one 0’ those squalls struck me like a wet 


wildcat full o’ claws. And I could see 
green eyes and red throats, too, but that 
came 0’ the big dogs’ jumpin’ and bayin’ 
‘round me, all blurred in rain. 

"Course they had the scent o’ Gray, 
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and wouldn’t tackle me; but thinkin’ I’d 
oined in the hunt, they were excited 
nough to bowl me over. They nearly 
erabbed me, on my hands and knees, 
bein’ like wolves to jump on whatever's 
lown, and we were ‘lone together as 
n a wilderness. But I thought to yell 
in their faces, and they pulled up, 
s’ prised. 

Lucky I had on my khaki suit to 
stand rough wear, for now I couldn’t 
vo down the river- bank, which was 
higher than the swamp, as I'd first 
planned. The dogs would be sure to 
follow by an epen path, so the only 
thing to do was for me to head straight 
into Deadscum and try to lose them. | 
thought maybe they'd get snake-bit ot 
caught in quicksand. 

| broke through the fringe of bushes 
at the place I’d seen Margie’s signal, and 
slumped down to my chin; nght there 
I lost the saw, but the file and nails were 
in my pocket and the hatchet stuck in 
my belt. Maybe I didn’t swing a-hold 
o the vines and climb! but the dogs 
couldn’t do that, and as they swam and 


floundered below I nearly kicked off 


their heads, ’cause they couldn’t snap 
at me very often without stranglin’. 
They felt they hadn’t a chance, and, 
goin’ back to land, began circlin’ the 
edge of the swamp, while I cut cross 


the middle. All the glades were covered 
with water now, but I could tell the 
tussocks by the bushes growin’ on ’em, 
and, workin’ from one to another, came 
out on the river by afternoon. 

I knew Margie and the outlaw would 
be here somewhere, and, spyin’ an old 
boat on the gravel, shouted for ’em, till 
they showed up just below me; then | 
slid down and we all went into a sort 
o’ little cave which flood water had hol- 
lowed out in the bank. 

Gray’s hair and beard were long and 
ragged, and he scowled, but I’d turned 
pretty wild myself while those dogs 
were tryin’ to drag me from the vines, 
and wasn’t s’prised by this. 

I was watchin’ him and he kept watch- 
in’ me, but Margie talked more than she 
ever did in her life. 

“Pa’s so busy filin’ you'll ’scuse him,” 
she said; ‘but I wouldn’t have no man- 
ners not to thank you for bringin’ them 
tools through the swamp, would I, pa?” 
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He stopped to look at me, and | 
couldn’t help tellin’ him to hurry 

As he began filin’ again Margie told 
me: ‘‘When pa ’scaped and come back 
to our house in the night, we filled a 
sack full o’ food and found a file, and I 
followed him into the woods barefoot. 
The chain between the han’cuffs was 
broke, Jerry, but I thought he’d need 
somebody to file ’em off, and after he’d 
kissed me good-by, | had hard runnin’ 
to keep up. He kep’ tellin’ me good-by 
till we come to the river and found a 
leaky old boat under the bank.” A 
big tree blew down just to one side of 
us, but she said: ‘‘Nev’ mind!” and 
kept on: 

“Then we sailed ’way, Jerry, after 
he’d put me back on the bank twice 
and I| had to splash into deep water to 
catch up.” 

“What did you do with your own 
file?’ I asked, and Gray showed a hole 
in his coat pocket. 

“Better keep on flin’ and then mend 
your boat,” I told him; and after 
thinkin’ a minute he began again. He 
seemed to know I| was keepin’ somethin’ 
back. 

Margie was talkin’ ahead: “So, after 
we'd hid in the swamp, Jerry, I saw you 
and made a signal. Ain’t we lucky to 
have such a good friend? I jus’ been 
tellin’ pa that soon as the man’cles was 
off I’d go back to town and he could 
"scape out o’ here and make a nice home 
somewhere. I'd allus be packed up 
ready to go keep house for him.” 

“Why don’t you get in your boat and 
start on?’ | asked Gray, and at last he 
spoke. 

“See how the rain-water runs out of 
it. I'll mend it to-morrow.” 

I told him to take mine at the land- 
in’ below. “But you'll have to work 
down the bank stead o’ crossin’ the field 
even after dark,” | ’splained, and then, 
droppin’ the file, he laid both hands on 
my knees. 

“Why mustn’t I cross the field after 
dark? Don’t you think you ought to 
tell me?” 

I felt my throat choke up, cause it 
was pretty hard to go back on the 
Gov’nor, who needed to capture this 
man. 

“Maybe ’tain’t any o’ my business 
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to hear,” said Margie, and, lookin’ 
away, put her hands over her ears. | 
could just see het neck and her cheek, 
which was thin and sun-tanned. The 
torn dress was washed clean of mud, and 
her hair tied back smooth with a willow 
twig. 

“Are you done tellin’?” she asked, 
half turnin’ and lookin’ under her arm 
with eyes that were not like Miss Helen 
Lane’s. 

“It’s the dogs,” 
on the Gov’nor. 
your scent on het 
told all 

Gray's face lit up with a kind o’ 
wildhre. ‘‘ Bloodhoun’s!”’ he said, with 
a hard laugh. ‘“ Bloodhoun’s!” 
that Margie heard. 

“Maybe the Lord ‘Il 


1 said, goin’ back 
“And Margie has 


clo’s Chen I 


so loud 


‘member us. 


} WAS WATCHIN’ HIM AND HE KEPT WATCHIN’ ME 
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Jerry did,” and she touched his arm, but 
she didn’t cry. 

y Both 0’ you have my scent on your 
clo’s,” Gray said; “I can’t leave you 
here.” He planned to wade or swim 
down the river, pushin’ us two ahead 
on a log as far as the landin’. 

“Then I'll take you in the boat,” he 
said, “‘and “bout dusk drop you near 
some farm-house. They’d take Margic 
in till they could send her to town, and 
| could walk back home.” 

“’Fore we start, Jerry,” he said to 
me in his fierce, sudden way, “I want 
you to know that you ain’t helpin’ a 
guilty man.” 

“TL didn’t 
would ’a’ 
halted me. 
*Can’t you b’lieve it?” 

“My Gov’nor told me; 
he wouldn’t lie,” I had to 
answer. 

“And you come to help 
us, anyway?” he asked. 
So L’splained that Margic 
had dared me, and that 
was the reason. 

We were all ready to 
start as soon as the grub- 
sack was tied, but it never 
was. There was a scratch- 
in’ on the bank above, and 
my blood turned stiff and 
cold with the howlin’. The 
bloodhoun’s had run round 
the swamp’s edge to the 
river - bank, which they 
could come down with- 
out splashin’ or swim- 
min’. 

“We're hunted down,” 
said Gray, and passed me 
on a run, scoopin’ up hand- 
fuls o’ sand. 

A dog sprang down 
on him, and Gray threw 
the sand in its eyes and 
gripped it, staggerin’ to- 
ward the river. At the 
water edge he fell; the dog 
tore its throat loose a 
second, then they both 
splashed out o’ sight, com- 
in’ up fightin’ in the center 
of a whirlpool. 

I had just time to shove 


know,” I answered, and 


started to the river, but he 
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Margie back into the hollow, and then, 
be ndin’ over, make the sand fly into the 
face o’ the other dog barkin’ in at us. 

Then it jumped, snappin’ its fangs in 
my shoulder and knoc kin’ me over, but 
Gray had got back ag’in and, throwin’ 
the dog out by the hind legs, fought it 
into the river with a boat oar, where it 
was drowned like the first one. 

As the fightin’ ended I[ quit tryin’ to 
stand up on a sprained ankle, and was 
‘shamed that I’d shouted so loud when 
| saw how white Margie was. But soon 
as Gray began to cut away the cloth 
from the shoulder scratch, she said that 
the women folks could ’tend wounded, 
anyway, and brought up a canful o’ 
river water. Then they made a poultice 
out o bread and bound it on with 
strips o’ the grub-sack. 

Gray grinned at me, lickin’ the bites 
on his arms, and I| told him he’d better 
make his getaway. We two could 
get ‘long with no dogs to pester us, till 
he got a good Start. 

He didn’t answer, and I watched him 
walk out to the beach and look over the 
stormy river. Then of asudden the mist 
and dark came down, and he was gone. 

As I sat still in the black dark, Margie 
asked if my wound was hurtin’, and said 
she never did mean to dare me into 
such trouble. 

“Didn’t you hear me, Jerry?” 
said after a while. 

“How do you know it was the dare?” 
| asked, and Margie said: 

“T jus’ knew it wasn’t; you come 
‘cause o’ the promise, and | b’lieved you 
would, all the time.” 

“You couldn’t know I'd keep it, after 
I'd broke the other one in the court- 
room,” I said, “and it wasn’t the 
promise, either—'cause I had to go 
back on my Gov’nor to keep it!” 

Stead o’ talkin’ cheerful as she had 
all afternoon, Margie was so still that 
| thought she was cryin’, and reached 
out my hand to touch her cheeks. But 
they were dry, and when she asked, in 

little bit o’ voice, then why did | 
come at all, I said, “It was only the 
dare—that’s why!” 

There was a big crackle and splash in 
the swamp, so I asked if she wanted to 
hold on to my hand for comp’ny, and 
she said, “I’d cert’nly rather, Jerry.” 


she 
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There came another crackle and a call, 
and Gray stood in the mouth o’ the 
hollow; he’d come to take me home. 

“No; they'll catch you,” I warned 
him, but he’d been scoutin’ and found 
that the sheriff and his men were quar- 
tered in the barn. 

My shoulder was stiff, and I'll bet you 
| groaned when he picked me up, with 
Margie leadin’ to feel out the path. 

We got out o’ the swamp after a while, 
and goin’ over the hill toward a light in 
a window, could see father readin’ out 
of a book to Miss Lane. Nobody’d 
missed me, ’cept to guess that I must 
be playin’ ’round with the sheriff’s men, 
whose horses we could hear nicker in the 
barn. Ever’thing else was still. 

“You'd better come in and let us send 
you back to town,” I said, but she shook 
her head. 

“T'll float down with pa long as it’s 
dark,” she said. “He hain’t anybody 
else to look to him, and maybe | won't 
have to go back at all.” 

Gray carried me right on in without 
knockin’; | was back ’mong my own 
great folks and there was some fussin’ 
over me, but somehow I couldn’t bear 
to have Helen Lane hold on to my 
hand. 

Father was friendly to Gray and 
thanked him; he even made him promise 
to wait a minute while he ran into the 
kitchen and packed up a little lunch. 

I got off the couch where’d I’d been 
lyin’ and tried to limp to the door; but 
I fell over and started to crawl. 

Gray picked me up. “Let go,” I told 
him. I couldn’t bear bein’ held back 
when | wanted to see Margie a minute 
and tell her | hadn’t gone into Dead- 
scum ‘count o’ the dare at all. Id lied 
*bout it, and now she’d never know why 
I'd gone. 

“Let go,” 


I told Gray, fightin’ to get 
loose; then Margie, white as a ghost, 
ran into the room and threw her arms 
round Gray, holdin’ him tight. 


“Don’t fight pa; they’re a-comin’— 
they'll shoot you down!” 

Gray didn’t have a chance, with her 
holdin’ him and me carried in his arms 
as the rush came; and the next minute 
he was a prisoner. 

We were all still as if for breath; then 
Gray took a quick step and shook his 
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man’cles in my father’s face. Margie 


tugged at his arm, talkin’ to him, and 
he pulled up short to look ’round at me. 

“Fortunes o’ war, Jerry,” he said, and 
that was all. 

They didn’t want to hurt my feelin’s, 
but they needn’t have minded. My 
Gov’nor couldn’t look me in the face; 
he’d warned the sheriff. Ever’body 
knew it, and only Helen Lane wasn’t 
*shamed of him. 

They took the Grays to town that 
night 1 in a covere -d farm-wagon, and next 
mornin’ us folks went ip too, so a doctor 
could look at my shoulder. 

I could limp ‘round ’nough to lay out 
a beach with the rugs, and build a boat 
o’ law books, while father read and 
grinned at me. But I could feel him 
watchin’ in a troubled way, too, and we 
were silent with each other. 

Two o’ the long days had gone by 
before | knew it wasn’t any use and 
gave up; I wasn’t brave as Margie Gray, 
who'd be cheerful and happy with her 
pa, no matter what he’d done. 

“What's the matter?” asked the 
Gov’nor, but I told him nothin’, and sat 
on the floor, thinkin’. 

It was night-time then, and far up 
the still street I heard the gallopin’ of a 
horse. Closer and cioser it came, and 
I held my breath for fear it was ’nother 
messenger comin’ to say a pris’ner o’ the 
pros’cutor had died in the night. Then 
the hoofs slowed down, and father 
leaned over to touch my shoulder. 

“Old man,” he said, “there’s one 
enemy we couldn’t keep cut of our den 
by watchin’ or hghtin’—the great blood- 
hound, Conscience; and his messenger 
is at the gate.” 

“Can't you b’lieve in me?” he asked, 
and, tremblin’ a good deal, I watched his 
face, and touched it. 

There was somethin’ troubled and 
fierce and proud ’bout him—but I wasn’t 
*shamed o’ him any more, and nodded. 
Yes, I b’lieved in him. 

The messenger knocked on the door. 
*“Come,” said father, and a man wearin’ 
a cap looked in. He was the one who'd 
sent me up to father with a note at the 
Gray trial—the late witness. 

“T started soon as | got your word,” 
he said, and father told me to listen to 
what went on, and I did. 
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The conscience-man had galloped 
*way when the Gov’nor said: 

“Do you understand, Jerry, that | 
was so anxious to make myself great 
that | put Gray in prison without 
listenin’ to this witness who would have 
cleared him? ‘To-morrow the case will 
be opened ’gain and this man put on 
the stand.” 

Then he made it plain why he’d 
helped the sheriff take Gray at the 
farm-house. “I was troubled here,” 
he said, tappin’ his chest, “and when 
Gray risked jail by bringin’ you back 
boy,” he whispered, “I went cold and 
faint and ’fraid—so I brought him back 
to be cleared by law ’stead o’ wanderin’ 
on, an outlaw.” 

“He'll go free to-morrow?” I asked, 
and he answered: 

“Yes; and | want all men to know 
my shame. Jerry, I didn’t give him a 
fair trial—” He stood very still a min- 
ute and then put his hand to his throat. 

“Now can you b’lieve in me?” he 
asked, and | told him that I’d broke my 
promise at the same time. 

“If I'd asked you to let Gray go free 
when the witness was there, you would 
have done it,” | said. 

After a time he said: “‘ Well, boy, we 
must make good to Gray—and take our 
med’ cine.” 

“We won’t be great folks?” I asked, 
and he shook his head. 

“Then Miss Lane won’t take the 
med’cine,”’ I said, but he didn’t answer, 
and, after puttin’ me to bed, sat by till 
I went to sleep. 

Father came home in the afternoon 
to tell me that Gray was a free man; 
some o’ the people were down on us for 
not clearin’ him in the first place, but 
we had to stand it. 

After talkin’ awhile father said: “] 
met Gray for a minute after the trial— 
the little girl and he had been talkin’ in 
the corner o’ the court-room, and had 
already made up their minds to go ‘way. 
They’d had hard luck in this town.’ 

I’d thought maybe they would come 
to pardon us; but they couldn’t, and we 
were left like the guilty prisoner dyin’ in 
jail. 

The Gov’nor and I didn’t look up or 
have anything more to say; we knew 
then that we couldn’t take our med’ cine. 
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Moonlight came on, 
| Miss Lane was in 
r garden; ever thing 
s still and green as 
wn in Deadscum, 
d somethin’ 
min’ out o’ the tree 
’cross the 


Was 


idow Ss 

vn, 

Father and | 

» as Gray stood ill 
Ne bright moonlight, 

irryin’ a satchel in 
his hand. 

‘| didn’t know 
vhether you'd like to 
he bothered,” he told 
the Gov’nor, “but we 
wanted to see you and 
Jerry again fore takin’ 
to-night’s train.” 

“I’ve ruined you, 
Gray, and driven you 
out,” said the Gov’- 
nor, “you can’t make 
it easy forme.” I saw 
Miss Lane come to the 
wall and stand _lis- 
tenin’. She seemed 
scared and faint. 

‘“‘Why, we make 
mistakes, all of us,” 
answered Gray; “but 
mighty few of us c’rect 
“em as you did to-day 

in open court and 
takin’ all the blame!” 

“Margie,” he said, 
folks.” 

Margie, who had come ‘long 
looked at us, and the Gov’nor asked, in 
a voice that broke down a little: 

“Great folks! What do you think of 
it, Jerry?” 

“I'd rather he fergive,” I told him. 

Margie had a carpet-bag which she'd 
let drop in the grass, and her eyes were 
wide and bright. “I was jus’ tellin’ pa 
as we come ’long,” she said, all in a 
breath, “that you done so much for 
us. And I wouldn’t go ’way without 
tellin’ you I’d never forgit you.” 

[ hobbled over to Mr. Gray. “She 
oughtn’t to go till I get well, after 
fightin’ the dog,” I said, and he frowned, 
Werried. 

“'That’s true,” he said. 
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“It’s ’cause Margie was so brave and 
stuck to her pa that | was bound to 
stick to you,” I told father; for I was 
beggin’ hard, and not ’shamed o’ Miss 
Lane or anybody. 

And then my Gov’ nor spoke out in his 
old firm way: “Man or boy, Jerry, we’ re 
all truly great in such a friend.” 

| saw Helen Lane walk on through the 
garden, very slow and stooped, and the 
men went into the house. 

So Margie and I looked at each 
other. 

“It was just like a battle,” I said. 

“| was ’fraid we was goin’ to be beat 
in the battle,” she said at last. 

Nowadays the Grays live neighbors 
to us, and Margie said once that she 
couldn’t bear to leave such good friends 
behind. So maybe she'll never go ’way. 
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Siachen, or Rose 

Gl. icier, in eastern Ka- 

pe sash was first seen 

by Col. H. Strachey, 

who ascended it from 

It its tongue for two miles, 

' ws October, 1848; but its 
immensity and importance were in those 
days unsuspected. In 1909 Dr. Long- 
staff, an Englishman, crossed the Bila- 
phond Pass from Baltistan, descended 
to it, and after one day’s séjour there 
returned by the way he came. Thus 
very little was known of this huge ice 
stream until 1911, when, toward the end 
of our season’s Himalayan work, Dr. 
Hunter Workman and I visited it, de- 
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voting over two weeks to examining its 
basin and exploring two of its largest 
affluents. 

We also climbed a mountain of 21,00 
feet, and all this between August 27th 
and September 15th, a period of the 
year much too late for safe working on 
large glaciers, where all camps must b« 
from 16,000 feet upward, and when th« 
risk of being stalled for days by pro- 
longed snow-storms is imminent. After 
the experience of eight Himalayan expe- 
ditions, when my advice is asked, I al 

ways answer, “‘Crowd in your high work, 
if possible, before August 15th. 

3 review of what we learned from out 
late visit and the wonderful things seen, 
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had no reason to 
rret the cold, the se- 
re storms endured, 
d the risk involved; 
rticularly when on 
loudless September 
th we reached in 
fety with our big 
ravan the summit of 
he snowy Bilaphond 
|, the most ticklish 
oint of the return 
urney. To me the 
most memorable con- 
lusion of these weeks 
the one that, in 
pite of hardships and 
obstacles encountered, 
ever tightening 
its grip on my soul 
that | must re- 
turn to the Rose, ex- 
plore it from end to 
end, cull the secrets of 
its distant north wa- 
ter-parting, and have 
it surveyed in its en- 
tirety. 
Chis was an ambi- 
tious project, particu- 
larly as | was faced 


Was 


was, 











with the fact that the 
Rose was not only the 
longest and widest gla- 
cier in Asia, but in- 
comparably le Ss accessible from any 
proper base of supplies than any other 
great Karakoram glacier. 

Up to the time I made the acquaint- 
ance of the Rose, I had never met with 
a large glacier which could not be ap- 
proached by an inhabited valley leading 
to its tongue and thence by the tongue 
itself. Such may exist outside the polar 
regions, but | do not know of them. 
(he sparsely inhabited Nubra Valley, 
devoid of villages which might supply 
the needs of an explorer’s caravan, winds 
its wild, uncultivated way north of La- 
dakh to the Rose Glacier snout. From 
this snout issues the Nubra River, which, 
in ever-increasing volume from the gla- 
ciers melting above, bears down upon 
the valley, cleaving it like a seething 
monster in the middle. Some four or 
hve fordings from one side to the other 
are necessary before the glacier tongue 


WHERE 


ICE-HUMMOCKS MADE PROGRESS DIFFICULT 


is reached, and these fordings cannot be 
made between May and September 15th, 
because of the great height of the water 
and the numerous quicksands known to 
exist in the river-bottom. Thus has 
nature rendered the Rose Glacier tongue 
impervious to the approach of man dur- 
ing the five summer months. 

The only other route of access to it is 
from Baltistan, where, after leaving the 
last base for supplies—Goma, in the Sal- 
toro Valley—the explorer must take his 
one hundred laden coolies, his flock 
of sheep, and even his wood for 

camp use, over twenty-five miles of 
difficult glaciers, cross the icy Bila- 
phond Pass, 18,400 feet, and descend 
by one of its long west affluents to the 
Rose, which is tapped at near 16,000 
feet, a distance of twenty-three miles 
from its tongue. 

To prepare for a six weeks’ sojourn in 
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a remote ice region of a contingent of 
men varying from seventy-five to one 
hundred necessitates some months. of 
constant thought and activity. The end 
of May found my party, with a large 
equipment of tents and stores, ready to 
leave Kashmir for Kapalu, Baltistan, 
fourteen marches distant, where, on arri- 
val, a reorganization must take place 
and permanent Balti coolies taken on 
for further transport purposes. | 
“permanent,” but no force of coolies 
is really permanent in Himalaya, as 
after ice 1s reached they have a way 
of absconding in batches, regardless of 
the trouble they may their 
leader. 

I’. Byramji, a Parsee of Srinagar, pre- 
ceded us by some weeks to Goma, four 
marches from Kapalu, where he had 
charge of collecting the quantity of grain 
required to feed the coolie s, of se lecting 
coolies, buying sheep, and making ar- 
rangements expected of an agent. Dr. 


Say 


cause 


Hunter Workman accompanied me, as 





previously, in the capacity of photog 
rapher and glacialist; but I was the 
responsible leader of this expedition, 
and on my efforts depended, in a larg: 
measure, its success or failure. An Eng 
lish surveyor had charge of the theodo 
lite work, with a native plane-tabler to 
assist him, loaned to me by the Surveyor 
General of India. Cyprien Savoye, of 
Courmayeur, came for the fifth time as 
head guide, bringing with him two othe: 
Italian guides and two porters. 

Kapalu, a large village on the Shyok 
River, is the capital of that district and 
has for its ruler a small Raja. This 
Raja sent word to the men of Goma, thx 
last village of the Saltoro Valley, that 
we were coming, and to be ready to 
accompany us to the glaciers. 

When the agent arrived, before us, he 
found the people there and in the whol 
valley greatly perturbed at the prospect 
of our returning to make even a longer 
sojourn than that of the year before on 
the Rose Glacier. They did not refuse 
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SPUR CAMP, UPPER ROSE GLACIER, 18,40 


to go—coolies rarely do that; they start, 
and then abscond later as the ice condi- 
tions become too formidable for their 
taste. 

_The priests, always numerous in na- 
tive villages, told the agent they had 
been kept busy exhorting the gods and 
preparing small tawiz (magic) amulets 
for the coolies to suspend about their 
necks. These contained prayers to the 


gods to bring bad weather or some other 


calamity which should cause us speedily 
to leave the Rose ice region for some 
other. Faith in the power of magic and 


amulets is as strong to-day among the 
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IM A POINT 700 FEET ABOVE) 


semi-barbarous natives of India as it was 
centuries ago. 

All was finally organized, and the 
4th of July saw us leaving for the eight- 
mile-distant Bilaphond Glacier with a 
loaded caravan of sixty coolies, while the 
agent promised to send another forty 
after us two days later. The first six 
miles of the Bilaphond Glacier are most 
difficult to travel over, the surface con- 
sisting chiefly of a chaos of large boul- 
ders which, in spite of their size, are 
seldom firmly placed and tottle about 
when stepped upon. 

This sort of “ moraine hopping,” as 
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and the Rose Glacier. 
olden times the Bal: 
called this the Bilaphon 
or Butterfly Glacier, b 
cause of the shape it a 
sumes near the cent 
where certain branches et 
ter. From an eminen: 
above the ice a little in 
agination makes the mai 
glacier and its affluent 
appear like a monster ix 
butterfly. 

Such an idea would 
never occur to the present 
day Baltis, but, apparent 
ly, natives of former times 
were possessed of a pretty 
fancy, which has been pre 
served by tradition. Our 
intention had been to push 
on the next day, if possi- 
ble, from Ali Bransa to the 
pass, but in Himalaya on 
must be prepared, after 
15,000 feet, not to carry 
out one’s plans with undue 
speed. The snow-storm in 
which we camped lasted 
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mountaineers call it, is not rapid, a mile 
an hour representing fairly good time, 
and after a seven hours’ stint one’s cara- 
van is pretty well done up and ready to 
camp. Another seven miles of cre- 
vassed ice surface brought us to a 
moraine-ridge on the side of the glacier, 
where the last halt before the great 
snow pass is made at 17,000 feet. We 
called this wild spot Ali Bransa, because 
that is the last’ name marked on the 
Indian Survey map. 

lhe coolies had no idea of its where- 
abouts, but with the guides we spotted 
it, after trying exposure in a violent 
snow-storm. kight native stone shelters 
were found here which showed no signs 
of hres nor of recent usage, and may 
have stood thus for a century or more. 
Through the aid of my polyglot agent I 
learned interesting bits of “human geog- 
raphy” from the priests and “learned 
men’ of the Saltoro Valley concerning 
names and legends connected with this 


sixteen hours, so the fol- 
a lowing morning was passed 
in freeing the tents from 
their snow burden and in 
waiting for the weather to settle again. 
The expected caravan from the agent 
had not arrived by night. Owing to the 
rapid and severe change in three days 
from a shade temperature of 85° to 
14° F. and the rarehed air of 17,000 
feet, my favorite porter, Chenoz, and a 
camp servant became incapacitated. In 
fact, we all felt the sudden change from 
normal to abnormal conditions 
Thus three days passed, the weather: 
became perfect, and my head was buz- 
zing with thoughts of a tall snow-peak 
west of the pass which I wished to climb. 
At last the guides, watching below on 
the glacier, sighted the belated caravan 
toiling upward. At dark they arrived, 
groaning and pointing to their heads and 
feet, but really not half so badly off as 
they professed to be. At dawn, as the 
beautiful steel-mauve tones were trans- 
formed into deep, fine-weather, Hima- 
layan blue, I called the camp, and soon 
tents were struck and the caravan otf 
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ry men was moving onward to the 
ic of crunching snow. 

he sick servant had been sent down 
he valleys, and the porter Chenoz, 
n he shouldered my bag of coats and 
eras, answered mertily my inquiry 
r his health: “] am quite cured now, 

lame, and ready for anything.” 
. view of what happened one hour 
| often recall how we stood there 
t easton day, looking joyfully to- 
id the sunlit col, oblivious of ap- 
oaching tragedy. The snow being in 
ime condition, the long ascent of the 
‘ilaphond Pass offered no special difh- 
ity, hence guide Savoye readily agreed 
that he aud the second guide, Rey, 
hould push ahead, cross the pass, and 
econnoiter a route to the peak I wished 
to climb, rejoining our party again be- 
yond the pass. Accordingly, in an hour 


he and Rey left, taking with them one of 


the two alpine ropes. 

Chenoz and the guide Quarzier re- 
mained with us and the caravan. As 
we moved upward it was 
suggested that Chenoz and 
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him suddenly disappear, without utter- 
ing a word, into the snow depth, one 
step in front of me. Fortunately | stop- 
ped and did not take the step that would 
have sent me also into the gaping chasm. 

[ stood paralyzed for two or three 
seconds, gazing distractedly at the un- 
canny hole at my feet, surrounded by 
the radiant sunlit peaks and glacier ex- 
panses which had so ruthlessly drawn 
my companion into their blue death- 
chambers, powerless to help in any way. 
1 then turned and called backward to 
the others. They, seeing me standing 
alone and knowing at a glance what had 
happened, hurried at once toward the 
spot. But it was of no use, as I realized 
while I stood guard by the silent chasm, 
for Chenoz had taken one rope with him 
into the crevasse and the other was with 
the guides who were on the far side of 
the pass. 

Guide Quarzier approached the chasm 
from the upper side, which was solid, 
and, leaning in, called to the porter, who 





| be photographed on some 
hummocks near by to 
show the nature of the route 


to the col. Before crossing 
to this place | consulted the 
guide as to the desirability 
of roping, but he laughed 
at the idea, declaring the 
surface to be solid and free 
of crevasses. As I wished 
to take the rope, Chenoz 
threw it over his back above 
my bag. 

When the photograph had 
been taken, Chenoz started 
off in a direction above the 
hummocks to join, higher 
up, the line on which Dr. 
Workman and the caravan 
were coming up. Supposing 
the route to be quite safe, as 
it had been, and leaving the 
matter of testing the ice in 
front of him to Chenoz, 
which one naturally does 
when such persons are lead- 
ing, | walked quickly after 
him, hardly glancing -+ the 











ice surface. Imagine my 
consternation when I saw 
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answered faintly, as from a distance, 
saying he was alive and could wait for 
help. Quarzier then left with three coo- 
lies to cross the pass, find the guides, and 
bring them and the rope. The coolies 
sat 1n long lines in solemn silence, while 
we and the servants unpacked loads and 
got ready blankets and stimulants for 
use, should Chenoz be taken out alive. 
But, as we saw the men, held in the grip 
of the oxygenless air, toil upward, our 
preparations were made with a feeling 
of lost endeavor, for it was certain the 
porter would remain at least another 
hour in his icy tomb. Could even he, 
endowed as he was with great strength 
and youth, withstand the cruel test? We 
doubted it. It was a terrible period of 
inaction for all, as we sat looking at the 
sun-bathed snow slopes, trying to shield 
our bodies (thinly clad for marching) as 
well as possible from the chill wind blow- 
ing down from the col. 

At last Quarzier was seen hurrying 
back from the pass, followed by the 
coolies, 


as Savoye and Rey arrived on 
the summit and began their breathless 
cescent in the soft snow, for it was now 
eleven o’clock, and the sun’s heat had 


turned the crisp surface into a toi!some 
snow souffle. On their arrival the rope 
was quickly tied about Rey, the smallest 
guide, and he, carrying stimulants, was 
lowered through the hole, the other two 
guides and six natives holding the long, 
loose end, prepared to lengthen or short- 
en it, as Rey might‘direct. 

It was fully ten minutes before any 
sound came from the glacier bottom. At 
length Savoye, who was peering into the 
chasm, gave the word to those behind to 
haul slowly. The bag and ice ax soon 
appeared on the rope, which was again 
lowered; then a wait, and next Rey 
came aboveground, and at last, after 
slow, hard pulling, the limp body of 
Chenoz rose above the ice-mouth and 
was received by the guides’ sheltering 
arms and unroped. 

He was perfectly conscious, although 
unable to stand, and suffering greatly 
from shock and cold. Massaged and 
wrapped in blankets, he was soon after 
carried down to Ali Bransa, where camp 
was again pitched. There, on examina- 
tion, no bones were found broken, but 
he remained pulseless and suffered se- 


vere pain until 6 Pp. M., when he sank iy 
a quiet sleep. He awoke at nine, dra 
water, and slept again—-his last sle: 
alas! At ten o’clock Savoye brought t 
heartrending news to our tents tl 
Chenoz was dead. 

That night at Ali Bransa was 
ghastly one. We were all overcome wi 
grief, yet immediate action was impe: 
tive. We sat up into the small hor 
in a temperature of 14° F., talking thin; 
over with Savoye. ‘The only course po 
sible was decided on during this aw: 
some vigil. At daylight the guides and 
twelve coolies were to take the bod 
down to the first grass of the valley, bur 
it and put up a suitable stone tabler, 
while we were to remain at Ali Bransa, 
awaiting their return. 

Accordingly, as another glorious day 
opened, we watched the coolies slowly 
bear away the body of Chenoz, followed 
by the three sorrowing guides — a 
strange contrast to the scene of twenty 
four hours previous, when Chenoz and | 
stood gaily talking about ascending to 
the col! 

On their return, two days later, th: 
work of the expedition was, as it had to 
be, at once taken up, and we again 
started for the col, which was reached 
in cloudless weather after seven days’ 
dreary camping at Ali Bransa. From 
this pass we struck out west fora wide, 
elevated snow plateau which lay below 
the beautiful virgin snow peak | wished 
to attempt. After a sharp climb this 
plateau was reached at 2 P.M., and ; 
there was space enough on its suleidline 
slopes, large tents were pitched for a 
two nights’ halt at 19,000 feet. 

‘The next morning, as soon as the ther- 
mometer rose to 10° above zero, we set 
out with the guides toward the peak. 
After two hours’ ascent of moderat: 
snow slopes, a rock ridge jutting out be 
low the main peak was reached, wher 
Dr. Workman remained for photogr: phy 
and observations, while I continued th 
climb with three guides. We ascended 
from the left side, and the climb was : 
most difficult one, the middle part being 
very precarious, owing to ihe melting 
of the snow, which caused us to sink 
through onto hard, black ice. 

Each step had to be cut, which on 
black ice is a most arduous task. The 
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eradient of the last thousand feet was 
rever less than 60°. We were del zhted, 
however, that we could win the summit 
even by dint of prodigious effort, for the 
ear previous, when we had studied it, 
last 800 feet was seen to bear a 

sat of verglas over the snow, and would 
doubtless be in the same condition this 
season in the course of another two 
weeks. Near the apex the snow became 
more stable, and we may be seen in the 
photograph standing on the summit, a 
fairly firm hood or cornice 21,000 feet 
ion sea-level. A wonderful scene lay 
before us from this point. The great 
Rose Glacier, three miles wide, six thou- 
sand feet below where | stood, appeared 
to run for many miles between wild 
ranges until lost in mountain chaos. For 
seventy-five miles, on three sides, great 
mountain vistas of weirdest rock and 
snow splendor met my gaze. Here and 
again among the endless phalanxes of 
peaks some superlative snow giant of 
26,000 or 27,000 feet lifted its glittering 


snow crest above the others, and by aid 
of the compass and what prev: ious knowl- 
edge of the region | possessed I was able 
to identify these as fixed points of the 
Indian Survey, which was of prime im- 
portance for the future mapping of the 
region. We looked over a vast ice con- 
tinent of a thousand square miles, con- 
sisting of mountains and glaciers, devoid 
of all vegetation, extending from one 
wide horizon to the other. 

Well satished with the day’s work, we 
began the dangerous descent of the ice- 
clad cone, and later, joining the others, 
returned safely to our snow camp, where 
the coolies were snugly ensconced in 
their lined tents. After another near- 
zero night, all descended to the Rose 
Glacier. | named the mountain just 
climbed the Magic, or Tawiz, Peak. 

As I| said before, on reaching the Rose 
Glacier one is twenty-three miles from 
its tongue and at an altitude of 16,000 
feet—that is, 200 feet higher than the 
summit of Me int Blanc. Our task was 
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to descend and examine this glacier to 
near its tongue, to reascend this lower 
twenty-three miles of ice and continue 
the exploration of its upper twenty-four 
miles, explore its afluents and visit its 
elevated sources forming the barrier 
between the Karakoram and Chinese 
lurkestan, of which nothing was as yet 
known. It was on this upper part— 
where camps for at least three weeks 
would have to be pitched from 16,000 
feet upward —that I chiefly concen- 
trated my attention. The task of the 
topographers was to survey the whole 
glacier and its tributaries. | shall not 
enter here into the details of this work, 
but describe certain interesting features 
of the region, incidents of the expedition, 
and the visits to the high sources. 
Siachen, I find, after much inquiry, 
means, in the Balti dialect, jungle or 
wild rose. Sia is their word for rose; 
chen denotes a collection of thorns. 


Large wild-rose bushes flourish in the 
barren Baltistan valleys up to the snouts 
of the large gleciers, and ofter along the 
sides for some distance; but the name 
Rose as applied to this, the world’s 
largest continental glacier outside the 


polar regions, is highly picturesque, con- 
sidering that no roses exist even near its 
end; and only in a few spots on its lower 
mountain flanks are stunted edelweiss 
and alpine flora to be met with. I once 
discovered snow roses on its banks, 
which makes me cananiite cherish the in- 
congruous name of “rose” for this great 
ice river. 

This glacier is Tibetan in character, 
in that, unlike the great Hispar, which I 
described in this magazine, where wood 
is found twenty miles from its tongue, no 
wood is seen for a distance of forty miles. 
Likewise, earth and grass camping mai- 
dans, found far up the Hispar, are here 
non-existent beyond six miles above the 
tongue, and camps had to be pitched 
on moraine-strewn ice, while higher up, 
above 17,000 feet, only ice or snow sur- 
face was available. 

On a few occasions we climbed up the 
barren mountain flanks and constructed 
tent-terraces on the damp shale soil, but 
this involved much extra work, and in 
general the border mountain flanks of the 
Rose are very sharp, rocky, and quite in- 
accessible. Thus even fairly comfortable 


camps during our six weeks’ stay on th: 
Rose were out of the question. 

Beautiful clear lakes are numerous o1 
the Rose, lying incased in stratified ic: 
walls of from fifty to sixty feet in height 
The banks of one lake which we photo- 
graphed from an altitude of 17,000 feet 
were peppered black with large mos 
quitoes. Perhaps they suffered from 
mountain sickness, as they appeared 
quite sluggish when brushed off the ic« 
surface with the hand. They seemed 
to hover only about the lakes, as at th 
camps none were ever seen. 

Our first attempt to reach the north 
watershed of the Rose, although involv- 
ing much hardship, was not successful 
A snow camp was made far up the 
glacier in fine weather, from which we 
were driven down the next day by a 
snow and wind blizzard of such ferocity 
that our faces, though covered by wool 
masks, were found to be badly cut by 
the ice pellicles that had penetrated 
through all covering. Camp was finally 
managed in the storm, on a bit of snow- 
covered moraine, and here we were 
stalled with ever-diminishing provisions 
for two days, while the elements raged 
themselves out. 

When supplies again arrived from a 
base camp, and the many feet of new 
snow on the glacier had settled, another 
start was made. After two days of 
arduous snow plodding and various nar- 
row escapes from being engulfed in of 
snow - plugged crevasses, we reached ; 
mountain ridge which juts into the oN 
cier where the Rose merges into its upper 
basin. Here, to our joy, we discovered 
a small rocky spur 200 feet above the 
glacier where tent-terraces could be con- 
structed on soil, and here Spur Camp, 
seen in the photograph, was pitched at 
18,400 feet. A deep blue lakelet, in- 
cased in sharp ice walls, surrounded the 
spur on three sides, supplying pure iced 
water to thirty thirsty people. 

Our three mascots also enjoyed a good 
drink, and it was amusing to watch them 
cawing loudly, nipping at the nearly 
frozen water, and sharpening their beaks 
upon a group of icicles. I may mention 
that three large crows had followed camp 
from our début on ice and continued to 
accompany us to all high camps, tak- 
ing their departure only when the lowe: 
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egions of the Kondus Valley were 
eached on the return march. They 
ok good care to find a living somehow 
ff the camp and did not suffer at all 
from mountain lassitude, judging from 
their activity, even at 20,000 feet. 

An interesting and inexplicable find 
was made at Spur Camp, consisting of 
the lower layers of two native stone 
cairns, which could have been placed as 
we found them only by human hands. 
In view of the fact that no feasible route 
is possible over the ice barriers of the 
Upper Rose to Chinese Turkestan, one is 
hard put to it to explain the presence of 
hardy, old-time adventurers in this ele- 
vated ice fastness. The “learned men” 
of Saltoro could offer no legend of pre- 
vious human presence at this distant 
point, for the sources of the Rose lay 
quite beyond the pale of their geograph- 
ical knowledge. 

The next day, in a temperature of 
14° F., we ascended the Upper Rose 
basin with the guides, to search for the 
north water-parting. At first we ad- 
vanced well, over a hard, crisp surface, 
facing bitter winds, and later, as the 


day grew, plunged to the knees up 
softened snow slants, with a sun of trop- 
ical power beating upon our heads. 

At the end of the rising plateau stood 
a snow peak of 22,000 feet, and at its 
base we paused, for no yoke or col was 


anywhere visible. After consultation, 
we decided to climb over the right flank 
of the peak and see what lay beyond. 
As we ascended slowly to quite 21,000 
feet, a wonderful vista of the Rose could 
be seen for thirty-five miles falling down- 
ward, the first half a glittering ice river, 
which later became ribboned with long 
gray and black moraines. 

Having crossed the mountain, descent 
was made to another plateau, which 
might be said to have been turned into a 
death-trap labyrinth of yawning chasms 
by the mountain gods. An hour spent 
in overcoming this hodge-podge of obsta- 
cles brought us to the desired ridge, and 
I was able to realize my long-cherished 
wish and be the first to stand upon the 
farthest north point of the Rose—on the 
great, previously unknown watershed of 
the Eastern Karakoram, between the 
Indus and Chinese Turkestan. 

As, roped together, we slowly ap- 





proached the edge of the col, the guide 
called backward, “ Have care; it is a line 
of cornices.”” And so it was—not one, 
but rows of monster white hoods curling 
over on the Turkestan side, fringed with 
massive ice pendants. With the guides 
holding the rope, we took the risk of 
standing on one of these and gazing down 
into the deep basin which they over- 
hung, 6,000 feet below, from which a 
great glacier flowed away northeast into 
the wild, verdureless region of Turkestan. 

As we stood photographing and mak- 
ing observations, two other explorers, a 
brown butterfly and a large wasp, flew 
up from Turkestan to greet us, the latter 
settling down on my ice ax for a good 
rest. 

This ridge, as measured by us as a 
few feet below 21,000 feez, I have named 
on my map, after the Indian goddess, 
the Indira Col. The strongest man of 
the party had had enough in reaching 
this point, and it may be imagined that 
all were sufficiently fatigued by the peril- 
ous seven-mile return journey to camp 
amid treacherous chasms and sodden 
snow. 

From our perch at Spur Camp, an- 
other new col of over 19,000 feet on the 
east water-parting was discovered and 
ascended, from which a new group of 
high peaks and another glacier were first 
seen. 

The weather continuing fine all these 
days, the exploration of the Upper Rose 
was pushed to the last point of endur- 
ance. The highest west affluent, enter- 
ing the main stream ag over 17,000 feet, 
was also visited. To reach it we had to 
descend the Rose glacier and then tra- 
verse it at a point partially covered with 
large, shallow, half-frozen water-pools, 
which were best crossed on hands and 
knees. This west source branch is a 
great snow expanse from one containing 
wall to the other, devoid of rocks or soil 
spots for camp and of the lakelets so 
frequent on the Rose. 

In its upper basin, at 18,700 feet, we 
camped for three nights, on snow which 
so upset coolie complacency that the de- 
sertion of our picked lot of twenty Baltis 
was hourly expected. ‘This ice desert is 
dominated by two beautiful snow peaks, 
which we have named The Silver 
Thrones. 


























WHERE WE ENTERED THE UPPER KONDUS GLACIER FROM THE SIA La 


Investigation was here pushed to the 
great Silver Throne Plateau, an extraor- 
dinary anomaly, containing four square 


miles of snow. This snow lake lies at 
the base of the final cone of the higher 
Silver Throne peak, and is at an altitude 
of 21,000 feet. 

From here we located and photo- 
graphed the Indian Survey Peak No. 
23, over 26,000 feet high, and the group 
I have named the King George V., first 
seen and triangulated by my expedition. 
I named one peak after England’s Queen, 
the Queen Mary Peak, and one Mount 
Hardinge, after the Viceroy of India. 
Other high ascents were carried out and 


the snow defile leading to the unknown 
Kondus Glacier discovered. I there 
made up my mind that my caravan 
must be the first to traverse this west 
watershed and link up the Rose with the 
Kondus Glacier. 

The weather god, not heeding the 
prayers for storm contained in the tawiz 
of the coolies, had favored us to his ut- 
most, for without the unprecedented 
number of fine days the many impor- 
tant geographical secrets of the vast 
Rose sources could not have been 
gleaned. 

As the last climb was accomplished, on 
the third night at our frigid ice camp 
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e wind changed, snow fell heavily all 
yht, nearly crushing in the small tents, 
d early the next day, in spite of much 
sk, goods were packed and we fled 
ick to the Rose in a blinding snow- 
orm. 

During the next weeks the journey 

wn and back to the lower part of the 

Zose was carried out, but I never aban- 
med the idea of returning to the icy 
west source and departing from the Rose 
the newly discovered snow passage. 

When we were again camped at 16,700 
feet, held prisoners for ten days by con- 
rinual fog and storm and menaced by 

shortage of supplies, with the added 

problem of quelling a coolie mutiny 
which lasted eighteen hours, it seemed 
as if my project could not possibly be 
iccomplished. But I have faith in wait- 
ing and insisting, and both of these 
things we did. In various interviews 
with my timid headman I ordered him 
to tell the coolies | would never return, 
as we had come, by the Bilaphond Pass, 
and assured him the new route was 
easier than the old. 

The probability of this being the case 
was amply contradicted by the grue- 
some stories related by the twenty coo- 
lies who had passed three nights at the 
inhospitable west source, to the forty- 
five others who would now have to join 
the caravan. Matters did in time, how- 
ever, adjust themselves; and on August 
2oth, in uncertain weather, under a 
leaden sky, our caravan of sixty-six 
coolies started up the Rose. Provisions 
for all—some seventy-five men — for 
fourteen days had to be carried, for we 
did not know where we should come out 
after crossing the pass, or when villages 
would again be reached. 

After two days of climbing amid the 
worst of snow conditions we arrived be- 
low the col, and camped in a freezing 
temperature and snow-storm. I did not 
much care, as the worst strikers among 
the coolies were now silent, making no 
protest, and I felt sure of crossing to the 
other side notwithstanding the elements. 
It cleared in the night, and early the 
next morning, the glass showing 3° F., we 
ascended to the watershed ridge, which 
I have called the Sia La, or Rose Pass. 

As we turned to have a last look at the 
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Rose region the sun rose in a cloudless 
sky, turning the scene into one of golden 
glory. Thus, on the best of terms with 
our old friend the weather god, with the 
three mascot ravens gaily leading the 
way, the first crossing of the West Rose 
Water-parting became a fait accompli, 
and the difficult descent to another new 
glacier was made. 

It soon became evident that we were 
on the unexplored upper Kondus, a gla- 
cier only vaguely known by name to the 
Indian Survey, of much smaller dimen- 
sions than the Rose, yet a long glacier, 
longer than any in the Alps. The difh- 
culties of finding a way through the huge 
moraine-hillocks of the last two-thirds 
of this ice stream diminished the speed 
of the caravan to about a mile in two 
hours. 

At one of the most rickety camps on 
the top of a moraine-hill in the early 
morning, a severe earthquake was ex- 
perienced. The rocking of the ice-bed 
was tremendous, and | rushed from my 
tent, fearing the ice-hill would split and 
let me and my belongings in. It did 
not, but the rain of rocks and boulders 
composirg the surface and falling from 
all the surrounding ice-hillocks was pro- 
digious. This clatter, accompanied by 
the incessant booming .of avalanches 
from the adjacent mountains, produced 
such a tumult of nature as only seismic 
disturbances in an immense unstable 
mountain region can call forth. 

The valley below the glacier-tongue, 
when reached, was found enveloped in 
mist as dense as a London fog, caused b 
the dust which had been raised by at 
avalanches on the surrounding moun- 
tains; and on reaching the first habita- 
tions pitiful tales of the destruction of 
cattle and property in the surrounding 
country by the severe earthquake in 
Baltistan were poured into our ears. 

My caravan of seventy-five, having 
safely weathered this and many other 
threatening perils, now entered civiliza- 
tion again in prime condition, so I or- 
dered the “‘fatted” sheep killed and the 
coolies and servants feasted on mutton 
to their fill, while we Europeans, faute 
de mieux, drank of pure mountain water 
to our success and accomplishment 
among the ice roses of the great Rose. 














Some Uses of American Parties 


BY WILLIAM 


Professor of History, 


HE substance of polit- 

ical history, as of mili- 

tary, or religious, or 

fy scientific history, is 

» ‘‘ Perpetual motion”’: 

i ‘Rest elsewhere.” The 

United States of Amer- 

ica have from the outset been continu- 
ously in political flux. They have radi- 
cally changed their inte rnal and federal 
relations, their economic relations, their 
international relations. The Colonial pe- 
riod was marked by inter-colonial dis- 
putes, but intra-colonial affairs were 
comparatively restful and stagnant. 
From the moment of union and inde- 
pendence, however, politics, both inter- 
nal and external, became the general 


passion, the universal sport, the con- 
trolling interest of men and women in 
every walk of life, in every class and of 
every stock. 


There were high professions of ab- 
stract right, of conscientious conviction, 
of lofty principle. But while Americans 
have always resembled the peoples of 
central and southern Europe tempera- 
mentally—probably for climatic reasons 

~yet in one respect they are and remain 
radically Germanic and Northern: their 
political principles proceed from and 
change with rosie» of utility. Their 
political philosophy is Baconian, the 
philosophy of fruit. The country for 
which I am patriotic must be a country 
in which I thrive. Well-being is the 
citizen’s test of government: and, con- 
sonant with truth, with justice, and with 
religion, every modification is a fair sub- 
ject of agitation. The inherent right of 
the many must at any sacrifice triumph 
over the inherited right of the few. 

The changes in American government 
which, to those without, appear so rad- 
ical, make no corresponding impression 
on those within; indeed, it is only a 
short time ago that a foreign agitator, 
determined upon turning our social and 
economic world inside out, withdrew in 
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disgust after examining conditions for a 
few months, with the remark that th 
Federal Constitution lay athwart all that 
he desired to do. These changes, which 
seem to outsiders so radical, are really 
conservative because they have been th: 
work of parties — American parties, b 
it well understood, which resemble no 
others in any substantive way, but are 
indigenous to American soil. No Amer- 
ican party has so far been revolutionary 
or radical in the European sense, except 
in so far as European influences have 
been imposed upon it by foreign affairs 
or injected into it by naturalized and 
not native-bern citizens. 

But all American parties, alike patri- 
otic and national, have felt complete 
liberty, not to say license, in readjusting, 
rebuilding, and even destroying, within 
the limits'set by the Federal Constitution 
as interpreted by the courts. They have 
been the more venturesome and noisy 
because the ultimate responsibility was, 
after all, not theirs, but lay with the 
representatives they selected, the Con- 
gress of two chambers; with the chief 
executive and administrator facing not 
only his own party, but the whole coun- 
try; and finally with a tribunal removed 
as far as popular government permits 
from all influences except those of ab- 
stract jurisprudence and dispassionate 
statesmanship. The attack on existing 
methods in politics and the creation of 
new sy vod e been softened and _ 
erated by the long process, the “far 
reach,” necessary to destroy old ide?s 
and embody new ones where the main 
springs of government are. 

The genesis, nature, and working of 
these parties is little known in America 
itself and not at all elsewhere. There is 
no satisfactory account in any language 
of this peculiarly American institution, 
although two painstaking and able Euro- 
peans, Bryce and Ostrogorski, have re- 
marked the phenomenon and described 
its appearance and its actions. Neither 
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s really touched the root of the matter, 
wever, because neither can possess the 
isive, native-born instinct which works 
cially, economically, and politically to 
ate and perpetuate and modify an 
-tra-legal institution for satisfying what 

e basic wants of the American nature. 
American feels himself sovereign, 
it is not content: he demands the 
hance to exhibit himself as such. And 
rty agitation within party organiza- 
in gives him exactly that opportunity 
thout endangering his own political 
pride or that of any one else. Within 
the party he has a range for every activ- 
ity, a safety-valve for every striving, 
ind a political arena within which he 
drills himself into discipline. 

It is an amusing exhibition, that of 
one sovereign among millions of his 
equals, within the capacious fold of 
party, at one and the same time grati- 
fying his impulses and learning his utter 
helplessness, except in and through or- 
ganization. Our visitors and commen- 
tators are bewildered by party excess, 


party opportunism; by ihe absence, the 
shift, or the vehemence of principle in 
parties; by the ever-changing lines of 


demarcation between parties; by the 
fickleness of party leaders and party fol- 
lowers; in short, by the party kaleido- 
scope; until, in despair, one of them 
says that parties count for more and 
more, government less and less—* prin- 
ciples grow fainter and fainter; organi- 
zation more and more perfect.” In one 
brief word, party life is for the American 
his political education: the more natu- 
ralized Americans there are the more of a 
drill there must be for citizens with 
minimum of political tradition, knowl- 
edge, or principle, because small instruc- 
tion with large discipline is apparently 
the law of education for the European 
masses emerging into American citizen- 
ship of the latest type. 

Moreover, his party affords to the 
\merican artisan, day laborer, mechanic, 
factory or farm hand, a measure of his 
social importance. There has been from 
the outset a real political cleavage be- 
tween the two great national parties— 
the question of a strict or loose construc- 
tion of the national constitution; but 
there has also been a social cleavage. 
Those who have secured opulence and 
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power, whether by personal exertion or 
by inheritance, and feel safe in their 
possession, constitute a class, fluid and 
fluctuating in composition, but yet a 
class; those who have and expect to 
have neither fortune nor power, consti- 
tute another at the far end of the social 
scale. In between is a great body of 
ambitious, intelligent, active men and 
women working for and expecting both 
wealth and station: these are in natural 
antagonism to their neighbors on both 
sides. To these it is essential that dol- 
lars should be plenty, to both the others 
that a dollar should have the highest 
possible purchasing power. Hence the 
two wings combine against the center, 
as viewed socially—the patrician and 
proletariat are one in this interest. _Un- 
consciously they form the strict con- 
struction, free-trade, least-government 
party, while the others struggle to use 
the commonwealth, the “res publica,” 
for the furtherance of their own welfare, 
and form the loose-construction, high- 
tariff, ““big-business” party. 

Now it is an honorable ambition to 
desire public service, and while the un- 
official American rather feigns contempt 
for the public servant, yet few refuse 
office. And the humblest folk earnestly 
labor for party success in the hope that 
some member of the group to which the 
belong may secure the petty office which 
gives social distinction to them all. It 
is this which helps to feed the fires of 
local patriotism and creates devotion to 
the smallest political unit; these in turn 
are contributors to larger politics, to 
district, state, and national interests 
wherein lie the rewards of high office. 
Perpetual change in the occupancy of 
these positions perplexes and dismays 
onlookers; but rotation means the peri- 
odic revival of political interest, the 
distribution of reward among the largest 
possible number of the fit. It was an 
Englishman, not an American, who said 
that any man is good enough for any 
office he can get. 

Throughout the long birth-throes of 
Great Britain in bringing forth the 
American republic it was customary for 
many English-speaking statesmen to de- 
nounce parties and party government 
in terms of boundless scorn. After the 
republic was born and swaddled, that 
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opinion still prevailed among the wisest 
and best Americans; almost the last ad- 
monitory words of Washington were a 
warning against party strife. Carefully 
analyzed and examined, this opinion ts 
based on the conviction that the nice 
adjustments of politics cannot be in- 
trusted to bungling apprentices, but must 
be made cautiously and tactfully by a 
trained governing class, an aristocracy 
of power in some form—station, wealth, 
discipline, intellect, character. The 
strife of tongues, the conspiracies of par- 
tisans, the meddling of the unht: all 
these hinder the smooth flow of events, 
the march of affairs, the administration 
of justice. The British colonists who 
became American citizens by the Treaty 
of Versailles were of two sorts, difficult 
to designate or define but substantially 
these: a ruling class, and—all the rest. 

Landed proprietors, great merchants, 
the professional leaders, the dignitaries 
of bar and pulpit, men endowed with 
power in any form, were already a ruling 
class, composed not exactly, but some- 
what, as was the corresponding class in 
England. They had held the reins of 
power before and during the long strug- 
gle for independence; they were deter- 
mined to hold them while the new state 
was put to working, convinced that 
otherwise the struggles of ten years 
would have been in vain. They conse- 
quently scorned and despised what they 
understood by party—to wit, the Whig 
and Tory factions of aristocracy in Great 
Britain. And their denunciations were 
efficient: for years there were no parties 
in America, not until both the existence 
of the republic and its viability were 
alike assured. The so-called Tories of 
America, the Loyalists, who might have 
formed a nucleus of opposition, were 
ruthlessly driven from their homes, ex- 
iled to some land where the British flag 
still waved—the Bermudas, or the Baha- 
mas, or Canada. Politically, the remain- 
ing dwellers within the thirteen colonies 
and their territories were homogeneous: 
with almost no exception they had been 
American Whigs; they were now Amer- 
icans. 

The story of colonial particularism 


was continued in state particularism, of 


course; but, after the rod of stern neces- 
sity had been laid upon the Confederacy, 


after the Constitution had been | 
willingly made and grudgingly ado, 
ed, after constitutional government h 
been put in operation for what was 
longer a state federation but a tr 
Federal state, the first symptom of gen 
ine nationality appeared in the slow f. 
mation of parties; when recognizable, 
the line of division had no connection 
with state affairs, but related solely to 
general, Federal, American politics, both 
national and international. Both Fede: 
alists and Republicans were conserva 
tive, both contained social elements of 
all the strata, both desired to maintain 
the union of the states; they differed 
merely in their views as to the degree of 
control by the Federal government, 
With both, certain ideas appeared set 
tled and indisputable: the idea of repre- 
sentation as opposed to delegation; th« 
idea of checks and balances by the divi- 
sion of powers; the sanctity of the law 
and the judiciary—the ‘dea of govern 
ment as a contract between rulers and 
ruled being the most important. 

About these matters they did not 
differ at all, but in one there was a mo- 
narchical, aristocratical,ecclesiastical ten- 
dency; in the other, a republican, demo- 
cratic, secular quality. With time thes« 
tendencies were found to identify them- 
selves, the former with the Federalists, 
the latter with the Republicans. By far 
the largest number, the immense major- 
ity, were Protestants; their institutions, 
laws, manners, style, point of view, and 
behavior were survivals from those of 
a Protestant England, mainly the Cal- 
vinistic section of it. In short, there was 
a high degree of homogeneity, but with 
quite a sufficient amount of divergency 
within the limits mentioned to prevent 
stagnation. ‘The institution of slavery 
had been universal, but the Revolution, 
combined with economic changes, re- 
sulted in a marked change both of opin- 
ion and practice concerning it, without 
however, introducing its existence as a 
political or party question. 

The evolution and development of 
these embryos is a subject which would 
justify full and discursive treatment 
There has unquestionably been an in 
fancy, a youth, a maturity, and a middk: 
age. Whether there is a decline, an ol 
age, and a senility in the system of part 
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overnment is the subject of great dis- 
ite in America; time alone can some 
rine the fact. But in whatever stag 
ve regard Ame rican parties, there is an 
mpressive identity; beyond peradven- 
ture, there is also a process of transfor- 
mation, a discarding of the old and dis- 
ised, the appearance of new elements 
rradually unfolding, the complete efh- 
iency of ideas and machinery dear to 
e hour. 
"Neither institutions nor law nor gov- 
rmment had any place for party ma- 
hinerv at the outset, as we have said, 
ind therefore legislation turned its blind 
eve and dull regard to their rise: the 
expression of salle opinion by party 
action had been a fact for two genera- 
tions before legislation took cognizance 
of it at all and began tentatively to 
regulate party rages and party 
action. Up to this hour the most mo- 
mentous governmental decisions have 
been reached by an elaborate system of 
local, state, and national conventions 
which are extra-legal, which make their 
own rules and determine their own ac- 
tions by an elusive political instinct, 
working spontaneously and imperiously 
without governmental control. Their 
statements of principle, their nomina- 
tions of candidates, their suggestions of 
policy, have been the most definite asser- 
tions of popular sovereignty made within 
the vast republic and hence its firmest 
bonds of union; but until very recently 
there was no effort to embody the insti- 
tution in justiciable precepts. 
This is rapidly changing, and within 
a few years there has been created 
substantial body of legislation control- 
ling party management, these statutory 
laws are steadily swelling in volume and 
number, and there is manifest discon- 
tent with the older political habits of the 
people. It is widely believed that under 
Congressional government the represen- 
tative system has broken down; that 
with the spread of education and en- 
lightenment, the people should be able 
at any moment to direct the making 
and administration of both law and jus- 
tice, municipal and international; that 
the representative should be turned into 
a delegate, and that all officials, even the 
judges on the bench, should be removed 
from office when they do not act efh- 
Vor. CXXIX.—No. 769.—8 


ciently and express at once the popular 
judgment. Agitation goes even further: 
not content with turning legislators, ad- 
ministrators, and judges into delegates, 
it is proposed by means of the initiative 
and referendum that the people itself 
should legislate; not only enforce and 
execute laws, but make them by direct 
democratic control of individual and 
public conduct. 

It is in this direction that all present- 
day political action trends. Exactly 
what is to be the effect of this on party 
control it is dificult to foresee, but one 
thing seems sure, that the accepted opin- 
ions are snap judgments. That one 
form of party machinery is disappearing 
we admit; that the réle of party princi- 
ples is less important is likewise true; 
that government is less and less the 
affair of a ruling class, transmuted as 
that class has been from age to age, is 
equally true. But nationality is stronger 
than ever, constitutional government is 
in higher esteem; of the three nineteenth- 
century shibboleths — nation, constitu- 
tion, and democracy—the interpretation 
and definition of the last has become the 
passion of the early twentieth. In Amer- 
ica the relation of parties to democracy 
is the problem, and it is taking on not 
only political but economic and social 
aspects as well. 

It would not be difficult to prove, al- 
most conclusively, that the feature of 
most eminence since 1850 has been the 
steady growth in power of the Presi- 
dency; until now the American execu- 
tive wields a scepter almost, if not quite, 
as maje stic as any other still existent and 
active. Concisely stated, this is due to 
the fact that more completely than any 
other department of government the 
Presidency gets its mandate by direct 
popular vote at comparatively short in- 
tervals. It requires six years to change 
the political complexion of the Federal 
government in its entirety, and even that 
does not include the Federal courts nor 
the important officials who, by the civil- 
service laws, hold their positions virtually 
for life. But the President can be un- 
seated every four years; a renomination 
by his party has, to be sure, become a 
recognized party right, and the failure 
to secure it a reprimand by his party to 
his administration. Nevertheless, the 
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party in opposition is always indifferent 
to such a night of that in power, and the 
party leaders do not make it their first 
concern, but act mainly under compul- 
sion to secure the popular vote, 

So far, therefore, as well as by the sys- 
tem of election and the term of office, the 
President is the nearest approach to the 
voice and behavior of the entire people. 
Senators and Congressmen come from 
districts and states, even the judges have 
locality connections, but the President 
is representative of the whole people and 
their delegate as well; at least for four 
years he must be that if he desires re- 
election. ‘To this end he must be sensi- 
tive to all popular movements. Should 
he have a second term, even then he is 
not merely President of the whole 
»le, he is likewise the national leader of 
his party. Hence his unforeseen and 
undesirable political power. He creates 
the Federal judiciary, instructs Con- 
gress, influences legislation, and even 
controls, or at least absorbs in enormous 
measure, public opinion. All this he 
does, therefore, primarily as a_ party 
leader: for it is the party machinery 


per - 


which produces voters at the polls and 


measurably determines their votes. The 
enlargement of Presidential power is, 
therefore, not monarchical imperialism, 
but pure democracy. 

This word “imperialism” has been 
strangely distorted in meaning and car- 
ries to many minds a mystical sense 
which it does not possess. American 
imperialism means territorial expansion, 
as does French or any other imperialism, 
under the existing government. This 
implies extending the sovereignty of a 
system known as American where it did 
not before exist. ‘The moral basis of this 
procedure is found in exploration or dis- 
covery, in conquest, in purchase, as 
hitherto; but this concept also has been 
or is in process of being enlarged. Many 
now say that all this does not suffice: 
that only those have a right to portions 
of the world’s territory who make the 
best use of them, exploiting them so as 
to sustain the largest population in the 
highest civilization; that savagery and 
barbarism have no prescriptive right. 
Further, that the will of a civilized popu- 
lation can alone determine its allegiance; 
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and lastly, that no power can be suffer: 
to maintain a nuisance at its neighbo: 
door, especially such as endanger heal: 
and life. Hence another vitally in 
portant class of questions which ha, 
entered the arena of party struggles 
America. World-politics, especially t! 
so-called Monroe Doctrine in all it 
chameleon - like transhgurations, hay 
become a determining element in ch 
consolidation and activities of party lif 
in its latest form. 

It is a fact that far and near the word 
“equality” has secured a sacrosanct and 
mysterious meaning. The doctrine of 
equality is the very corner-stone of mod 
ern legislation, especially of the whol 
system of public and international law 
Yet the ruling passion of mankind is for 
inequality—for personal, social, national 
superiority. Intelligent Americans hold 
that this struggle between antinomies is 
best fought in party life, or social lif 
under the fewest possible restraints of 
government. Habit counts for much in 
the stability of society—the sanction of 
force, coercion likewise, liberty unde: 
law, asit isexpressed. Both forms of re 
straint have the least galling activity in 
the extra-legal field of party discipline, 
and the right of a minority to turn itsel! 
into a majority, the right to overthrow 
constituted authority, find free play in 
fields where they are not destructive of 
the sane conservatism in government 
which is the foundation of order. 

This matter of finding what equality 
means, not alone by the pure, but by th« 
practical reason as well, is another of 
the subjects, and not the least impor 
tant, which is engaging American parties 
at the present hour. It should Ie the 
purpose of intelligent Americans to ap- 
re ome how, genetically and theoreti- 
cally, these dawning forces—imperialism, 
democracy, and equality—are likely to 
influence the movement of politics in 
America. What has been done with con- 
stitutions, with nationality, and with 
representative democracy ought to shed 
some light on what will be done with ex- 
panded nationality or imperialism, with 
the new radical democracy of the multi 
tude, and with the stern limitations on 
license hitherto imposed by a respect and 
worship of rigid constitutions. 





Alice and May 
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was the very last 

study-hour of the school 

vear, so discipline in the 

old academy chapel was 

relaxed—since there 

was never to be any 

more discipline for most 

» students except that especial rod 

which nature keeps in pickle for all 
young and tender things. 

Some day we may learn mercifully to 

these immature creatures from 

Commencement with the same 

care and pity we give to other new- 

born infants: wrap them in blankets, 

lay them softly by the fire, and nourish 

them with specially prepared pap. As it 

is now, they come out of the ordered 

days of school, address themselves con- 


re ceive 
their 


fdently to the complicated business of 


running their own affairs, and—well, 
should not care to live again through 
that bewilderment. Of course if one is 
going directly to college, the evil day of 
meeting oneself all alone, with no one 
to explain phenomena, is put off four 
vears or more—though it 1s not made 
less disconcerting by the delay. 
Discipline, then, in the old academy 
chapel was relaxed. But indeed there 
were no more than four pupils in the 
room, and of these only two had books 
open. They were the two boys who 
were to go to college; and this fact 
gave them a serenity, a distinction, so 
that they calmly, even haughtily, pre- 
pared their Greek and Latin, quite as 
though a full term were before them. 
Extraordinary boys! They would 
never stay in the old town that had 
borne and reared them. The city would 


take them with the rest of the cream of 


everything. Oh, it would take them! 
Add them to its crowd of doctors and 
lawyers, and think well of them—per- 
haps very well, indeed. 

Two hundred empty yellow desks in- 
tervened between this model pair and the 
girls at the other side of the room. Two 


WOOD 
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girls only, whispering 
Brown, from her looked reprov- 
ingly down. ‘They were very nice girls. 
Miss Brown twiddled the pen with which 
she had been about to jot down a de- 
merit against them. Very nice girls. 
Whispering — they were not looking 
openly at the boys, yet Miss Brown, 
wise in the ways of youth, divined some 
subtle kind of communication between 
them, and hesitated for pitying remem- 
brance of her own youth, gone now long 
ago with its wildness of heart. Had she 
not been preceptress of this academy, 
lo! these twenty years? And once again 
her face grew very grave over the prob- 
lems of coeducation as they had been 
presented to her shrewd eyes during that 
time. She regarded the oblivious lads 
with exasperation. 

For two years she had watched the 
cheeks of these two girls redden and pale 
at the coming and going of these 
two boys. It had begun while their 
hair was down their backs and _ their 
dresses above their shoe-tops. Now, 
hair up and skirts of woman’s length, 
they were at it still. Yet so far as Miss 
Brown knew—and she was a woman 
who missed little —they had scarcely 
exchanged a dozen words with these 
youths during the whole high-school 
course. 

But to-day, unless it was a trick of 
light and shade, they were no longer 
blushing, but pale. And while they in- 
cessantly whispered, their eyes shyly 
turning now and then toward the com- 
placent and indifferent youths, there 
seemed to lie upon their young faces a 
film of old age and wisdom—and of 
suffering. 

“Is it only for the stage Juliets that 
we weep?” thought Miss Brown. 

She leaned her chin upon her hand, 
quite openly reading the young faces, all 
unconscious of her. 

“Bless "em!" she thought; “if only I 
could marry ’em off out of hand, each 


whispering. Miss 
dais, 
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to her own lover! Those wretched boys! 
I wonder if they really don’t know!” 

She put down the demerit pen, and 
re sumed he r lone ly and ambitious study 
of Italian. 

** Nel me .”’ she read 
for the hundredth time, but now for the 
first time a shiver of comprehension as 
to its meaning ran over her. “The mid- 
dle of the way—?” and she fell into a 
muse as to what a wilderness of a place 
the middle of one’s life can be. rhe size 
and gloom of the forest there, and the 
beasts which are said to frequent it. For 
Miss Brown, in spite of her fine brain, 
was welcoming her becoming gray hair 
with no greater enthusiasm than other 
women welcome it. 

A ray of sunlight fell upon her book. 


0 del cammin 





TWO GIRLS ONLY, WHISPERING 


WHISPERING 
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Glancing up, she saw that the same ray 
touched the heads of the studious boys 
making haloed young angels of them 
handsome beyond all reason. Across 
the room the girls were in shadow. They 
had stopped whispering, and sat with 
their arms about each other’s shoulders 
looking across at those remote and glow- 
ing faces, and all their tragic young 
hearts were in their eyes. 

“Oh, | can’t stand that!’ thought 
Miss Brown, feeling the sting of indig- 
nant tears under her eyelids. She could 
at least remove those nimbuses, and did 
so by going over to the shade and pulling 
it down. 

One of the boys rose quickly to do it 
for her, and in her soul, as she thanked 
him, she cursed the pleasant manners 

that did but rivet the 
chains upon a girl’s 
heart. 


And so the 
went away — to col- 
lege, then to the city. 
Yes. Just as they had 
intended. And they 
became, the brown 
one a doctor and tke 
fair one a_ lawyer; 
and then, perhaps not 
quite so successful as 
they had intended 
not quite, but well 
enough for the old 
town to be vastly 
proud of them—they 
came back, now and 
then, while they were 
working it out, each 
time a little leaner, a 
little more subdued, 
with a little less of the 
halo, a little more of 
the world outside 
about them. 

And the girls—they 
stayed right in the 
town (barring a two- 
years’ course at a 
normal school) and 
taught. They made 
very good teachers. 
But May stayed in the 
primary grades and 
was enormously popu- 
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1y with all the little children, and 


' 


ew plump, while Alice followed up a 


ectic tendency to fine phrases rath- 
deplored by Miss Brown in her Eng- 
ish work at the high- school, published 
poem called “Love and Death” 
a very good magazine (these accidents 
ill happen now and then), and was 
thwith taken on as Miss Brown's 
sistant in the high-school. 

\nd every year there was a function 

lled “‘the alumni reunion,” and the 

o “rising young men,” as the local 

iper called thera, occasionally appeared 
there, thus giving Miss Brown oppor- 
tunity to watch the young teachers’ 
faces, to see how the quiet pain stayed in 
their eyes and how the color and light 
swept over them and made them lovely 
when some chance brought either of the 
revered twain into actual conversation 
with them; and while she watched (kind 
and lonely lady!) her own heart raged 
and strained against its leash in sympa- 
thy with all other poor bound things. 

A few such years and the girls were 
just settling down into an early but more 
or less comfortable old-maidhood, when 
suddenly Alice began to appear in the 
magazines in earnest, threw up her posi- 
tion in the high- school, and went to the 
city. And Miss Brown, reading her pub- 
lished stories, with illustrations of lovers 
in attitudes, cried a little and laughed a 
little—not that the stories of themselves 
compelled emotion, but because as love- 
stories they were so exactly what she 
should have expected. For always it was 
Alice or May or both together who stood, 
perpetually young and lovely, in the 
heroine’s spot-light. And always, just 
as the beautifying sunlight had played 
that day about the boys’ handsome 
heads, her words were caressing their 
etherealized images in her tales. And it 
was because Alice knew, yet did not 
quite know of her own experience, what 
real love was like, that she was able so 
to illuminate her stories with that efful- 
gence known to advertisers as “love- 
interest.” Had she known more about 
it, her colors would perhaps have been 
less alluring. For things, to look their 
best, should be just a little out of focus 
(as any good photographer will bear wit- 
ness), and light rays must be made 
crooked to show their rainbow colors. 
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So Alice became famous and made 
what seemed to the meager-salaried 
teachers an enormous amount of money, 
and (though this is a matter of least im- 
portance) did actually meet and become 
well acquainted with those two who had 
gone to the city, found that they were 
not greatly different from other men, and 
thereupon undertook to write wittily in- 
stead of romantically, and so became 
even more famous. 

But still she cared a great deal for 
May and came back when she could 
to the old town, spending sometimes a 
week at a time hanging wistfully around 
May’s school-room. She became exceed- 
ingly friendly, with Miss Brown, 
now grown very gray indeed and silent 
and receptive—something like an old 
village doctor. At length, seeming 
much worried. Alice confided that she 
feared May was going to make an un- 
fortunate marriage. She wanted Miss 
Brown to assist in some conspiracy for 
getting her friend away from the threat- 
ened catastrophe. If she were only in 
the city; if she would only study stenog- 
raphy, Alice thought she could get her 
a good office position—she knew some 
very nice people. Miss Brown, making 
calm inquiries, discovered that the ob- 
ject of baleful interest was an oldish 
young “grocer’s boy” who for at least 
ten years had unobtrusively attended to 
the delivery business of the town’s chief 
store and had but recently been taken 
into a small partnership. He had never 
completed the high-school course, Alice 
said with distaste, and he used double 
negatives, never read any fiction but 
the most sentimental, and thought when 
she spoke of Meredith that she meant 
Owen Meredith and Lucile; he had ~ever 
heard of the Meredith of The Ego. 

“Oh!” said Alice, pacing the floor 
(Miss Brown’s floor) and wringing her 
hands, “it does seem as if | couldn’t bear 
to see May thrown away on that kind of 
aman. There’s something so fine about 
May. Oh, it would be a martyrdom! 
She would never have thought of it if 
she hadn’t been so deadly tired of 
teaching. She wants a home, I suppose 

. . a wicked reason for marrying!” 

But Miss Brown hardly seemed so 
excited as Alice could have wished. She 
lit the alcohol flame under her samovar 


too, 
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and made tea, as though no vital prob- 
lem were under violent discussion; and 
when Alice put in three lumps she 
smiled; and when Alice chose sweet bis- 
cuit instead of salt, she smiled again 
like the old physician over some detail 
of a diagnosis. 

“Youth!” she murmured. 

“Yes,” said Alice, “she’s still so 
young. She's had no chance to develop 

to know the difference. And she won't 
listen to me. She doesn’t realize how 
much older | really am than she is.” 

It was not of May's youngness 
that Miss Brown had been thinking, 
but she did not correct Alice’s in- 
terpretation of her meaning. She merely 
took her tea with half a lump, and salt 
biscuit instead of sweet, and smiled at 
\lice over the rim of the cup with a smile 
of many wrinkles. Yet she, too, sighed 
with Alice at the prospect of this mar- 
riage. Oh, that dewy, tragic farewell 
look in the school-room! And she sighed 
for Alice, also. They should have come 
back, those indifferent young Romeos 

. and roses should not fade and the 
light of sunrise should hang longer 
much longer—in the sky. 

“If only | hadn't gone away,” 
mourned Alice. “‘It shows what loneli- 
ness will do.” 

Miss Brown inspected a tea-leaf that 
had somehow strayed past the tea-ball, 
and turned the liquid amber about in 
the polished spoon _as though reading 
augury there. 

“Doesn't she seem happy?” 

“Oh yes,” said Alice, swabbing her 
eyes; “seems!” and muttered something 
further about “‘fool’s paradise.” 


A ft er 


May’s 
back less frequently to the old town, 
lhe old-young grocer, having decidedly 


marriage Alice came 


come up in the world, took a most re- 
spectable house on a most respectable 
street, which, as it happened, brought 
his windows just opposite Miss Brown’s. 
And as Miss Brown had given up her 
position in the high-school on account of 
a dreary lameness, and spent long days 
among her books at her own window, the 
pageant of domesticity across the way 
became an important factor of her daily 
life. May’s windows, shining or dark, 
with faces or flowers showing at them, 


with voices and laughter sounding fro; 
them, became the widows of life itself 
all that part of life into which the lone! 
lady had never entered, and which Ww. 
now forever barred and locked again 
her. She saw the grocer’s boy con 
speeding up the walk, no longer a slo 
young man; she saw May watching fi 
his coming, and straining her eyes aft: 
his departure. Moreover, they wer 
reprehensibly careless about kissing with 
the curtains up—they knew, of cours: 
that there was only old Miss Brown 
see, And old Miss Brown did see, but if 
there was ever any discussion over th 
two Merediths, or any confusion result 
ing from double negatives, it did nor 
fall under her observation. 

And then on a day while Miss Brown 
was observing that May sat longer and 
longer over her sewing at the window, 
May looked over at her and waved he: 
hand; then with a sudden impulse and 
a rush of rosy color and a smile 
derful smile!—she held up the garment 
she was making. Whereupon Miss 
Brown rose to her crutches with a kind 
of wildness in her fragile face and mad 
the dificult journey across the street 
And there May met her, and, having no 
mother, was very glad of her kind old 
shoulder to weep upon. 

Alice came back briefly the next spring 
and was Miss Brown's guest for a day 
and a night. From Miss Brown’s win- 
dow she looked upon the veiled baby 
carriage standing among the crocuses 
on the lawn opposite, and heard the 
sounds, pleasant and otherwise, issuing 
therefrom; watched May moodily from 
the window as she hastened out with 
foolish words and nursing-bottles, and 
went over to spend a ccant hour when 
the grocer-boy was away at the store, 
which was already, people said, as good 
as his very own. 

During this visit, it was afterward re 
marked, she said but little of herself or 
of literature in general. And when sh« 
went away she left behind her a distinct 
impression of personal disaster, so that 
when she had said good-by Miss Brown 
took to her bed with a nervous headache, 
spent a night of unhappy dreams in 
which Alice was the center, and wok« 
much lamer and older and sadder, and 
condemned to a week in bed. 


a won 





ALICE 


Then Alice stopped writing to them. 
ter the courtesy note there was no 
-her word all summer long. May took 
asion to ask, as well as she could for 
1c lusty squirming upon her lap and the 
Jent if cheerful monologue, whether 
ics Brown had heard, and when Miss 
wn answered “no,” looked very 
ive and kissed the baby’s bald spot 
sionately. 
‘ummer went and autumn came, and 
Il there was nothing from Alice. It 
nt on to Christmas and another 


pring. The baby was standing alone, 
hut even May’s letter containing this 
joyous information brought no reply 


from Alice; ‘‘and if 
she can’t answer that,” 
aid May to Miss 
Brown with tears, 
“she must either have 
changed into some- 
body else or be sick”’; 
and Miss Brown quite 
agreed. 

May was terribly 
busy these days. The 
grocer’s elder brother, 
lim (the unsuccessful 
one), had returned 
from multitudinous 
Western wanderings 
and been taken into 
partnership, and inci- 
dentally into the Ba- 
by’s house. Not that 
he made any trouble 
at all, and he was per- 
fectly splendid about 
minding the Baby; 
still, it was one more 
in the family, and 
there was the servant 
problem, always and 
always that! with their 
silly objections to 
families where there 
were children—‘‘as 
if,”” commented May 
herily, “we'd give up 
our children for them:”’ 

The baby was teeth- 
ing, too, and making 
a great circumstance 
of it; still, she found 
time to write further 
unavailing letters to 
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Alice, until the day came when the 
grocer-bov found May weeping about it, 
and said he was going to the city, any- 
way, on business, and would look her up. 

Before going he came over for a talk 
with Miss Brown, and there must have 
been, after all, something rather nice 
about that grocer-boy, for at parting 
Miss Brown kissed him on both cheeks, 
so of course he had to kiss her back, 
after which, with very red ears, he went 
back to his wife. 

Among dwellers in Bohemia the Car- 
son houses are not considered so bad. 
Old brown-stone rookeries that were 
houses once yes, indeed, the best of 


SEEMED SO BXCITED AS ALICE COULD HAVE WISHED 
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their kind, 


come too close; 


and look it still if you do not 


then, of course, 1 
the cheap dentist signs, and the “‘ Robes” 
and the palmist. Bohemia, or at least 
one of its important principalities, lies 
at the top of these buildings. There you 
will find the most space with the fewest 
conveniences in the city. There, indeed, 
you can most beautifully mind your own 
business: be very comfortable or starve 
to death, as you prefer, and still be per- 
fectly respectable. 

The grocer-boy. 
those dank stairs, 
to the artistic 
smitten with 


you see 


however, ascending 
was of a soul so dead 
fitness of things 
a pitying horror. 


as to be 


His 


A SMILE SHE HELD UP THE GARMENT 


red country cheeks grew 
pale, and he thought of 
his wife and the stand- 
ing-alone baby playing 
upon his fine, broad lawn 
among the crocuses, with 
timid and grateful won- 
der at his own good for- 
tune—and theirs. Any 
shyness he had felt about 
his errand to this lady of 
brillant reputation, and 
of the poorest opinion of 
himself, was now dis- 
solved in chivalrous pity. 
And when she opened the 
door (after a disconcert- 
ingly long wait) he found 
nothing to disturb the 
idea given him by the 
stairs—the idea, to put 
it baldly, of squalor and 
de spi ur. 

“Hungry!” was his ap- 
palled thought, as he ut- 
tered cheerful and men- 
dacious commonplaces. 
With careful nonchalance 
he suggested that they 
could talk better at din- 
ner, if—and here he grew 
awkward—she would 
thus honor him. 

The recom was so small 
that, with a typewriter, 
a narrow couch, and a 
case of books, it seemed 
uncomfortably crowded. 
She looked at him and 
aboutthe narrow cell with 
a smile of languid humor. 

“T should have to dress. If you will 
be back in half an hour?” 

So he withdrew to a near-by moth- 
eaten park, and waited tensely with his 
eyes upon his watch. And when he re- 
turned he was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, so gay she seemed and prosper- 
ous. Once more she was the envied and 
wonderful friend of his wife—not that 
haggard slattern who had opened the 
door to him. He fell shy and silent and 
conscious of his grammar. And yet, let 
her cheeks be ever so red, there was no 
concealing their thinness when a cross- 
light struck across their hollows. His slow 
masculine mind reached a conclusion: 
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“Chucking a great big bluff! 
‘ won't call it et ieee . . . 
ind he fell into Machiavellian medita- 
tion. 

Disregarding her superior knowledge 
f the city, he asked for no advice as to 
their dining- place, but calmly steered 
for a harbor of his own, one not known 
ro New-Yorkers, but greatly affected by 
people like himself. A wise little hotel, 
intelligible to such as like dinner in the 
middle of the day, arrange their napkin 
in the way that will do the most good, 
ind want their coffee (with cream) 

brought on to the table with the soup. 
But they'll stand for no inferior cooking, 
not they! And for no dabs of things. 
[here must be plenty. They are fine 
critics in their way, and finicky, and who- 
ever else looks down upon them, this 
wise little hotel doesn’t. A respectable 
hotel, oh, be very sure of that! They 
bring their wives there for the yearly 
New York treat . . . and go afternoons 
to see ““ The Old Homestead.” 

Poor Alice’s pretty dress and haggard 
cheeks came in for sharp scrutiny there. 
If the grocer-boy had not been an old 
and valued friend of the manager . 
but he was, and there was a look in 
his eve as he adjusted his bulk to his 
chair, which creaked under him (but 
most chairs did) that brought him even 
more instant service than usual. And 
then the marked respect and grave defer- 
ence which he paid Alice—any unfavor- 
able impression which she had made was 
soon dispelled. 

He found plenty to talk about. This 
was a relief and a surprise to him. Al- 
ways before he had been so tongue-tied 
in the presence of this superior lady. 
But now, whether it was that the little 
mocking smile was gone—that hateful 
sidelong glance that wrote him down a 
boor—or whether he had an absorbing 
subject of conversation, in which he need 
never pause for thoughts or for phrases 
in which to clothe them, he could not be 
sure. At any rate, he talked ahead like 
a master of language, and she listened 
or appeared to, and so did the people at 
the near-by table. 

“How’s that for a kid of thirteen 
months?” he would vaingloriously con- 
clude, and go straight on. “Strong in 
the arms, too, now let me tell you! 

Vout. CX XIX.—No. 769.—9 
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Hands with a grip like a_bull-dog’s 
jaws...” and so on, and so on. 

Yet the lady’s stare, if no longer mock- 
ing, was still disconcerting. Her eyes 
seemed too large, and the color of her 
cheeks too bright for the whiteness of 
the rest of her face. When the soup was 
taken aw ay she let her head droop upon 
her hand. There used to be rings on 
that hand, he remembered. And then 

over the bare fingers ran a tear. 

“Oh, I must tell you another,” he 
began loudly, but while he told it he was 
sharply beckoning a waiter, and pres- 
ently stopped his strident narrative to 
say, gently: “Better take that cognac. 
Good appetizer.” 

The lady took away her thin hands 
from her eyes, blinked at the little glass 
which had silently appeared beside her 
plate, and said, with a choking laugh as 
she drank it: “To the baby’s health!” 

And after that the red of her cheeks 
stood out less prominently against the 
rest of her face, and she began to do her 
share of the talking. 

But it was not of herself that she 
spoke. Formerly she had been ready 
enough on that subject, but now she 
seemed to dodge the most ordinary ques- 
tions like a frightened rabbit. Instead 
she asked minutely of Miss Brown and 
May — how they looked, what they 
were wearing, thus throwing the poor 
man into great perplexity. But he 
brightened presently with, “Oh, I'll tell 
you! I’ve got to get May a hat. Can’t 
you help me out with it to-morrow? 
And | say, why can’t you go back with 
me? May was all broken up about your 
not coming all winter and not writing 
and all. I was to ask you most particu- 
larly if you couldn’t make us a good long 
visit. We got a dinky little room where 
you wouldn’t hear the kid much if you 
wanted to write. May’s terribly keen 
on it,” he concluded, earnestly. 

‘To-morrow why, to-morrow,’ 
she began, in the tone of one about to 
plead a previous engagement; then went 
on as if to herself: “to go back . . 
to those people. . . . Is it spring there?” 
she asked, suddenly. 

“Tt is spring there,” he answered, 
gravely. ‘‘There’s a bluebird building 
its nest just outside the kid’s window. 
It “Il be done by now.” 
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The baby was asleep, the stars out, 
the winds still and the warmth of the 
day still drowsing in the young leaves 
above their heads. His pipe was in his 
mouth and one shirt-sleeved arm lay 
snugly about his wife’s waist. They 
were sitting on a rustic bench which the 
unsuccessful brother had made for a sur- 
prise against the successful one’s return 

for successful he had been, bringing 
Alice back with him as he had planned. 

“Guess the literary game was played 
out, re he Si uid. 

“Gee!” he went on meditatively, “|! 
don’t see why folks live in the city!” 

“Well,” said May, “I guess she’s had 
all she wants of it for a while.” 

“Where'd she go?’ he asked, 
denly. “I ain’t seen her since 
Over to Miss Brown’s?” 

May was peculiarly silent for a mo- 
ment, then said, carelessly: “‘Why, she 
was going to walk down the road a piece 
with Jim when he went to the store.” 

Without removing his arm, the grocer- 
boy drew back far enough to look down 
into his wife’s face with a most pene- 
trating and suspicious manner. Her 


sud- 
supper. 


prohle was placidly uplifted toward the 
window, near which the baby was dili- 
gently sleeping, yet he saw, or fancied 
he saw, a tremor of meaning. 

“What you up to?” he exploded 
joyfully; and she answered, without any 
change of expression: 

“Well, why not?” 

“Why, she wouldn't 
said the grocer’s boy. 

“1 look at you, don’t 1?” said May, 
tartly. ‘“‘ Anyway, she’s going to have 
the chance!” 


look 


at him!” 


Miss Brown, sitting by her window, 
partaking of the fragrant spring night, 
saw dimly the two upon the bench, sit- 
ting long in their contented married 
silence. The phrase with which they 
finally rose was a bit of the grocer- 
boy’s cumbrous humor which never 
seemed to grow thin by repetition: 

“Well,” said he, with a sound like a 
yawning lion, “‘let’s go and see if the 
kid’s still there.” 

So they went in, and Miss Brown had 
a glimpse of both faces dimly glowing in 
the night light as they bent down cheek 


NE BECKONED SHARPLY TO THE WAITER 





IT DID NOT SEEM THAT THE 


by cheek to make sure that their posses- 
sion of the most desirable thing in the 
world was in truth no dream. 

And after an interval another two 
came slowly up the faintly moonlit 
street —with this difference from the 
first pair: that they seemed to have 
much to say. Chiefly it was the man’s 
voice. 

“Well,” he was saying, reflectively, 
“once when I was up in Alaska - 
And the tale that followed, though most 
of it was lost to the gentle eavesdropper, 


seemed to savor of high action and of 


a kind of unconscious nobility. There 
was length to it, also, as well as the other 
Homeric virtues, yet it did not seem to 
her that the listener betrayed any weari- 
ness. At the end, indeed (though clearly 
it was an end artificially made and as 
skilfully framed for indefinite continu- 
ance as the Arabian Nights), Miss Brown 
saw Alice lean toward him with a quick, 
characteristic lifting of the shoulders 
that meant enthusiasm, and speak rap- 
idly for some time. Miss Brown won- 
dered: 


LISTENER BETRAYED ANY WEARINESS 


“Is it just that he’s literary material, 
ee ee 

And she hoped, as the others had 
done, for the alternative. 

It seemed a vast space of time since 
she had pitied those girls in the school- 


room. Alas for those who only watch 
the world from their windows, without 
the power to enter in—ghosts tapping at 
the pane; disregarded. 

She lit her green-shaded reading-lamp 
and moved her hands restlessly among 
the :nany papers upon her desk. It 
occurred to her that a long time ago she 
had begun to study Italian by herself, 
and then, for some reason, had neglected 
it. ‘The books were still upon their shelf. 
She took them down, daintilvy wiping 
away the dust, and spread them out for 
study. 

“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita.” She read the tremendous stave 
with a thrill of satisfaction, and settled 
cosily in her big chair. 

“This time,” she announced aloud to 
herself—* this time I'll really go through 
with it.” 
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CHAPTER XII (continued) 
? CAN'T help that,” said 


obstinate and defant 
weariness. “It was on 
my mind, and I just had 
to tell you. You don’t 
seem to understand that 





I’m “dyi ing.’ 

Rachel ae up and sprang away 
from the bed. 

“Of course you're not dying!” she re- 


proached him. ‘“ How can you imagine 
such things?” 

Her heart suddenly hardened against 
him—against his white-bandaged head 
and face, against his feeble voice of a 
beaten martyr. It seemed to her dis- 
graceful that he, a strong male creature, 
should be lying there damaged, helpless, 
and under the foolish delusion that he 
was dying. She recalled with bitter 
gusto the tone in which the doctor had 
said, “ He’s no more dying than I am!” 
All her fears that the doctor might be 
wrong had vanished away. She now re- 
sented her husband’s illness; as a nurse, 
when di inger is over, will resent a 
patient’s long convalescence, somehow 
ch: arging it to him as a sin. 

“T found the other half of the notes 
under the chair on the—” Louis began 
again. 

“Please!” she objected with quick re- 
sounding 2 vec and raised a hand. 

He said: 

“You must listen.” 

She answered, passionately: 

“IT won’t listen! I won't listen! And 
if you don’t stop I shall leave the 
room! I shall leave you all alone! 

. Yes, I shall!” She moved a little 
toward the door. 

His gloomy and shifty glance followed 
her, and there was a short silence. 
“You needn't work yourself up into 
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i Louis, with a sort of 
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such a state,”’ murmured Louis at length 
“But I should like to know whether the 
scullery door really was open or not 
when you came down-stairs that night.” 

Rachel’s glance fell. She blushed. 
The tears had ceased to drop from her 
eyes. She made no answer. 

“You see,” said Louis, with a half. 
sneering triumph, “I knew jolly well it 
wasn’t open. So did old Batchgrew 
know, too.” 

She shut her lips together, went deci- 
sively to the mantelpiece, struck a 
match, and lit the stove. Like the 
patent gas-burner down-stairs, the stove 
often had to be extinguished after the 
first lighting, and lighted again with a 
second and a different kind of explosion. 
And so it was now. She flung down the 
last match pettishly into the hearth. 
Throughout the whole operation she 
sniffed convulsively, to prevent a new 
fit of sobbing. Her peignoir being very 
near to the purpie-green flames that 
folded themselves round the asbestos of 
the stove, she reflected that the material 
was probably inflammable, and that a 
careless movement might cause it to be 
ignited. “‘And nota bad thing, either!”’ 
she said to herself. Then, without look- 
ing at all toward the bed, she lit the 
spirit-lamp in order to make tea. The 
snifhng continued, as she went through 
the familiar procedure. 

The water would not boil, demon- 
strating the cruel truth of proverbs. She 
sat down and, gazing into the stove, 
now a rich red, ignored the saucepan. 
The dry heat from the stove burnt her 
ankles and face. Not a sound from the 
small saucepan, balanced on its tripod 
over the wavering blue flame of the 
spirit-lamp! At last, uncontrollably im- 
atient, she lifted the teapot off the 
inverted lid of the saucepan, where she 
had placed it to warm, and peered into 
the saucepan. The water was cheerfully 
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iling! She made the tea, and sat 
wn again to wait until it should be 
fused. She had to judge the minutes 
well as she could, for she would not 
across to the night-table tc look at 
suis’ watch; her own was out of order, 
id so was the clock. She counted two 
indred and fifty, and then, anticipating 
erishly the tonic glow of the tea in 
r breast, she poured out a cup. Only 
lorless steaming water came forth from 
pot. She had forgotten to put in 
tea! Misfortune not unfamiliar to 
lazed makers of tea in the night! But 

, Rachel now the consequences of the 
mission seemed to amount to a tragedy. 
Had she the courage to begin the in- 
rerminable weary process afresh? She 
was bound to begin it afresh. With her 
eyes obscured by tears, she put the water 
back into the saucepan, and searched for 
the match-box. The water boiled very 
soon, and this comforted her. 

While waiting for the infusion, she 
realized little by little that for a few 
moments she must have been nearly hys- 
terical, and she partially resumed pos- 
session of herself. The snifiing ceased; 
her vision cleared; she grew sardonic. 
\ll her chest was filled with cold lead. 
‘This truly is the end,” she thought. 
She had thought that Julian’s confe -ssion 
must be the end of the violent experi- 
ences which had befallen her in Mrs. 
Maldon’s house. Then she had thought 
that Louis’ accident must be the end. 
Each time she had been mistaken. But 
she could not be mistaken now. No 
conceivable event, however awful, could 
cap Louis’ confession that he had 
thieved—and under such circumstances! 

She did not drink the first cup of tea. 
No! She must needs carry it, spilling 
it, to Louis in bed. He was asleep, or 
he was in a condition that resembled 
sleep. Assuredly he was ill. He made 
a dreadful object in his bandages, amid 
the disorder of the bed, upon which 
strong shadows fell from the gas and 
from the stove. No matter! If he was 
ill, he was ill. So much the worse for 
him! He was not dangerously ill. He 
was merely passing through a stress 
which had to be passed through. It 
would soon be over, and he would be 
the same eternal Louis that he had al- 
ways been. 


OF LOVE 
“Here! 


” she 8: uid. 


He stirred, opened his eyes. 


she said, coldly. 


“Here's some tea!” 
* Drink it.” 

He gave a gesture of dissent. 
was useless. She had brewed the tea, 
and had determined that he should 
drink a cup. Whether he desired it or 
loathed it was a question irrelevant. He 
was appointed to drink some tea, and 
she would not taste until he had drunk. 
This self-sacrifice was her pewerse pleas- 
ure. 

“Come! ... Please don’t make it any 
more awkward for me.” 

With her right arm she raised the 
pillow and his head on it. He drank, his 
sick lips curling awkwardly upon the rim 
of the cup, which she held for him. 
When he had drunk, she put the cup 
down on the night-table, and tidied his 
bed, as though he had been a naughty 
child. And then she left him, and drank 
tea slowly, savoringly, by herself in a 
chair near the dressing-table, out of the 
same cup. 


But it 


She had lied about the scullery door 
being open when she went down-stairs 
on the night of the disappearance of the 
bank-notes. The scullery door had not 
been open. ‘The lic was clumsy, futile, 
ill-considered. It had burst out of the 
impulsiveness and generosity of her na- 
ture. She had perceived that suspicion 
was falling, or might fall, upon Louis 
Fores, and the sudden lie had flashed 
forth to defend him. That she could 
ultimately be charged with having told 
the lie in order to screen “wats from 
suspicion had never once occurred to her. 
And it did not even occur to her now as 
she sat perched uncomfortably on the 
chair in the night of desolation. She 
was now deeply ashamed of the lie—and 
she ought not to have been ashamed, for 
it was a lie magnanimous and fine; she 
might rather have taken pride in it. She 
was especially ashamed of her repetition 
of the lie on the following day to Thomas 
Batchgrew, and of her ingenious embroid- 
ery upon it. She hated to remember 
that she had wept violently in front of 
Thomas Batchgrew when he had charged 
her with having a secret about the loss 
of the notes. He must have well known 
that she was lying; he must have sus- 
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ected her of some complicity; and if 
a he had affected to ignore all the 
awkward aspects of the episode, it was 
only because he wished to remain on 
good terms with Louis for his own ends. 

Had she ‘herself all the time suspect- 
ed Louis? In the harsh realism of the 
night-hours she was not able positively 
to assert that she had never suspected 
him until after Julian’s confession had 

made her think; but, on the other hand, 
she would not directly accuse herself of 
having previously suspected him.’ The 
worst that she could say was that she 
had been determined to believe him 
guiltless. She loved him; she had wanted 
his love; she would permit nothing to 
prevent their coming together; and so 
in her mind she had established his in- 
nocence apparently beyond any over- 
throwing. She might have allowed her- 
self to surmise that in the early past he 
had been naughty, wudiinniendil, even 
wicked—but that was different, that did 
not concern her. His innocence with re- 
gard to the bank-notes alone mattered. 
And she had been genuinely convinced 
of it. A few moments before he kissed 
first time, she had been 


And after 


her for the 
genuinely convinced of it. 
the betrothal her conviction became per- 


manent. She tried to scorn, now, the 

assion which had blinded her. Mrs. 
Maldon, at any rate, must have known 
that he was connected with the disap- 
pearance of the notes. In the light of 
Louis’ confession Rachel could see all 
that Mrs. Maldon was implying in that 
last conversation between them. 

So that she might win him she had 
been ready to throttle every doubt of his 
honesty. But now the indubitable fact 
that he was a thief seemed utterly mon- 
strous and insupportable. And, more- 
over, his crime was exceptionally cruel. 
Was it conceivable that he could so 
lightly cause so much distress of spirit 
to a woman so aged, defenseless, and 
kind? According to the dactor, the 
shock of the robbery had not been the 
originating cause of Mrs. Maldon’s 
death; but it might have been; =~ 
sossibly it had hastened death... . 
Coals was not merely a thief; he was 4 
dastardly thief. 

But even that in her eyes did not 


touch the full height of his offense. The 


vilest quality in him was his capacity + 
seem innocent. She could recall t! 
exact tone in which he had exclaime 
“Would you believe that old Batch pra 
tically accused me of stealing the o 
lady’s money? . . . Don’t you think ir 
a shame?” ‘The recollection filled h 
with frigid anger. Her resentment of t! 
long lie which he had lived in her pri 
ence since their betrothal was tremen- 
dous in its calm acrimony. A man who 
could behave as he had behaved would 
stop at nothing, would be capable of all 

She contrasted his conduct with th: 
grim candor of Julian Maldon, whom she 
now admired. It was strange and dread- 
ful that both the cousins should be 
thieves; the prevalence of thieves in that 
family gave her a shudder. But she 
could not judge Julian Maldon severely. 
He did not appear to her as a real thief. 
He had committed merely an indiscre- 
tion. It was his atonement that mad 
her admire him. Though she hated 
confessions, though she had burnt his 
exasperating document, she neverthe- 
less liked the manner of his atonement. 
Whereas she contemned Louis for having 
confessed. E 

“He thought he was dying and so he 
confessed!” she reflected with asperity. 
“He hadn’t even the pluck to go through 
with what he had begun. . Ah! If! 
had committed a crime and once denied 
it, | would deny it with my last breath, 
and no torture should drag it out of me!” 

And she thought: “I am punished. 
This is my punishment for letting my- 
self be engaged while Mrs. Maldon was 
dying.” 

Often she had dismissed as childish 
the notion that she was to blame for 
accepting Louis just when she did. But 
now it returned full of power and over- 
whelmed her. And like a whipped child 
she remembered Mrs. Maldon’s warn- 
ing: “My nephew is not to be trusted. 
The woman who married him would suf- 
fer horribly.””. And she was the woman 
who had married him. It seemed to her 
that the warnings of the dying must o! 
necessity prove to be valid. 

Some mysterious phenomenon on the 
window-blind at her right hand attracted 
her attention, and she looked round, ha! 
startled. It was the dawn, furtive and 
inexorable. She had watched dawns 
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nd she had watched them in that very 
edroom. Only on the previous morning 
the dawn had met her smarting and 

-akeful eyes, and she had imagined that 
1») dawn could be more profoundly sad! 

And a little earlier still she had 
een desolating herself for hours because 
Louis was going to be careless about his 
nvestments, because he was unreliable 
ind she would have to watch ceaselessly 
over his folly. She had imagined, then, 
that no greater catastrophe could over- 

ike her than some material result of his 
folly! ... What a trivial apprehension! 
What a child she had been! 

In the excitement and alarm of his 
accident she had honestly forgotten her 
suspicions of him. That disconcerted 
her. 

She rose from the chair, stiff. The 
stove, with its steady faint roar of im- 
perfectly consumed gas, had thoroughly 
heated the room. In careful silence she 
put the tea-things together. Then she 
ventured to glance at Louis. He was 
asleep. He had been restlessly asleep 
for a long time. She eyed him bitterly 
in his bandages. Only last night she had 
been tormented by that fear that his 
face might be marked for life. Again, 
the trivial! What did it matter whether 
his face was marked for life or not?... 

It did not occur to her to attempt to 
realize how intense must have been the 
spiritual tribulation which had forced 
him to confess. She knew that he was 
not dying, that he was in no danger 
whatever, and she was perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the genuineness of his own con- 
viction that he was dying. She simply 
thought, “‘ He had to go through all that. 
If he fancied he was dying, can I help 
it?” . . . Then she looked at her own 
empty bed. He reposed; he slept. But 
she did not repose nor sleep. 

She drew aside one of the blinds, and 
as she did so she could feel the steady 
slight current of cold air entering the 
room from the window open at the top. 
The street seemed to be full of day light. 
The dawn had been proceeding in its 
vast secrecy, and was now accomplished. 
She drew up the blind slowly, and then 
the gas-flame over the dressing-table 
seemed so pale and futile that she extin- 
guished it, from a sort of pity. In silence 
she pulled out the iron bolts in the 


window-sash that had been Mrs. Mal- 
don’s device for preventing burglars from 
opening further a window already open 

little, thus combining security with 
good hygiene. Louis had laughed at 
these bolts, but Mrs. Maldon had so 
instilled their use into both ‘Rachel and 
Mrs. Tams that to insert them at night 
was part of the unchangeable routine of 
the house. Rachel gently pushed up the 
lower sash and looked forth. 

Bycars Lane, though free@from mud, 
was everywhere heavily bedewed. The 
narrow pavement glistened. The roofs 
glistened. Drops of water hung on all 
the edges of the great gas-lamp beneath 
her, which was still defying the dawn. 
The few miserable trees and bushes on 
the vague lands beyond the lane were 
dripping with water. The sky was low 
and heavy, in scarcely distinguishable 
shades of purplish-gray, and Bycars Pool, 
of which she had a glimpse, appeared in 
its smooth blackness to be not more 
wet than the rest of the scene. Nothing 
stirred. Not the tiniest branch stirred 
on the leafless trees, nor a leaf on a gray 
rhododendron bush in a front garden 
below. Every window. within sight had 
its blind drawn. No smoke rose from 
any house-chimney, and the distant in- 
dustrial smoke on the horizon hung in 
the lower air, just under the clouds, un- 
decided and torpid. The wet air was 
moveless, and yet she could feel it im- 

inging with its cool, sharp humidity on 
ha cheek 

The sensation of this contact was deli- 
cious. She was surrounded, not by the 
slatternly Five Towns’ landscape and by 
the wretchedness of the familiar bed- 
room, but by the unanswerable, intimi- 
dating, inspiring mystery of life itself. 
A man came hurrying with a pole out 
of the western vista of the lane, and 
stopped in front of the gas-lamp, and in 
an instant the flame was reduced to a 
little fat worm of blue, and the man 
passed swiftly up the lane, looking 
straight ahead with bent shoulders, and 
was gone. Never before had Rachel ac- 
tually seen the lamp put out. Never 
before had she noticed, as she noticed 
now, that the lamp had a number, an 
identity—1054. The meek agquiescence 
of the lamp, and the man’s preoccupied 
haste, seemed to bear some deep signifi- 
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cance, which, however, she could not 
seize. But the aspect of the man 
afflicted her, and she did not know why. 

Then a number of other figures, in a 
long spasmodic procession, passed up the 
lane after the man, and were gone out 
of sight. Their heavy boots clacked on 
the pavement. They wore thick, dirty, 
grayish-black clothes, but no overcoats; 
small, tight caps in their hands, and dark 
kerchiefs round their necks: about thirty 
of them in all, colliers on their way to 
one of the pits on the Moorthorne ridge. 
They walked quickly, but they did not 
hurry as their forerunner hurried. Sev- 
eral of them smoked pipes. Though 
some walked in pairs, none spoke; none 
looked up or aside. With one man 
walked stolidly a young woman, her 
overskirt raised and pulled round her 
head from the back for a shawl; but 
even these two did not converse. The 
procession closed with one or two strag- 
glers: Rachel had never seen these pil- 
grims before, but she had heard them; 
and Mrs. Maldon had been acquainted 
with all their footfalls. They were tragic 
to Rachel;. they infected her with the 
most recondite horror of existence; they 
left tragedy floating behind them in the 
lane like an invisible but oppressive 
cloud. Their utterly incurious indiffer- 
ence to Rachel in her peignoir at the 
window was somehow harrowing. 

The dank lane and vaporous, stagnant 
landscape were once more dead and 
silent, and would for a long time remain 
so, for though potters begin work early, 
colliers begin work much earlier, living 
in a world of customs of their own. At 
last a thin column of smoke issued mag- 
ically from a chimney down to the left. 
Some woman was about; some woman’s 
day had opened within that house. At 
the thought of that unseen woman in 
that unknown house Rachel could have 
cried. She could not remain at the win- 
dow. She was unhappy; but it was not 
her woe that overcame her, for if she was 
unhappy, her unhappiness was never- 
theless exquisite. {t was the mere reali- 
zation that men and women lived that 
rendered her emotions «!most insupport- 
able. She felt her youth. She thought, 
“Tl am only a girl, and yet my life is 
ruined already.” And even that thought 
she hugged amorously as though it were 


beautiful. Amid the full disaster an 
regret, she was glad to be alive. Sh 
could not help exulting in the dreadf 
moment. 

She closed the sash and began 1 
dress, seldom glancing at Louis, wh 
slept and dreamed and muttered. Wh« 
she was dressed she looked carefully j 
the drawer where he deposited certaii 
articles from his pockets, in order 
find the bundle of notes left by Julian 
In vain! Then she searched for hi 
bunch of keys (which ultimately sh 
found in one of his pockets) and un- 
locked his private drawer. The bundk 
of notes lay there. She removed it, 
and hid it away in one of her own secret 
places. After she had made prepara 


tions to get ready some invalid’s food 
at short notice, she went down-stairs 


She went down-stairs without any 
definite purpose—merely because activ- 
ity of some kind was absolutely neces- 
sary to her. The clock in the lobby 
showed dimly a quarter past five. In 
the chilly twilit kitchen the green- 
lined silver-basket lay on the table in 
front of the window, placed there by a 
thoughtful and conscientious Mrs. Tams. 
On the previous morning Rachel had 
atiey very precise orders about the sil- 
ver (as the workaday electroplate was 
called), but owing to the astounding 
events of the day the orders had not been 
executed. Mrs. Tams had evidently de- 
termined to carry them out at an early 
hour. 

Rachel opened a cupboard and drew 
forth the apparatus for cleaning. She 
was intensely fatigued, weary, and seem- 
ingly spiritless, but she began to clean 
the silver—at first without energy, and 
then with serious application. She stood 
at the table, cleaning, as she had stood 
there when Louis came into her kitchen 
on the night of the robbery; and sh: 
thought of his visit and of her lost bliss, 
and the tears fell from her eyes on th 
newspaper which protected the whit: 
ness of the scrubbed table. She would 
not think of the future; could not. Sh: 
went on cleaning, and that silver had 
never been cleaned as she cleaned it the: 
She cleaned it with every attribute 
herself, forgetting her fatigue. The tea 
dried on her cheek. The faithful, sc: 
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pulous_ work either drugged or solaced 
om Just as she was finishing, Mrs. 
lams, with her immense bodice un- 
fastened, came down-stairs, apronless. 
| he lobby clock struck six. 

“Eh, missis!”” breathed Mrs. 
“What's this?” 
Rae hel gave a nervous laugh. 
‘I wasup. Mr. Fores was asleep, and 
hi ad to do something, so I thought: — 
‘Has he had a good night, ma'm?” 
“Fair. Yes, pretty good. I must run 
up and see if he is awake.” 

Mrs. Tams saw the stains on Rachel’s 
cheeks, but she could not mention them. 
Rachel had an impulse to fall on Mrs. 
lams’s enormous breast and weep. But 
the conventions of domesticity were far 
too strong for her also. Mrs. Tams was 
the general servant: what Louis occa- 

nally called “the esteemed skivvy.’ 
Once Mrs. Tams had been wife, mother, 

erandmother, victim, slave, diplomatist, 
serpent, heroine. Once she had bent 
from morn ti!l mght under the terrific 
“ wee of a million perils and responsi- 

ilities. Once she could never be sure 
of her next meal, or the roof over her 
head, or her skin, or even her bones. 
Once she had been the last resource and 
refuge not merely of a house, but of half 
a street, and she had had a remedy for 
every ill, a balm for every wound. But 
now she was safe, out of harm’s way. 
She had no responsibilities worth a rap. 
She had everything an old woman ought 
to desire. And yet the silly old woman 
felt a lack, as she impotently watched 
Rachel leave the kitchen. Perhaps she 
wanted her eye blacked, or the menace 
of a policeman, or a child down with 
diphtheria, to remind her that the world 
revolved. 


Tams. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DEAD-LOCK 


OUIS had wakened up a few min- 
utes before Rachel returned to the 
bedroom from that most wonder- 

fully conscientious spell of silver-clean- 
ing. He was relieved to find himself 
alone. He was ill, perhaps very ill, but 
he felt unquestionably better than in the 
night. He was delivered from the appal- 
ling fear of death which had tortured 
and frightened him, and his thankfulness 
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was intense; and yet at the same time 
he was aware of a sort of heroical senti- 
mental regret that he was not, after all, 
dead; he would almost have preferred 
to die with grandeur, young, unfortu- 
nate, wept for by an inconsolable wife 
doomed to everlasting widowhood. He 
was ashamed of his bodily improvement, 
which rendered him uncomfortably self- 
conscious, for he had behaved as though 
dying when, as the event proved, he was 
not dying. 

When Rachel came in, this self-con- 
sciousness grew terrible. And in his 
weakness, his constraint, his febrile per- 
turbation which completely destroyed 
presence of mind, he feebly remarked: 

“Did any one call yesterday to ask 
how I was?” 

As soon as he had said it he knew that 
it was inept, and quite unsuitable to the 
role which he ought to play. 

Rachel had gone straight to the 
dressing-table, apparently ignoring him, 
though she could not possibly have failed 
to notice that he was awake. She turned 


sharply and gazed at him with a look of 
inimical contempt that aggrieved and 


scarified him very acutely. Making no 
answer to his query, content solely to 
condemn it with her eyes as egotistic and 
vain, she said: 

“I’m going to make you some food.” 

And then she curtly showed him her 
bent back, and over the foot of the bed 
he could see her preparations—prelimi- 
nary stirring with a spoon, the placing 
of the bright tin saucepan on the lamp, 
the opening of the wick, the quick seizing 
of the match-box. 

As soon as the cooking was in train, 
she threw up the window wide and then 
came to the bed. 

“T’ll just put your bed to rights 
again,” she remarked, and seized the 
pillow, waiting implacably for him to 
raise his head. He had to raise his head. 

“Tm very ill,” he moaned. 

She replied in a tone of calm indiffer- 
ence: 

“T know you are. But you'll soon be 
better. You're getting a little better 
every hour.” And she finished arrang- 
ing the bed, which was presently in a 
state of smooth geometrical correctness. 
He could find no fault with her efficiency, 
nor with her careful handling of his sen- 
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sitive body. But the hard, the mar- 
moreal cruelty of his wife’s spirit ex- 
quisitely wounded his soul, which, after 
all, was at least as much in need of 
consolation as his body. He was posi- 
tively daunted. 


He had passed through dreadful mo- 
ments in the early part of the night, 
while Rachel slept. When he had real- 
ized that he was doomed—for the con- 
viction that death was upon him had 
been absolutely sincere and final for a 
long time—he was panic-stricken, im- 

ressed, and strangely proud, all at once. 
But the panic was paramount. He was 
afraid, horribly afraid. His cowardice 
was ghastly, even to himself, shot 
through though it was by a peculiar ap- 
preciation of the grandiosity of his fate 
as a martyr to clumsy chance. He was 
reduced by it to the trembling repentant 
sinner, as the proud prisoner is reduced 
to abjection by prolonged and secret 
torture in Oriental prisons. He ranged 
in fright over the whole of his career, and 
was obliged to admit, and to admit with 
craven obsequiousness, that he had been 
a wicked man, obstinate in wickedness. 

He remembered matters which had 
utterly vanished from his memory. He 
remembered, for example, the excellence 
of his moral aspirations when he had 
hrst thought of FP | shel as a wife, and the 
firm, high resolv. s which were to be car- 
ried out if he married her. Forgotten! 
Forgotten! As soon as he had won her 
he had thought of nothing but self- 
indulgence, pleasure, capricious delights. 
His tailor still languished for money long 
justly due. He had not even restored 
the defalcations in Horrocleave’s petty 
cash. Of course it would have been 
difhcult to restore a sum comparatively 
so large without causing suspicion. To 
restore it would have involved a long 
series of minute acts, alterations of alter- 
ations in the cash-entries, and constant 
ingenuity in a hundred ways. But it 
ought to have been done, and might have 
been done. It might have been done. 
He admitted that candidly, fully, with 
despicable tremblings. 

And the worst of all, 
the theft from his aunt. Theft? Was it 
a theft? He had never before consented 
to define the affair as a theft; it had been 


naturally, was 
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a misfortune, an indiscretion. But now 
he was ready to call it a theft, in orde; 
to be on the safe side. For the sake of 
placating Omnipotence let it be deemed 
a theft, and even a mean theft, entailing 
dire consequences on a weak old woman! 
Let it be as bad as the severest judg: 
chose to make it! He would not com 
plain. He would accept the arraign 
ment (though really he had not been sv 
blameworthy, etc....). He knew that 
with all his sins he possessed the virtu: 
of good-nature, kindness, and politenes ss 
He was not wholly vile. In som 
ways he honestly considered himself 
a model to mankind. 

And then he had recalled certain i1 
formation received in childhood from 
authoritative persons about the mercif 
goodness of God. His childhood had 
been rather ceremoniously religious, fo: 
his step-uncle, the Lieutenant-General, 
was a great defender of Christianity 
well as of the British Empire. Th 
Lieutenant-General had even written 
pamphlet against a ribald iconoclasti 
book published by the Rationalist Press 
Association, in which pamphlet he had 
made a sorry mess of Herbert Spenc 
All the Lieutenant-General’s relativ: 
and near admirers went to church, and 
they all went to precisely the same kind 
of church, for no other kind would hay: 
served. Louis, however, had really liked 
going to church. There had once even 
been a mad suggestion that he should 
become a choir-boy, but the Lieutenant 
General had naturally decided that :1 
was not meet for a child of breeding t 
associate with plebeians in order to chant 
the praises of the Almighty. 

Louis at his worst had never quit 
ceased to attend church, though he wa 
under the impression that his religious 
views had broadened, if not entirely 
changed. Beneath the sudden heavy 
menace of death he discovered that his 
original views were, after all, the most 
authentic and the strongest. And he had 
much longed for converse with a clergy- 
man, who would repeat to him th¢ 
beautiful reassurances of his infancy. 
Even late in the afternoon, hours be- 
fore the supreme crisis, he would hav: 
welcomed a clergyman, for he was al- 
ready beginning to be afraid. He would 
have liked a clergyman to drop in b) 
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cident; he would have liked the first 
ye ances to come from the clergyman. 

But he could not bring himself to 

uggest that the rector of St. Luke’s, of 

whose flock he now formed part, shou!d 
he sent for. He had demanded a lawyer, 
nd that was as near to a clergyman as 
could get. He had been balked of 
the lawyer. Further on in the evening, 
hen his need was more acute and his 

‘ind full of frightful secret apprehen- 

ns, he was as far as ever from obtain- 
ing a clergyman. And he knew that, 
though his eternal welfare might some- 
how depend on the priest, he could never 

ticulate to Rachel the words, “I should 
like to see aclergyman.” It would seem 
too absurd to ask for a clergyman... . 

trangeness of the human heart! 

It was after Rachel had fallen asleep 

hat the idea of confession had occurred 
to him as a means toward safety in the 
iture life. The example of Julian had 
nspired him. He had despised Julian; 
had patronized Julian; but in his 
xtremity he had been ready to imitate 
him. He seemed to conceive that con- 
fession before death must be excellent 
for the soul. At any rate, it prevented 
ne from going down to the tomb with 

lie tacit on the lips. He was very ill, 
very weak, very intimidated. And he 

as very solitary and driven in on him- 
‘elf—not so much because Rachel had 

ne to sleep as because neither Rachel 
nor anybody else would believe that he 
was really dying. His spirit was ab- 
sorbed in the gravest preoccupations 
that can trouble a man. His need of 
sympathy and succor was desperate. 
(hus he had wakened Rachel. At first 
she had been as sympathetic and con- 
soling as he could desire. She had held 
his hand and sat on the bed. The mo- 
mentary relief was wonderful. And he 
had been encouraged to confess. 

He had prodded himself on to con- 
fession by the thought that Rachel must 
have known of his guilt all along—other- 
wise she would never have told that 
senseless lie about the scullery door being 
open. She would receive his confession 
in the right, loving, wifely attitude, tell- 
ing him that he was making too much of 
a little, that it was splendid of him to 
confess, and generally exonerating and 
re habilitating him. 
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‘then he had begun to confess. The 
horrible change in her tone as he came to 
the point had unnerved him. Her wild 
sobs when the confession was made com- 
pleted his dismay. And then, afterward, 
her incredible harshness and cruelty, her 
renewed refusal, flat and disdainful, to 
believe that he was dying—these things 
were the most wounding experience of 
his entire existence. As for her refusal 
to listen to the rest of his story, the im- 
portant part, the exculpatory part—it 
was monstrously unjust. He had had an 
instant’s satisfaction on beholding her 
confusion at being charged with the lie 
about the scullery door, but it was a 
transient advantage. He was so ill. 

She had bullied him with the lacer- 
ating emphasis of her taciturn remarks. 

And at last she had requested him 
not to make it any more awkward for 
her ! 


When he had obediently taken the 
food and thanked her for it very nicely, 
he felt much better. The desire for a 
clergyman, or even for a lawyer, passed 
away from his mind; he forgot the ma- 
jority of his sins and his aspirations, and 
the need for restoring the defalcations 
to Jim Horrocleave seemed considerably 
less urgent. Rachel stayed by him while 
he ate, but she would not meet his 
glance, and looked carefully at the win- 
dow. 

“As soon as I’ve tidied up the room, 
I’ll just sponge your hands,” said she. 
“The doctor will be here early. I sup- 
pose I mustn’t touch your face. 

L ouis inquired: 

“How do you 
early?” 

“He said he should—because of the 
dressings, you know.” 

She went to work on the room, pro- 
ducing a duster from somewhere, and 
ringing for Mrs. Tams, who, however, 
was not permitted to enter. Louis hated 
these preparations for the doctor. He 
had never in his life been able to under- 
stand why women were always so ab- 
surdly afraid of the doctor’s eye. As if 
the doctor would care! Moreover, the 
room was being tidied for the doctor, 
not for the invalid! The invalid didn’t 
matter! When she came to him with a 
bowl of water, soap, and a towel, he 


” 


know he’ll be here 
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loathed the womanish scheme of being 
washed in bed. 

“Til get up,” he said. “I’m lots bet- 
ter.” Ele had previously intended to 
feign extreme illness, but he forgot. 

“Oh no, you won't,” she replied, 
coldly. “First you think you’re dying, 
and then you think you’re all right. You 
won't stir out of that bed till the doc- 
tor’s been, at any rate.” 

And she lodged the bowl dangerously 
between his knees. He pretended to be 
contemptuous of her refusal to let him 
get up, but in fact he was glad of an 
excuse for not making good his boast. 
His previous statement that he was very 
ill was much nearer to the truth than 
the fine talking about being “‘lots bet- 
ter.” If not very ill, he was, at any rate, 
more ill than he now chought he was, 
and eating had fatigued him. Neverthe- 
less, he would wash his own hands. Ra- 
chel yielded to him in this detail with 
cynical indifference. She put the towel 
by the bowl, and left him to balance the 
bowl and keep the soap off the counter- 
pane as best he could, while she rum- 
maged in one of the drawers of the ward- 
robe—obviously for the simple sake of 
rummaging. 

Her unwifeliness was astounding; it 
was so astounding that Louis did not 
all at once quite realize how dangerously 
he was wounded by it. He had seen 
that hard, contumelious mask on her face 
several times before; he had seen it, for 
instance, when she had been expressing 
her views on Councilor Batchgrew; but 
he had not conceived, in his absurd male 
confidence, that it would ever be directed 
against himself. He could not snatch 
the mask from her face, but he wondered 
how he might pierce it, and incidentally 
hurt her and make her cry softly. Ah! 
He had seen her in moods of softness 
which were celestial to him—surpassing 
all dreams of felicity! 

The conviction of his own innocence 
and victimhood strengthened in him. 
Amid the morbid excitations of the fear 
of death, he had forgotten that in strict 
truth he had not stolen a penny from his 
great-aunt, that he was utterly innocent. 
He now vividly remembered that his 
sole intention in taking possession of the 
bank-notes had been to teach his great- 
aunt a valuable lesson about care in the 


guarding of money. Afterward he had 
meant to put the notes back where hy 
had found them; chance had prevented; 
he had consistently acted for the best in 
very sudden difficulties, and after all, in 
the result, it was not he who was respon- 
sible for the destruction of the notes, but 
Rachel. . . . True, that in the night his 
vision of the affair had been less favor- 
able to himself, but in the night illnes: 
had vitiated his judgment, which wa; 
not strange, seeing the dreadful accident 
he had experienced. . . . He might hav. 
died, and where would Rachel have been 
then? . . . Was it not amazing that a 

oung wife who had just escaped widow- 
_ so narrowly could behave to a hu: 
band, a seriously sick husband, as Rach! 
was behaving to him? 

He wished that he had not used th: 
word “‘collar” in confessing to Rache! 
It was equal to “steal.” Its significance: 
was undebatable. Yes, “collar” was a 
grave error of phrasing. 

“l’m about done with this basin 
thing,” he said, with all possible dignit) 
and asked for brushes of various sorts 
for the completion of his toilet. Sh: 
served him slowly, coolly. Her intention 
was clear to act as a capable but frigid 
nurse—not as a wife. He saw that sh 
thought herself the wife of a thief, and 
that she was determined not to be th 
wife of a thief. He could not bear it 
The situation must be changed immedi 


ately, because his pride was bleeding to 


death. 
“I say,” he began, when she had taken 
away the towel and his tooth-powder. 
“What?” Her tone challenged him 
“You wouldn’t let me finish last night 
I just wanted to teil you that I didn’t—” 


**|’ve no wish to hear another word.’ 


She stopped him, precisely as she had 
stopped him in the night. She was at 
the washstand. 

“I should be obliged if you’d look 
at me when you speak to me,” hx 
reproached her manners. “It’s only 
polite.” 


She turned to him with face flaming. 


They were both aware that his deport- 
ment was better than hers; and he pe! 


ceived that the correction had abraded 


her susceptibility. 
“T’ll look at you all right,” she an 
swered, curtly and rather loudly. 
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He adopted a superior attitude. 

“Of course I’m ill and weak,” he said. 
“but even if I am I suppose I’m entitled 
to some consideration.” He lay back on 
the pillow. 

“1 can’t help your being ill,” she an- 
swered. “It’s not my fault. And if 
you're so ill and weak as all that, it 
seems to me the best thing you can do 
is to be quiet and not talk, especially 
about —about that!” 

“Well, perhaps you'll let me be the 
best judge of what [ ought to talk about. 
Anyhow, I’m going to talk about it, and 
you’ re going to listen.” 

“|’m not. 

“| say you're going to listen,” he in- 
sisted, turning on his side toward her. 

“And why not? Why, what on earth 
did I say last might, after all, | should 
like to know.” 

“You said you'd taken the other part 
of the money of Mrs. Maldon’s—that’s 
what you said. You thought you were 
dying, and so you told me.” 

“That’s just what | want to explain. 
I’m going to explain it to you.” 

“No explanations for me, thanks!” 
she sneered, walking in the direction of 
the hearth. “I’d sooner hear anything, 
anything, than your explanations.” She 
seemed to shudder. 

He nerved himself. 

“T tell you I found that money,” he 
cried, recommencing. 

“Well, good-by,” she said, moving to 
the door. ‘‘You don’t seem to under- 
stand.” 

At the same moment there was a 
knock at the door. 

“Come in, Mrs. Tams,” said Rachel, 
calmly. 

“She mustn’t come in now,” Louis 
protested. 

“Come in, Mrs. Tams,” Rachel re- 
peated, decisively. ’ 

And Mrs. Tams entered, courtesying 
toward the bed. 

“What is it?” Rachel asked her. 
“It’s the greengrocer’s cart, ma’m.’ 
The greengrocer usually did send round 

on Saturday mornings. 

“Til go down. Just clear up that 
washstand, will you?” 

It was remarkable to Louis how chance 
would favor a woman in an altercation. 
But he had decided, even if somewhat 


‘ 


hysterically, to submit to no more delay, 
and to end the altercation—and, more- 
over, to end it in his own way. 

“Rachel,” he called. Several times he 

called her name, more and more loudly. 
He ignored what was due to servants, to 
greengrocers, and to the dignity of em- 
ployers. He kept on calling. 

“Shall I fetch missis, sir?” Mrs. Tams 
suggested at length. 

He nodded. Mrs. Tams departed, 
laden. Certainly the fat creature, from 
whom nothing could be hid by a younger 
generation, had divined that strife had 
supervened on illness, and that great 
destinies hung upon the issue. Neither 
Mrs. Tams nor Rachel returned to the 
bedroom. Louis began again to call for 
Rachel, and then to yell for her. He 
could feel that the effort was exhausting 
— but he was determined to vanquish 
ner. 


Without a sound she startlingly ap- 
peared in the room. 

“What’s the matter?” she inquired, 
with her irritating assumption of tran- 
quillity. 

“You know what’s the matter.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t scream like a 
baby,” she said. 

“You know I want to speak to you, 
and you’re keeping out of the way on 
purpose.” 

Rachel said: 

“Look here, Louis! Do you want 
me to leave the house altogether?” 

“He thought: 

“What is she saying? We've only 
been married a few weeks. This is 
getting serious.” 

Aloud he answered: 

“Of course I don’t want you to leave 
the house.” 

“Well, then, don’t say any more. 
Because if you do, I shall. I’ve heard all 
I want to hear. There are some things 
I can bear, and some I| can’t bear.” 

“If you don’t listen—!” he exclaimed. 
“T’m warning you!” 

She glanced at the thief in him, and 
at the coward penitent of the night, with 
the most desolating disdain, and left the 
room. That was her answer to his warn- 
ing. 
“All right, my girl! All right!’ he 
said to himself, when she had gone, pull- 
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ing together his self-esteem, his self-pity, 
and his masculinity. “You'll regret 
this. You see if you don’t. As to leav- 
ing the house, we shall see who'll leave 
the house. Wait till I’m on my legs 
again. If there is to be a scandal, there 
shall be a scandal.” 

One thing was absolutely sure—he 
could not and would not endure her con- 
tumely, nor even her indifferent scorn. 
For him to live with it would be ridicu- 
lous as well as impossible. He was weak, 
but two facts gave him enormous 
strength. First, he loved her less than 
she loved him, and hence she was at a 
disadvantage. But supposing her pas- 
sion for him was destroyed? Then the 
second fact came into play. He had 
money. He had thousands of pounds, 
loose, available! To such a nature as his 
the control of money gives a sense of 
everlasting security. Already he dreamt 
of freedom, of roaming the wide world, 
subject to no yoke but a bachelor’s 
whim. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MARKET 
ACHEL thought she understood all 


Louis’ mental processes. With the 

tragic self-confidence of the inex- 
perienced wife, she was convinced that 
she had nothing to learn about the secret 
soul of the stranger to whom she had 
utterly surrendered herself, reserving 
from him naught of the maiden. Each 
fresh revelation of him she imagined to 
be final, completing her studies. In fact, 
it would have taken at least ten years of 
marriage to prove to her that a percep- 
tion of ignorance is the summit of knowl- 
edge. She had not even realized that 
human nature is chiefly made up of illog- 
ical and absurd contradictions. Thus 
she left the house that Saturday morn- 
ing, gloomy, perhaps hopeless, certainly 
quite undecided as to the future, but 
serene, sure of her immediate position, 
and sure that Louis would act like Louis. 
She knew that she had the upper hand, 
both physically and morally. The doc- 
tor had called and done his work, and 
given a very reassuring report. She left 
Louis to Mrs. Tams, as was entirely 
justifiable, merely informing him that 
she had necessary errands, and even this 
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information she gave through her vy: 
a demure contrivance which she ha, 
adapted for the first time on her hon 
moon. It was his réle to accept he: 
august decisions. 

The forenoon was better than t! 
dawn. The sun had emerged; the m 
ture had nearly disappeared, except 
the road; and the impulse of spring w: 
moving in the trees and in the ~~ . 
young women; the sky showed : 
ginal blue; the wandering douds we 
milky and rounded; the breeze in| 
nitely soft. It seemed to be in an earlic: 
age that the dark colliers had silent}, 
climbed the steep of Bycars Lane amid 
the dankness, and that the first column 
of smoke had risen forlornly from +! 
chimney. 

In spite of her desolated heart, and 
her primness, Rachel stepped forw 
airily. She was going forth to an en 
mous event, namely, her first apparit 
in the shopping streets of the town o1 
Saturday morning as Mrs. Louis Fores, 
married woman. She might have post 
poned it, but into what future? M. 
over, she was ashamed of being diffide: 
about it. And, in the peculiar condition 
of her mind, she would have been 
ashamed to let a spiritual crisis, howe\ 
appalling, interfere with the natural, o! 
vious course of her duties. So far as th 
world was concerned, she was a happ 
married woman, who had to make he: 
début as a shopping housewife, and henc: 
she was determined that her début should 
be made. . And yet, possibly, sh 
might not have ventured away from th« 
house at all had she not felt that if sh« 
did not escape for a time from its un 
breathable atmosphere into the liberty 
of the streets she would stifle and 

ire. Wherever she put herself in th: 
mae she could not fel alone. In th 
streets she felt alone, even when saluting 
new acquaintances and being examined 
and probed by their critical stare. | h 
sight of these acquaintances reminded 
her that she had a long list of calls 
repay. And then the system of paying 
calls and repaying, and the whole sys- 
tem of society, seemed monstrously fan- 
ciful and unreal to her. There was on! 
one reality. The solid bricks of th: 
pavement suddenly trembled under he: 
feet as though she were passing ove! 





THE 


suspension-bridge. The enterprise of 
shopping became idiotic, humorous, in- 
credibly silly in the face of that reality. 

Nevertheless, the social system of Burs- 
levy, as exemplified in Wedgwood Street 
and the Market Place, its principal shop- 
ping thoroughfares, was extremely allur- 
ing, bright, and invigorating that morn- 
ing. It almost intoxicated, and had, 
indeed, a similar effect to that of a spark- 
ling drink. Rachel had never shopped 
at large with her own money before. 
She had executed commissions for Mrs. 
Maldon. She had been an unpaid house- 
keeper to her father and brother. Now 
she was shopping as mistress of a house 
and of money. She owed an account 
of her outlay to nobody, not even to 
Louis. She recalled the humble and 
fantastic Saturday ni ,jht when she had 
shopped with Louis as reticule-carrier 

. centuries since. The swiftness and 
unforeseeableness of events frightened 
the girl masquerading as a wise, perfected 
woman. Her heart lay like a weight in 
her corsage for an instant; and the next 
instant she was in the bright system 
again, because she was so young. 

Here and there in the streets, and in 
small groups in the chief shops, you saw 
prim ladies of every age, each with a 
gloved hand clasped over a purse. (But 
sometimes the purse lay safe under the 
coverlet of a perambulator.) These 
purses made all the ladies equal, for 
their contents were absolutely secret 
from all save the owners. All the ladies 
were spending, and the delight of spend- 
ing was theirs. And in theory every 
purse was inexhaustible. At any rate, 
it was impossible to conceive a purse 
empty. The system wore the face of the 
ideal. Manners were proper to the ut- 
most degree; they neatly marked the 
equality of the shoppers and the pro- 
found difference between the shoppers 
and the shopkeepers. All ladies were 
agreeable, all babies in perambulators 
were darlings. The homes thus repre- 
sented by ladies and babies were clearly 
polite homes where reigned suavity, 
tranquillity, affection, and plenty. Civ- 
ilization was justified in Wedgwood 
Street and the Market Place—and also, 
to some extent, in St. Luke’s Square. 
... And Rachel was one of these ladies. 
Her gloved hand closed over a purse 
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exactly in the style of the others. And 
her purse, regard being had to the in- 
heritance of her husband, was supposed 
to hide vast sums; so much so that 
ladies who had descended from distant 
heights in pony-carts gazed upon her 
with the respect due to a rival. All 
welcomed her into the exclusive, cor- 
rect little world—not only the shop- 
keepers, but the buyers therein. She 
represented youthful love. Her life must 
be, and was, an idyl. True, she had no 
perambulator, but middle-aged ladies 
greeted her with wistfulness in their 
voices and in their eyes. 

She smiled often, as she told and re- 
told the story of Louis’ accident, and 
gave positive assurances that he was in 
no danger and would not bear a scar. 
She blushed often. She was shyly happy 
in her unhappiness. The experience al- 
ternated between the unreal and the 
real. The extraordinary complexity of 


life was beginning to put its spell on her. 
She could not determine the relative 
values of the various facets of the experi- 
ence. 

When she had done the important 


parts of her business, she thought she 
would go in the Covered Market, which, 
having one entrance in the Market Place 
and another in Wedgwood Street, con- 
nects the two thoroughfares. She had 
never been into the Covered Market be- 
cause Mrs. Maldon had a prejudice 
against its wares. She went out of mere 
curiosity, just to enlarge her knowledge 
of her adopted town. ‘The huge interior, 
with its glazed roof, was full of clatter, 
shouting, and the smell of innumerable 
varieties of cheese. She passed a second- 
hand bookstall without seeing it, and 
then discerned admirable potatoes at 
three halfpence a peck less than she had 
been paying—and Mrs. Maldon was 
once more set down as an old lady with 
peculiarities. However, by the time 
Rachel had made a critical round of the 
entire place, with its birds in cages, pop- 
ular songs at a penny, sweetstufts, cheap 
cottons and woolens, bright tinware, 
Colonial fleshmeat, sausage displays, and 
particularly its cheeses, Mrs. Maldon 
was already recovering her reputation as 
a woman whose death was an irreparable 
loss to the town. 

As Rachel passed the negligible sec- 
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ond-hand bookstall again, it was made 
visible to her by the fact that Councilor 
Thomas Batchgrew was just emerging 
from the shop behind it, with a large vol- 
ume in his black-gloved hands. Thomas 
Batchgrew came out of the dark book- 
shop as a famous old actor, accustomed 
to decades of crude public worship, comes 
out of a fashionable restaurant into a 
fashionable thoroughfare. His satisfied 
and self-conscious countenance showed 
that he knew that nearly everybody in 
sight was or ought to be acquainted with 
his identity and his renown, and showed 
also that his pretense of being unaware 
of this tremendous and luscious fact was 
playful and not seriously meant to de- 
ceive a world of admirers. He was wear- 
ing a light tweed suit, with a fancy 
waistcoat and a hard, pale-gray hat. As 
he aged, his tendency to striking pale 
attire was becoming accentuated; at any 
rate, it had the advantage of harmonizing 
with his unique whiskers—those whis- 
kers which differentiated him from all 
the rest of the human race in the Five 
Towns. 

Rachel blushed, partly because he was 
suddenly so close to her, partly because 
she disapproved of the cunning expres- 
sion on his red, seamed face and was 
afraid he might divine her thoughts, and 
partly because she recalled the violent 
things she had said against him to Louis. 
But as soon as Thomas Batchgrew 
caught sight of her the expression of his 
face changed in an instant to one of 
benevolence and artless joy; the change 
in it was indeed dramatic. 

And Rachel, pleased and flattered, 
said to herself, almost startled: 

“He really admires me. And I do 
believe he always did.” 

And since admiration is a sweet drug, 
whether offered by a rascal or by the 
pure in heart, she forgot momentarily 
the horror of her domestic dilemma. 


“Eh, lass!’ Thomas Batchgrew was 
saying, familiarly, after he had inquired 
about Louis, “I’m rare glad for thy sake 
it was no worse.” His frank implica- 
tion that he was glad only for her sake 
gratified and did not wound her as a 
wife. 

The next moment he had dismissed 
the case of Louis and was displaying to 


her the volume which he carried. [t was 
a folio Bible, printed by the Cornishm: 
Tregortha in the town of Bursley, ipithin 
two hundred yards of where they were 
standing, in the earliest years of the 
nineteenth century —a _ bibliographical 
curiosity, as Thomas Batchgrew vagucly 
knew, for he wet his gloved thumb and, 
resting the book on one raised knee, 
roughly turned over several Pages till 
he came to the title-page containing the 
word “ Bursley,” which he showed with 
pride to Rachel. Rachel, however, not 
being in the slightest degree a_biblio- 
phile, discerned no interest whatever in 
the title-page. She merely murmured 
with politeness, “Oh, yes! Bursley,” 
while animadverting privately on the old 
man’s odious trick of wetting his gloved 
thumb and leaving marks on the Pages. 
“The good old Book!” he said. “I’ve 

been after that volume for six months 
and more. I knew I should get it, but 
he’s a stiff un—yon is,” jerking his 
shoulder in the direction of the second- 
hand bookseller. Then he put the folio 
under his arm, delighted at the souvenir 
of having worsted somebody in a bar- 
gain, and repeated, “The good old 
Book.” 

Rachel reflected: 

“You unspeakable old sinner!” 

Still, she liked his attitude toward her- 
self. In addition to the book, he insisted 
on carrying a small white parcel of hers 
which she had not put into the reticule. 
They climbed the steps out of the Cov- 
ered Market and walked along the Mar- 
ket Place together. And Rachel unmis- 
takably did find pleasure in being seen 
thus with the great and powerful, if 
much criticized, Thomas Batchgrew, him 
to whom several times, less than a year 
earlier, she had scathingly referred as 
that man. His escort in the thorough- 
fare, and especially his demeanor toward 
herself, gave her a standing which she 
could otherwise scarcely have attained. 
Moreover, people might execrate him in 
private, but that he had conquered the 
esteem of their secret souls was well 
proved by their genuine eagerness to 
salute him as he walked iiline along. 
He counted himself one of the seven 
prides of the district, and perhaps he 
was not far out. 


“Come in a minute, lass,” he said in 
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a low, confidential voice, as they reached 
his branch shop, just beyond Malkin’s. 
“T1—” He paused. 

\ motor, apparently enormous, was 

:zzing motionless in the wide entry by 
the side of the shop. It very slowly 
moved forward, crossed the footpath and 
half the street opposite the Town Hall, 
mpeding a tram-car, and then curved 

ackward into a position by the kerb- 
tone. John’s Ernest was at the steering- 
vheel. Councilor Batchgrew stood still 

ith his mouth open to watch the ma- 
\ceuver. . 

‘This is John’s Ernest—my son John’s 
eldest. Happen ye know him,” said 
Batchgrew to Rachel. “‘He’s a good 
lad.” 

John’s Ernest, a pleasant - featured 
young man of twenty-five, blushed and 
raised his hat. And Rachel also blushed 
as she nodded. It was astonishing that 
old Batchgrew could have a grandson 
with so honest a look on his face, but she 
had heard that son John, too, was very 
different from his father. 

“Dunna go till I’ve seen thee,” said 
\ir. Batchgrew to John’s Ernest, and to 
Rachel, “Come in, Mrs. Fores.” 

John’s Ernest silenced the car, and 
extricated himself with practised rapid- 
ity from the driver’s seat. 

‘Where are ye going?” asked his 
grandfather. 

“I’m going to lock the garage doors,” 
said John’s Ernest, with a humorous 
smile which seemed to add, “Unless 

ou’d like them to be left open all Satur- 

day afternoon.” Rachel vividly remem- 
bered the playful, boyish voice which she 
had heard one night when the motor- 
car had called to take Mr. Batchgrew 
to Red Cow. 

Che councilor nodded. 

In the small, untidy, disagreeable, 
malodorous shop, which in about half a 
century had scarcely altered its aspect, 
(homas Batchgrew directed Rachel to a 
corner behind the counter and behind 
a partition, with a view of a fragment of 
the window. As she passed she saw one 
of the Batchgrew women (the wife of an- 
other grandson) and three little girls of 
various sizes flash in succession across an 
open doorway at the back. The grand- 
daughter-in-law, who had an abode full 
of costly wedding-presents over the shop, 
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had been one of her callers, but when 
they flashed across that doorway the 
Batchgrew women made a point of ignor- 
ing all phenomena in the shop. 

“Has Louis decided about them de- 
bentures?” Thomas Batchgrew asked, 
still in a very low and confidential tone, 
as the two stood together in the corner. 
He had put the Book and the parcel 
down on a very ragged blotting-pad that 
lay on a chipped and ink-stained deal 
desk, and began to finger a yellow pen- 
holder. There was nobody else in the 


“shop. 


Rachel had foreseen his question. 

She answered, calmly: “Yes. He’s 
quite decided that on the whole it ’Il be 
better if he doesn’t put his money into 
debentures.” 

There was no foundation whatever for 
this statement; yet, in uttering the lie, 
she was clearly conscious of a feeling of 
lofty righteousness. She faced Thomas 
Batchgrew, though not with a tran- 
quillity perfectly maintained, and she 
still enjoyed his appreciation of her, but 
she did not seem to care whether he 
guessed that she was lying or not. 

“T’m sorry, lass!’ -he said, simply, 
snifing. “The lad’s a fool. It isn’t as 
if I’ve got to go hawking seven per cent. 
debentures to get rid of ’°em—and in a 
concern like that, too! They'd never 
ha’ been seven per cent. if it hadna been 
forme. But it was you as | was thinking 
of when | offered ’em to Louis. I thought 
I should be doing ye a good turn.” 

The old man smiled amid his loud 
sniffs. He was too old to have retained 
any save an artistic interest in women. 
But an artistic interest in them he cer- 
tainly had; and at an earlier period he 
had acquainted himself with life, as his 
eye showed. Rachel blushed a third 
time that morning, and more deeply than 
before. He was seriously flattering her 
now. Endearing qualities that had ex- 
pired in him long ago seemed to be 
resuscitated and to animate his ruined 
features. Rachel dimly understood how 
it was that some woman had once mar- 
ried him and borne him a lot of children, 
and how it was that he had been so inti- 
mate and valued a friend of the revered 
husband of such a woman as Mrs. Mal- 
don. She was, in the Five Towns’ 
phrase, flustered. She almost believed 
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what Thomas Batchgrew had said. She 
did believe it. She had misjudged him 
on the Thursday night when he spread 
the lure of the seven per cent. in front of 
Louis. At any rate, he assuredly did not 
care, personally, whether Louis accepted 
the debentures or not. 

“However,” the councilor went on, 
“he’s got to know his own business best. 
And | don’t know as it’s any affair o’ 
mine. But | was just thinking of you. 
When the husband has a good invest- 
ment, th’ wife generally comes in for 
something. . . . And what’s more, it ’u’d 
ha’ stopped him from doing anything 
silly with his brass! You know.” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“I’m talking to ye because I’ve taken 
a fancy to ye,” said the councilor. “I 
knew what you were the first time I set 
eyes on ye. Oh, I don’t mind telling ye 
now—what harm is there in it? I’d a 
sort of a fancy as one day you and John’s 
Ernest might ha’ hit it off. I had it in 
my mind like.” 

A crude compliment, possibly in bad 
taste, possibly offensive; but Rachel was 
singularly moved by the revelation thus 
made. loss she could find a reply, 
John’s Ernest came into the shop, fol- 
lowed by an aproned assistant. 


Then she was sitting by John’s Er- 
nest’s side in the big motor-car, with 
The en- 

thronement had happened in a few 


moments. 
Hanbridge. 

“Ye can run Mrs. Fores up home on 
yer way,” Thomas Batchgrew had sug- 
gested. 

“But Bycars Lane is miles out of 
your way!” Rachel had cried. 

Both men had smiled. ‘‘Won’t make 
a couple of minutes’ difference in the 
car,” John’s Ernest had modestly mur- 
mured. 

She had been afraid to get into the 
automobile—afraid with a sort of stage- 
fright; afraid, as she might have been 
had she been called upon to sing at a 
concert in the Town Hall. She had im- 
agined that all Bursley was gazing at 
her as she climbed into the car. Over 
the face of England automobiles are far 
more common than cuckoos, and yet for 
the majority, even of the proud and sol- 


John’s Ernest was going to 





vent middle-class, they still remain as 
unattainable, as glitteringly wondrous. 
as atitle. Rachel had never been in ay 
automobile before; she had never hoped 
to be in an automobile. A few day 
earlier—and she had been regarding , 
bicycle as rather romantic! Louis had 
once mentioned a motor-cycle with side- 
carriage for herself, but she had rebuffed 
the idea with a shudder. 

The whole town slid away behind he: 
The car was out of the Market Place and 
crossing the top of Duck Bank, th 
scene of Louis’ accident, before she had 
settled her skirts. She understood why 
the men had smiled at her; it was n 
more trouble for the car to go to Bycars 
than it would be for her to run up-stairs. 
The swift movement of the car, silent 
and arrogant, and the occasional deep 
bass mysterious menace of its horn, and 
the grace of John’s Ernest’s gestures on 
the wheel as he curved the huge vehick 
like a phantom round lumbering obsta- 
cles—these things fascinated and exalted 
her. 

In spite of the horrible secret she car- 
ried all the time in her heart she was 
somehow filled with an instinctive joy 
And she began to perceive change: 
her own perspective. The fine Lo 
whom she had regarded as the summ 
of mankind, could never offer he: 
automobile; he existed entirely in 
humbler world; he was, after all, 
young man in a very small way 
affairs. Batchgrew’s automobile would 
swallow up, week by week, more t! 
the whole of Louis’ income. And 
ther, go Ernest by her side was in- 
vested with the mighty charm of on 
who easily and skilfuliy governs a vast 
and dangerous organism. All the glon 
of the inventors and perfecters of auto- 
mobiles, and of manufacturing engineers, 
and of capitalists who could pay fo! 
their luxurious caprices, was centered 1n 
John’s Ernest, merely because he i- 
rected and subjugated the energy of t! 
miraculous machine. 

And John’s Ernest was so exquisite) 
modest and difident, and yet had a! 
almost permanent humorous smile. but 
the paramount expression on his fac: 
was honesty. She had never hitherto 
missed the expression of honesty on 
Louis’ face, but she realized now that :t 
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was not there... . And she had been 
adjudged worthy of John’s Ernest! The 
powerful of the world had had their eyes 
on her! Not Louis alone had noted her! 
Had fate chosen, and had she herself 
chosen, that very motor-car might have 
heen hers, and she at that instant riding 
‘yn it as the mistress thereof! Strange 
houghts, which intensely flattered and 
fostered her self-esteem. But she still 
had the horrible secret to carry with her. 

When the car stopped in front of her 
vate, she forced open the door and 
jumped down with almost hysterical 
peed, said “Good-by” and “Thank 
you” to John’s Ernest, who becomingly 
blushed, and ran round the back of the 
car with her purchases. The car went on 
up the lane, the intention of John’s 
l-rnest being evident to proceed along 
Park Road and the Moorthorne ridge 
to Hanbridge rather than turn the car 
in the somewhat narrow lane. Rachel, 
instead of entering the house, thrust 
her parcels frantically onto the top step 
against the front door, and rushed down 
the steps again and down the lane. In 
a minute she was overtaking a man. 

“Louis!” she cried. 

From the car she had seen the incredi- 
ble vision of Louis walking down the 
lane from the house. He and John’s 
i rivest had not noticed each other, nor 
had Louis noticed that his wife was in 
the Car. 

Louis stopped now and looked back, 
hesitant. 

There he was, with his plastered, 
pale face all streaked with grayish-white 
lines! Really Rachel had difficulty in be- 
lieving her eyes. She had left him in 
bed, weak, broken; and he was there 
in the road fully dressed for the town 
and making for the town—a dreadful 
sight, but indubitably moving unaided 
on his own legs. It was simply mon- 
strous! Fury leaped up in her. She 
had never heard ot enyting more mon- 
strous. ‘The thing was an absolute out- 
rage on her nursing of him. 

“Are you stark, staring mad?” she 
demanded. 

He stood weakly regarding her. It 
was clear that he was already very en- 
feebled by his fantastic exertions. 

“LT wonder how much further you 
would have gone without falling!’ she 


said. “I'll thank you to come back this 
very instant!... This very instant!” 

He had no strength to withstand her 
impetuous anger. His lower lip fell. 
He obeyed with some inarticulate words. 

“And I should like to know what Mrs. 
Tams was doing!” said Rachel. 

She neither guessed nor cared what 
was the intention of Louis’ shocking, 
impossible escapade. She grasped his 
arm firmly. In ten minutes he was in 
bed again, under control, and Rachel 
was venting herself on Mrs. Tams, who 
took oath that she had been utterly 
unaware of the master’s departure from 
the house. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE CHANGED MAN 
XACTLY a _ week passed, and 


Easter had come, before Rachel 

could set out upon an enterprise 
which she both longed and hated to per- 
form. In the mean time the situation in 
the house remained stationary, except 
that after a relapse Louis’ condition had 
gradually improved. She nursed him; 
he permitted himself to be nursed; she 
slept near him every night; no scene of 
irritation passed between them. But 
nothing was explained; even the fact 
that Rachel on the Saturday morning 
had overtaken Louis instead of meeting 
him—a detail which in secret consid- 
erably puzzled Louis, since it implied 
that his wife had been in the house when 
he left it—even this was not explained; 
as for the motor-car, Louis, absorbed, 
had scarcely noticed it, and Rachel did 
not mention it. She went on from one 
day into the next, proud, self-satished, 
sure of her strength and her position, 
indifferently scornful of Louis, and yet 
fatally stricken; she knew not in the 
least what was to be done, and so she 
waited for destiny. Louis had to stop 
in bed for five days. His relapse worried 
Dr. Yardley, who, however, like many 
doctors, was kept in complete ignorance 
of the truth; Rachel was ashamed to 
confess that her husband had mon- 
strously taken advantage of her absence 
to rise up and dress and go out; and 
Louis had said no word. On the Friday 
he was permitted to sit in a chair in the 
bedroom, and on the Saturday he had 
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the freedom of the house. It surprised 
Rachel that on the Saturday he had not 
dashed for the street, for after the ex- 
ploit of the previous Saturday she was 
ready to expect anything. Had he done 
so she would not have interfered; he 
was really convalescent, and also the 
number of white stripes over his face and 
hair had diminished. In the afternoon 
he reclined on the Chesterheld to read, 
and fell asleep. ‘Then it was that Rachel 
set out upon her enterprise. She said 
not a word to Louis, but instructed Mrs. 
Tams to inform the master, if he in- 
quired, that she had gone over to Knype 
to see Mr. Maldon. 

“Are you a friend of Mester Mal- 
don’s?” asked the gray-haired slattern 
who answered her summons at the door 
of Julian’s lodging in Granville Street, 
Knype. There was a challenge in the 
woman's voice. Rachel accepted it at 
once. 

“Yes, | am,” she said, with decision. 

“Well, I don’t know as | want any o’ 
Mester Maldon’s friends here,”’ said the 
landlady, loudly. ‘“‘Mester Maldon’s 
done a flit from here, Mester Maldon 
has; and,” coming out onto the pave- 
ment and pointing upward to a broken 
»ane in the first-floor window, “‘that’s a 
bie o’ his fancy work afore he flitted!” 


Rachel put her lips together. 
“gn, . a 4 . ' » add a 
Can you give me his new address! 


“Can | give yer his new address? 
P’r’aps I can and p’r’aps I canna, but 
1 dunna see why | should waste my 
breath on Mester Maldon’s friends— 
that | dunna! And | wunna!” 

Rachel walked away. Before she 
reached the end of the frowsy street, 
whose meanness and monotony of tiny 
bow-windows exemplified intensely the 
most deplorable characteristics of a dis- 
trict where brutish license is decreasing, 
she was overtaken by a lanky girl in a 
pinatore. 

‘If ye please, miss, Mester Maldon’s 
one to live at 29 Birches Street, ’An- 
oe Pa 

Having made this announcement, the 
girl ran off, with a short giggle. 

Rachel had to walk half a mile to 
reach the tram-route. This revisiting of 
her native town, which she had quitted 
only a few weeks earlier, seemed to her 
like the sad resumption of an existence 


long forgotten. She was self-conscious 
and hoped that she would not encounte: 
the curiosity of any of her Knype ac- 
quaintances. She felt easier when sh 
was within the sheltering car and rum- 
bling and jerking through the gloom) 
carnival of Easter Saturday afternoon 
in Knype and Cauldon on the way 
Hanbridge. 

After leaving the car in Crown Square, 
she had to climb through all the weste: 
quarter of Hanbridge to the very ies o of 
the town, on the hummock that sepa 
rates it from the Axe Moorland: 
Birches Street, as she had guessed, wa 
in the suburb known as Birches Pik: 
It ran right to the top of the hill, and th: 
upper portion consisted of new cottag 
houses in groups of two or three, with 
vacant lots between. Why should Julian 
have chosen Birches Street for re sidence, 
seeing that his business was in Knype? 
It was a repellent street; it was out eve: 
of the little world where sordidness 
at any rate dignified by tradition and 
anemic ideals can support one another in 
close companionship. It had neither a 
past nor a future. The steep end of it 
was a horizon of cloud. The April east 
wind blew the smoke of Hanbridge right 
across it. 

In this east wind men in shirt-sleeves, 
and women with aprons over their heads, 
stood nonchalantly at cottage-gates con 
templating the vacuum of ieee. On 
two different parcels of land teams of 
shrieking boys were playing football, 
with piles of caps and jackets to serve a: 
goal-posts. To the left, in a clough, \ 
an enormous yellow marlpit, with pools 
of water in its depths, and gangways ot 
planks along them, and a few over- 
turned wheelbarrows lying here and 
there. A group of men drove at fu 
speed up the street in a dog-cart behi 
a sweating cob, stopped violently at ¢! 
summit, and, taking watches from pock 
ets, began to let pigeons out of baskets. 
The pigeons rose in wide circles an 
were lost in the vast dome of melanch« ly 
that hung over the district. 


No. 29 was the second house from th 
top, new, and already in decay. It and 
its attached twin were named “ Prospect 
Villas” in vermilion tiles on the yellow- 
ish-red bricks of the fagade. Hot, and 
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yet chilled by the wind, Rachel hesitated 
a moment at the gate, suddenly realizing 
the perils of her mission. And then she 
saw Julian Maldon standing in the bay- 
window of the ground-floor; he was 
eating. Simultaneously he recognized 
her. 

She thought: “I can’t go back now.” 

He came sheepishly to the front door 
and asked her to walk in. 

“Who'd have thought of seeing you?”’ 
he exclaimed. “You must take me as 
| am. I’ve only just moved in.” 

“I’ve been to your old address,” she 
said, smiling, with an attempt at ani- 
mation. 

“A rare row I had there!”’ he mur- 
mured. 

She understood, with a pang of com- 
passion and yet with feminine disdain, 
the horrible thing that his daily existence 
was. No wonder he would never allow 
Mrs. Maldon to go and see him! The 
spectacle of his secret squalor would 
have desolated the old lady. 

“Don’t take any notice of all this,” 
he said, apologetically, as he preceded 
her into the room where she had seen 
him standing. “I’m not straight yet. 
... Not that it matters. By the way, 
take a seat, will you?” 

Rachel courageously sat down. 

Just as there were no curtains to the 
windows, so there was no carpet on the 
planked floor. A few pieces of new, 
cheap, ignoble furniture half filled the 
room. In one corner was a sofa-bedstead 
covered with an army blanket; in the 
middle a crimson-legged deal table, part- 
ly covered with a dirty cloth, and on 
the cloth were several apples, an orange, 
and a hunk of brown bread—his meal. 
Although he had only just “moved in,” 
dust had had time to settle thickly on 
all the furniture. No pictures of any 
kind hid the huge sunflowers that made 
the pattern of the wall-paper. In the 
hearth, which lacked a halee, a small 
hre was expiring. 

“Ye see,” said Julian, “I only eat 
when I’m hungry. It’s a good plan. So 
I’m eating now. I’ve turned vegetarian. 
Chere’s naught like it. I’ve chucked all 
that guzzling and swilling business. | 
never touch a drop of liquor, nor smoke, 
either. When you come to think of it, 
smoking’s a disgusting habit.” 


Rachel said, pleasantly, “But you 
were smoking last week, surely?” 

“Ah! But it’s since then. I don’t 
mind telling you. In fact, I meant to tell 
you, anyhow. I’ve turned over a new 
leaf. And it wasn’t too soon. I’ve 
joined the Knype Ethical Society. So 
there you are!’ His voice grew defiant 
and fierce, as in the past, and he pro- 
ceeded with his meal. 

Rachel knew nothing of the Knype 
Ethical Society, except that in spite of 
its name it was regarded with unfriendly 
suspicion by the respectable as an illicit 
rival of churches and chapels and a 
haunt of dubious characters who, under 
high-sounding mottoes, were engaged 
in the wicked scheme of setting class 
against class. She had accepted the gen- 
eral verdict on the Knype Ethical Soci- 
ety. And now she was confirmed in it. 
As she gazed at Julian Maldon in that 
dreadful interior, chewing apples and 
brown bread and sucking oranges, only 
when he felt hungry, she loathed the 
Knype Ethical Society. It was nothing 
to her that the Knype Ethical Society 
was responsible for a religious and ma- 
jestic act in Julian Maldon—the act of 
turning over a new leaf. 

“And why did you come up here?” 

“Oh, various reasons!” said Julian, 
with a certain fictitious nonchalance, 
beneath which was all his old ferocious 
domination. ‘You see, 1 didn’t get 
enough exercise before. Lived too close 
to the works. In fact, a silly existence. I 
saw it all plain enough as soon as | got 
back from South Africa. . . . Exercise! 
What you want is for your skin to act 
at least once every day. Don’t you 
think so?’ He seemed to be appealing 
to her for moral support in some revolu- 
tionary theory. 

““Well—I’m sure I don’t know.” 

Julian continued: 

“If you ask me, I believe there are 
some people who never perspire from one 
year’s end to another. Never! How 
can they expect to be well? How can 
they expect even to be clean? The 
pores, you know. I’ve been reading a 
lot about it. Well, I walk up here from 
Knype full speed every day. Every- 
body ought to do it. Then I have a 
bath.” 

“Oh! Is there a bath-room?” 
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“No, there isn’t,” he answered, curtly. 
Then in a tone of apology: “But I 
manage. You see, I’m going to save. I 
was spending too much down there— 
fennidiad rooms. Here I took two rooms 

this one and a kitchen—unfurnished; 
very much cheaper, of course. I’ve just 
fixed them up temporarily. Little by 
little they'll be improved. The woman 
up-stairs comes in for half an hour in the 
morning and just cleans up when I’m 
gone.” 

**And does your cooking?” 

““Not much!” said Julian, bravely. 
“T do that myself. In the first place, I 
want very little cooking. Cooking’s not 
natural. And what bit I do want—well, 
I have my own ideas about it. I’ve got 
a little pamphlet about rational eating 
and cooking. You might read it. Every- 
body ought to read it.” 

“T suppose all that sort of thing’s very 
interesting,” Rachel remarked at large, 
with politeness. 

“Tt is,” Julian said, emphatically. 

Neither of them felt the necessity of 
defining what was meant by “all that 
sort of thing.” The phrase had been 
used with intention and was perfectly 
understood. 

“But if you want to know what I 
really came up here for,” Julian resumed, 
“Tl show you.” 

“Where?” 

“Outside.” 
show you.” 


And he repeated, “I'll 


She followed him as, bareheaded, he 
hurried out of the room into the street. 
“Sha’n’t you take cold without any- 
thing on your head in this wind?” she 
suggested, mildly. 

He would have snapped off the entire 
head of any other person who had ven- 
tured to make the suggestion. But he 
treated Rachel more gently because he 
happened to think that she was the only 
truly sensible and kind woman he had 
ever met in his life. 

“No fear!” he muttered. 

At the front gate he stopped and 
looked back at his bay-window. 

““Now—curtains!” he said. “I won’t 
have curtains. Blinds, at night, yes, if 
vou like. But curtains! I never could 
see any use in curtains. Fal-lals! Keep 
the light out! Dust-traps!” 


Rachel gazed at him. Despite his 
beard, he appeared to her as a big schoo|- 
boy, blundering about in the world, 
sort of leviathan puppy in earnest. Sh 
liked him, on account of an occasion;| 
wistful expression in his eyes, and be- 
cause she had been kind to him during 
his fearful visit to Bycars. She even 
admired him for his cruel honesty 
force. At the same time he excited he; 
compassion to an acute degree. As sh: 
gazed at him the tears were ready ¢ 
start from her eyes. What she had seen, 
and what she had heard, of the 
existence which he was ptm ncaly for 
himself, made her feel sick with pit 
But mingled with her pity was a ihe 
disdain. The idea of Julian talki ne 
about cleanliness, dust-traps, and ration- 
ality gave her a desire to laugh and c: 
at once. All the stolid and yet war 
conservatism of her character revolted 
against meals at odd hours, brown br: 
apples, orange - sucking, action of th: 
skin, male cooking, camp-beds, the frox w- 
siness of casual charwomen, bare hea: 
and especially bare windows. If Rac! 
had been absolutely free to civ! 
Julian’s life, she would have begun | 
measuring the bay-windo ~ 

She said, firml 

“I must say 
about curtains.’ 

His gestures of impatience were almost 
violent; but she would not flinch. 

“Don’t ye?” 

“No.” 

“Straight?” 

She nodded. 

He drew breath. “Well, I'll get som: 
— if it ’ll satisfy you.” 

His surrender was intensely dramati 
toher. It filled her with happiness, with 
a consciousness of immense power. 5h« 
thought: “I can influence him. [| alon: 
can influence him. Unless J look afte: 
him his existence will be dreadful 
dreadful.” 

“You'd much better let me buy them 
for you.” She smiled persuasively. 
“Have it your own way!” he 
gloomily. “Just come along up here.’ 

He led her up to the top of the str 

“Ye'll see what I live up here for,” he 
muttered as they approached the sum- 
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denly at their feet as they capped the 
brow, but it was obscured by mist and 
cloud. The ragged downward road was 
lost in the middle distance amid vapor- 
ous gray-greens and earthy browns. 

‘No go!” he exclaimed, crossly. “‘ Not 
clear enough! But on a fine day ye can 
see Axe and Axe Edge. . . . Finest view 
in the Five Towns.” 

The shrill cries of the footballers 
reached them. 

“What a pity!” she sympathized, 
eagerly. “I’m sure it must be splendid.” 
His situation seemed extraordinarily 
tragic to her. His short hair, ruffled by 
the keen wind, was just like a boy’s 
hair, and somehow the sight of it touched 
her deeply. 

He put his hands far into his pockets 
and drummed one foot on the ground. 

“What brought ye up here?” he de- 
manded, with his eyes on an invisible 
town of Axe. 

She opened her hand-bag. 

“TI came to bring you this,” she said, 
and offered him an envelope, which he 
took, wonderingly. 

Then, when = had it in his hands, 
he said, abruptly, angrily, “If it’s that 
money, I won’t take it.” 

“Yes, you will.” 

“Has Louis sent ye?” This was the 
first mention of Louis, though he was 
well aware of the accident. 

She shook her head. 

“Well, let him keep his half, and you 
can keep mine.” 

“It’s all there.” . 

“How—all there?” 

“All that you left the other night.” 

“But—but—” He seemed to be furi- 
ous as he faced her. 

Rachel went en: 

“The other part of the missing mon- 
ey’s been found. . . . Louis had it. So 
all this belongs to you. If some one 
a told you it wouldn’t have been 
air. 

She flushed slowly, trembling, but 
looking at him. 

“Well,” Julian burst out with savage 
solemnity, “there’s not many of your 
sort knocking about!” 

She walked quickly away from his 
passionate homage to her. 

“Here!” he shouted, fingering the en- 
velope. 


But she kept on at a swift pace toward 
Hanbridge. About a quarter of a mile 
down the road the pigeon-flyer’s dog- 
cart stood empty outside a public-house. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE LETTER 
ACHEL stood at her own front 


door and took off her glove in order 

more easily to manipulate the 
latch-key, which somehow, since coming 
into frequent use again, had never been 
the same manageable latch-key, but a 
cantankerous old thing, though still very 
bright. She opened the door quiet- 
ly, and stepped inside quietly, lest by 
chance she might disturb Louis, the in- 
valid—but also because she was a little 
afraid. 

The most contradictory feelings can 
exist together in the mind. After the 
desolate discomfort of Julian Maldon’s 
lodging and the spectacle of his clumsi- 
ness in the important affair of mere liv- 
ing, Rachel was conscious of a deep and 
proud happiness as she re-entered the 
efficient, cozy, and gracious organism of 
herown home. But simultaneously with 
this feeling of happiness she had a dread- 
ful general apprehension that the organ- 
ism might soon be destroyed, and a par- 
ticular apprehension concerning her next 
interview with Louis, for at the next 
interview she would be under the neces- 
sity of telling him about her transaction 
with Julian. She had been absolutely 
determined upon that transaction. She 
had said to herself, “‘ Whatever happens, 
I shall take that money to Julian and 
insist on his keeping all of it.” She had, 
in fact, been very brave, indeed auda- 
cious. Now the consequences were im- 
minent, and they frightened her; she 
was less brave now. One awkward detail 
of the immediate future was that to tell 
Louis would be to reopen the entire 
question of the theft, which she had 
several times in the most abrupt and 
arrogant manner refused to discuss with 
him. 

As soon as she had closed the front 
door she perceived that twilight was 
already obscuring the interior of the 
house. But she could plainly see that 
the parlor door was about two inches 
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ajar, exactly as she had left it a couple 
of hours earlier. Probably Louis had not 
stirred. She listened vainly for a sign 
of life from him. Probably he was read- 
ing, for on the rare occasions when he 
read a novel he would stick to the book 
with surprising pertinacity. At any rate 
he would be too lofty to give any sign 
that he had heard her return. Under 
less sinister circumstances he might have 
yelled, gaily: “I say, Rache,” for in 
a teasing mood he would sometimes pre- 
fer “Rache”’ to “Louise.” 

Rachel from the lobby could see the 
fire bright in the kitchen, and a tray full 
of things on the kitchen table ready to 
be brought into the parlor for high tea. 

Mrs. Tams was out. It was not 
among Mrs. Tams’s regular privileges to 
be out in the afternoon. But this was 
Easter Saturday—rather a special day— 
and, further, one of her daughters had 
gone away for Easter and lett a child 
with one of her daughters-in-law, and 
Mrs. Tams had desired to witness some 
of the dealings of her daughter-in-law 
with her grandchild. Not without just 
pride had Mrs. Tams related the present 
circumstances to Rachel. In Mrs. Tams’s 
young maturity parents who managed a 
day excursion to Blackpool in the year 
did well, and those who went away for 
four or five days at Knype Wakes in 
August were princes and plutocrats. But 
nowadays even 4 daughter of Mrs. Tams, 
not satished with a week at Knype 
Wakes, could take a week-end at Easter 
just like great folk such as Louis. Which 
proved that the community at large, or 
Mrs. Tams’s family, had famously got up 
in the world. Rachel recalled Louis’ sug- 
ge stion, more than a week earlier, of a 
trip to Llandudno. The very planet 
itself had aged since then. 

She looked at the clock. In twenty 
minutes Mrs. Tams would be back. She 
and Louis were alone together in the 
house. She might go straight into the 
parlor, and say in as indifferent and 
ordinary a voice as she could assume: 
“|’ve just been over to Julian Maldon’s 
to give him that money—all of it, you 
know.” And thus get the affair finished 
before Mrs. Tams’s reappearance. Louis 
was within a few feet of her, hidden only 
by the does which a push would cause 
to swing!... Yes, but she could not per- 





suade herself to push the door! 1}, 
door seemed to be protected from her 
hand by a mysterious spell which she 
dared not break. She was indeed over- 
whelmed by the simple but tremendous 
fact that Louis and herself were alone 
together in the darkening house. She 
decided, pretending to be quite calm: 
“Pll just run up-stairs and take m) 
things off first. There’s no use in m\ 
seeming to be in.a hurry.” 

In the bedroom she arranged he: 
toilette for the evening, and established 
order in every corner of the chambe: 
Under the wash-stand lay the long roy 
of Louis’ boots and shoes, each pai: 
in stretchers. She suddenly contrasted 
Julian’s heavy and arrogant dowdiness 
with the nice dandyism of Louis. 
could not help thinking that Julian 
would be a terrible person to live with. 
This was the first thought favorable to 
Louis which had flitted through her mind 
for a long time. She dismissed it. 
Nothing in another man could be as ter- 
rible to live with as the defects of Lou: 
She set herself—she was obliged to set 
herself—high above Louis. The souve- 
nir of the admiration of old Batchgrew 
and John’s Ernest, the touching humi!- 
ity before her of Julian Maldon, onc 
more inflated her self-esteem,—it could 
not possibly have failed to do so. 
knew that she was an extraordin: 
woman, and a prize. 

Invigorated and reassured by these te- 
flections, she descended proudly to 
ground-floor. And then, hesitating at 
the entrance to the parlor, she went into 
the kitchen and poked the fire. As the 
fire was in excellent condition, there v 
no reason for this act except her dith- 
dence at the prospect of an encounter 
with Louis. At last, having examined 
the tea-tray and invented other delays, 
she tightened her nerves and passed into 
the parlor to meet the man who seemed 
to be waiting for her like the iiier of 
a catastrophe. He was not there. | he 
parlor was empty. His book was lying 
on the Chesterfield. 

She felt relieved. It was perhaps not 
very wise for him to have gone out for a 
walk, but if he chose to run risks, he was 
free to do so, for all she cared. In the 
mean time the interview was postponed; 
hence her craven relief. She lit the gas, 
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and then she saw an envelope lying on 
the table. It was addressed, in Louis’ 
handwriting, to “Mrs. Louis Fores.” 
She was alone in the house. She felt 
sick. Why should he write a’ letter to 
her and leave it there on the table? 
She invented half a dozen harmless rea- 
sons for the letter, but none of them was 
n the least convincing. The mere aspect 
of the letter frightened her horribly. 
(here was no strength in her limbs. 
he tore the envelope in a daze. 
Che letter ran: 


“Dear Racuet,—I have decided to 
eave England. I do not know how long 
| shall be away. I cannot and will not 


stand the life I have been leading with 
you this last week. I had a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation to give you, but 
you have most rudely refused to listen 
to it. So now I shall not give it. I shall 
write you as to my plans. I shall send 
you whatever money is necessary for 
you. By the way, | put four hundred 
and fifty pounds away in my private 
drawer. On looking for it this afternoon 
I see that you have taken it, without 
saying a word tome. You must account 
to me for this money. When you have 
done so we wiil settle how much I am to 
send you. In the mean time you can 
draw from it for necessary expenses. 
“Yours, Ag 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


The 


BY LOUISE 


River 


DRISCOLL 


[tt lad, little lad, that played along the shore, 


~ | hear your mother calling you, do you hear her no more? 


There flows a little river through Catskill town, 
And there the little fishing-boats go slowly up and down. 


| can hear the windlass where the wet ropes run, 
[ can see the dripping nets shining in the sun. 


Slow and heavy barges with their freight for human needs 
Follow where the guide-rope of the little tugboat leads. 


Silver, iridescent, the little river lies, 
Never asking anything, making no replies. 


Green bank and ragged dock, bridged from shore to shore, 
And a mother calling for a child that comes no more. 


Little lad, little lad, still the river flows, 
Still, upon its shining tide the ferry comes and goes. 


There’s glint of little pleasure-craft, and as the night comes down, 
I can see the window lights gleaming in the town. 


And the night wind, come from far, is whispering to me: 
‘7 . ’” 
“There’s always toll of weeping where streams run to the sea! 
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The Rehabilitation 


of General 


Todhunter 


BY BRAND 


®HEN Davenport came 

4 home from South Amer- 

Mica and began to make 

those casual inquiries 

P about old friends and 

i acquaintances which 

Mun were necess: iry to bring 

up the arrears of a ten years’ absence, 

he had asked after half the people he had 

ever known before it occurred to him to 

mention General Todhunter. He asked 

after him idly, sitting there in his club 

that afternoon; and in the most de- 

tached and indifferent manner in the 
world, Martin said: 

“Oh, the old man’s getting along, liv- 

ing somehow.” 
And Martin took a sip of his julep. It 
was pleasant to Davenport to be back 


again in the old Southern city, in spring, 
when the mint was fragrant by the road- 
side, and along little streams that came 


back to his mind once more; there was 
a restful sense of home again, after his 
wanderings. Martin was going on to 
talk about something else, or some one 
else, since in that club persons were dis- 
cussed more frequently than ideas, but 
Davenport’s mind caught at his last 
phrase. 

“One moment, Martin,” he said. 
“Does the General come to the club 
any more?” 

“Oh no!” said Martin. 
dropped years ago.” 

“But does he still practise law?” 

“T reckon he pretends to, but he never 
had much practice. Too much of the 
old school about him, you know; strong 
on professional ethics and long speeches 
to juries; thinks clients should seek him 
out—you know the kind.” 

“But how does he live?” 

“T don’t know. Really, I haven’t seen 
the old man for a long time. Once in 
a while I catch a glimpse of him, but 


“He was 





WHITLOCK 


soméhow, come to think of it, he’s «| 
ways on the other side of the street. | 
just see him going along over there. 
dignified as ever.” 

“Hm,” said Davenport, with a itr) 
smile. He repeated to himself the words 
of Martin—* Dignified as ever!’ They 
pleased him, and he lit a cigarett 
and lay back in his chair. Martin went 
on to talk about other men, in the profes 
sions, in business, in politics, in socict 
But Davenport thought of General T\ 
hunter, now referred to as old. “Dig 
nified as ever!’ The careless phras 

was apt, fitting. If ever a man had been 
dignified, thought Davenport, it v 
Archibald Todhunter. And proud, 
sensitive besides; he had all the actri 
butes one associates with dignity. Dav- 
enport’s memory went back to the first 
time he had ever seen Archibald Tod- 
hunter, that morning at his grand- 
father’s plantation in Alabama—it must 
have been in ’62—when the soldiers had 
stopped there and his grandfather hel id 
entertained the officers. He could s 
the brilliant group under the long zal- 
lery against the white pillars. The tall 
young colonel, with the smooth, fai: 
cheeks and chiseled Roman profile, his 
black locks falling to the high embroid- 
ered collar of his new gray uniform, 
stalking up and down the long veranda, 
in boots and spurs, smiting the palm of 
his hand with the gauntlets he had 
drawn off when he turned his horse over 
to his orderly—that was Archibald ‘lod 
hunter in youth, a figure to fill com- 
pletely the imagination of a boy—or of 
a girl, for that matter, as no doubt 11 
often did. Davenport could see him as 
he rode away, so full of hope and con- 
fidence and high purpose-—ane illusions, 
no doubt, without bounds! Ah! Daven- 
port sighed. That was in the early days 
of the war! 
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The young Todhunter had been a 
splendid soldier; the martial life seemed 
ro be his métier, the very thing for his 
-alent. He had gone up rapidly through 
the grades. At twenty-four he was a 
brigadier, and by temporary detail ac- 
cually in command of a division, com- 
manding an army at twenty-six. He 
had fought in sixteen battles, and though 
vounded two or three times, he had had 
rhe luck of the brave, and with headlong, 
dashing courage had come through. 
Mill Springs, Fort Henry, Fort Don- 
eison, Shiloh, luka, Corinth, Murfrees- 
boro, Chickamauga, Chattanooga—these 
names were on his roll. 

\fter the war he had come to the city, 
as had Davenport himself, who then 
knew General Todhunter as one of those 
men for whom every one predicts a brill- 
iant future. But as time went on the 
fulfilment of so much promise seemed to 
be postponed. No one knew exactly 
why; no one, perhaps, tried to push 
conjecture to analysis; only, eauhow, 
General Todhunter seemed not to be 
getting along. Perhaps he had been 
molded for heroic times, and in hum- 
drum commercial days there seemed to 
be no place, no demand, for him. Thus 
there was a slow, gradual, imperceptible, 
but all the while persistent decline and 
attenuation of his fortunes. 

Davenport, thinking of him that after- 
noon in the club, with Martin rambling 
on in his monotonous and pallid rem- 
iniscences, content to talk without the 
stimulation of attention, was not sure 
that he had noted the tendency to 
marked failure in the General. He had 
gone away to Mexico, in that first ven- 
ture of the mines, because, after the 
great débdcle, he had found the atmos- 
phere of the States uncongenial; there 
were scenes he would forget and a bit- 
terness he hoped to leave behind, and 
restore his heart to its natural good tem- 
per. And if he had gone away thinking 
of General Todhunter at all, it was as 
of a man whose triumph was merely 
delayed. 

From Mexico Davenport had gone to 
South America, and his years had been 
spent in Brazil and the Argentine when 
he was not in Europe. Commercial suc- 
cess had been for him the easiest thing 
in the world; just why, he had not con- 


cluded—he had not thought of it deeply; 
it had come, that was all; perhaps be- 
cause luck favors the indifferent and 
success attends those who move through 
life with an easy and careless assurance 
and comes at the graceful gesture of a 
hand that scorns toil. Such, in a broad, 
impressionistic way, were his vagrant 
thoughts that afternoon in his club, 

ome again after so long an absence, 
picking up the threads of so many lives, 
reading the last chapters of so many 
stories begun years before, and dropped 
when his destiny interrupted his perusal 
of them. 

He met General Todhunter a few days 
after, quite by accident, in the street. 
The General did not pass over on the 
other side—possibly, thought Daven- 
port, recalling one phrase out of all the 
welter of Martin’s inconsequent dis- 
course, because he did not recognize him. 
They came up there on the sidewalk in 
Marion Street, amid crowds that filled 
it at noontide, with the heat beating 
down and shimmering over the pave- 
ment. Davenport was seeking the 
heavy shade of the drawing-room of his 
club when suddenly he beheld the famil- 
iar figure—familiar, and yet changed. 

“Why, General Todhunter!”’ he cried. 

The old man peered at him in the glar- 
ing sunlight, and then there came to his 
face the old beautiful smile, and he put 
forth his hand as he said: ‘Clayton 
Davenport! Is it possible!” 

And the General took off his hat and 
bowed, in his old-fashioned way, and 
then stood, his white hair, thinner now 
by all the years, uncovered in the beat- 
ing sun. Davenport hastily removed his 
own hat, and one or two persons passing 
by glanced with contempt at so much 
ceremony. 

The hat which General Todhunter had 
taken off was an old felt hat with a very 
broad brim, long since out of fashion in 
the New South. Black once, no doubt, 
it was now of a tone of green that 
suggested the mossy accretions of years. 
Its shape had long since been fixed in a 
permanent sweep of the wide brim over 
the right eye and a deep lateral indenta- 
tion in the crown, pinched by his hand 
in the salutations of a decade. Indeed, 
this superannuated hat had character; 
one might say that it had come to bear 
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a personal resemblance to its wearer, as 
hats will; any one could have identified 
it as the hat of General Todhunter as 
promptly as did the mysteriously en- 
dowed negro phenomenon who had 
charge of the Coma at the dining- 
room doer in the Cotton Exchange Hotel. 
The General wore the long frock-coat, 
perhaps the identical frock-coat, in 
which Davenport had seen him last— 
any other kind would have seemed un- 
natural to him. His cravat was old, too, 
and, to such an inspecting eye as that 
in the head of Davenport, long since 
threadbare. There was a forlorn sagging 
in his trousers, and the soft pliability of 
long wear in the boots—in which he yet 
trod with a certain authority, after all. 
It was this authority, this old habit of a 
self-respect that had never, perhaps, in 
all his life been impugned or compro- 
mised by dubiety in his own mind, that 
kept General Todhunter from that 
touch of indignity which would have 
marked him as shabby. He was not 


quite that as yet, but he was at the 
point of a marked decay that would have 
denied him further respect in a world 
where clothes are of paramount impor- 


tance. 

The thought recalled Carlyle, and 
Davenport remembered his saying: 
**Man’s earthly interests are all hooked 
and buttoned together, and held up, by 
Clothes.” And he had a fantastic vision, 
in the flash of a second, of the appear- 
ance of the human beings in that town 
if on a sudden all of them were to stand 
out naked in the eye of day. He had the 
instant reassurance that even in such 
dificult Adamic predicament General 
Archibald Todhunter would have been 
the most dignified of them all. For even 
in those mothy habiliments, which the 
searching light of the sun touched with 
the verd glisten of decay, there was the 
old distinction in the figure of the man. 
And Davenport had an instant of rage 
against life—he had many such instants 
—for the indignities it heaps cn certain 
persons, especially upon the old. Gen- 
eral Todhunter, had he lived under a 
system that needed certain primordial 
qualities, or had he been more adapta- 
bie, participating, and pliant, would have 
been the most notable among them. And 
though he came to rags, his soul, Daven- 


port was sure, would shine out through 
them with the light of its intrinsic, 4|- 
most naive simplicity. 

It was impossible to stand there in 
courtly attitudes, impossible, at least, for 
Davenport, who had all the self-con- 
sciousness of his cosmopolitan sophisti- 
cation, and as he looked at the Genera 
the distressing conviction came to him 
that the old gentleman was probabl\ 
hungry. And so he said: 

“7 am just on my way to luncheon, 
General Todhunter. Do me the honor, 
please, to lunch with me, and you can 
cheer me up with talk of old times.” 

The old gentleman thought for a mo- 
ment, as though he had to consider th: 
invitation, and then said: 

“T think that my engagements are of 
such a nature that I may avail mysel! 
of that pleasure, sir. 1 shall be de- 
lighted.” And he put on his old ha: 
and they went down the street togethe: 

Davenport decided on a certain café 
which, with his instinct for the plac: 
where the best food in any town was to 
be obtained, he had found on coming 
back home. and as they walked along 
he was planning a luncheon that, whi 
satisfying the General’s hunger, should 
suggest no recognition of it. They went 
into Fallet’s—the General as though h« 
were an habitué of the place—and wer 
given a table in the coolest corner. 
Davenport said he felt like eating some- 
thing altogether Southern, and the sug- 
gestion started the General off upon rec- 
ollections of the South; he recalled al! 
of Davenport’s kinsfolk, ascended th« 
entire genealogical tree—talked of Dav- 
enport’s grandfather, the old plantation, 
and the early days of the war. 

It was precisely what Davenport had 
intended. Sitting there and wacching 
the old gentleman eat—eat with a relish 
that was almost pathetic—Davenport 
wondered what he could do to help him: 
how, for instance, since clothes were th: 
first desideratum, he could help him to 
clothes. It was a matter of the most 
intensive delicacy; the least suggestion 
of any favor, of anything that savored o! 
charity, and the old man would be chal- 
lenging him to a duel! 

But he kept talking about the South, 
about the war; and at last, while he sat 
thinking, an inspiration came to him. 
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The old man had been talking about 
General Bragg, and Davenport, leaning 
hack in his chair after the crab-meat 
salad, and in the most careless way he 
could command lighting a cigarette, gave 
a laugh, as though he had recalled some 
humorous incident, and said, as he laid 
down the match: 

“You know, General, I never think of 
Bragg that I don’t recall something told 
me by my Uncle Brutus; you remember 
him?—he married one of the Talbotts of 
Virginia.” 

“T remember him perfectly, sir. An 
excellent gentleman.” 

“He told me once about an incident 
that occurred at the siege of Vicksburg. 
He was there, you know, with his regi- 
ment, the Seventy-first Alabama; and 
General Bragg, who was in command—”’ 

An odd expression of disturbance, a 
kind of vicarious embarrassment, came 
over the face of General Todhunter. He 
bowed, however, in the politest acqui- 
escence, and Davenport went on. 

“Bragg, you know, being in com- 
mand—’ ‘The General stirred again, 
and Davenport looked up as though in 
inquiry. 

The General flushed, but inclined his 
head and said, “I follow you perfectly, 
Si 


r. 

“Well,” said Davenport, “ Brage—” 
He knew the General could not endure 
it much longer; he was stirring again. 


“Pardon me, Mr. Davenport; you 
will not think me, ah, well, impertinent, 
but if my memory serves me adequately, 
[ think it was General Pemberton who 
was in—” 

“General Pemberton?” exclaimed 
Davenport. ‘What about him? I’m 
talking about General Bragg.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said General Tod- 
hunter. “But doubtless it was a slip of 
the tongue, or my dullness in not quite 
apprehending—” 

“Apprehending what?” said Daven- 
port, assuming a certain brusqueness. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Davenport,” the 
General began, “but you spoke of Gen- 
eral Bragg as having been in command 
at Vicksburg during the siege, did you 
not: 

“Well, of course,” said Davenport. 
“He was in command. Uncle Brutus 
was with him all the time.” 


“T should be the last man to dispute 
you, Mr. Davenport,” the General spoke 
with all his suavity, wiping his lips with 
his napkin, carefully arranging the white 
mustaches, and even giving his white 
imperial a propitiatory stroke. “But 
General Bragg was not in command of 
our forces at Vicksburg. General Bragg, 
indeed, was not at Vicksburg on that 
occasion. General Pemberton com- 
manded our forces there and it was 
he who negotiated the surrender with 
Grant.” 

“Why, General,” said Davenport, 
leaning back in his chair. “I know that 
Bragg was in command at Vicksburg.” 

“You were quite young at the time, 
Mr. Davenport, and you have been 
abroad for many years.” 

“Yes, but I’ve read the history of my 
country, General.” 

“Not accurately in this instance, I 
fear,” said General Todhunter, with his 
smile. ‘But of course it is of no conse- 
quence. Pardon me, please, for inter- 
rupting you, and do proceed with your 
most interesting story about your Uncle 
Brutus, whom I recall with so much 
pleasure.” 

Davenport drew his chair more closely 
to the table, and with a determined air 
said: “No, sir. Let us settle this thing. 
I’m sure that General Bragg commanded 
at Vicksburg. I know he did.” 

The General was evidently gathering 
himself for an effort. He cleared his 
throat, wiped his mustaches again with 
his napkin, and laying the napkin down 
on the white cloth, puffed at his cigar a 
moment, and began: 

“It is doubtless but one of those cu- 
rious lapses of our imperfect memories 
that accounts for your belief. But let 
me refresh your recollection. General 
Bragg, you know 

And the General began a long and 
technical description of the whéle Vicks- 
burg campaign, of the manceuvers of 
Grant, and of McClernand and Sherman 
and McPherson under him, against Pem- 
berton. He took out his pencil, and 
drew on the tablecloth a plan of the 
operations, with marks for the Missis- 
sippi and the Yazoo, showed how the 
bluffs ran back from Vicksburg; and in 
his absorbing interest and his vast knowl- 
edge of the subject he went on and on, 
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Davenport meanwhile leaning with his 
elbows on the table, listening intently, 
smoking cigarette after cigarette and 
scowling over General Todhunter’s war 
map. The General was soaring into a 
—— of the engagement at Cham- 


ion Hill, when Davenport, fearing a 
heel of the Civil War, suddenly sat up 
and interrupted him. 

“No, sir, General,” he said; “‘you’re 
wrong. I don’t like to appear obtuse or 
obstinate, but all that you say doesn’t 
convince me that Bragg was not in com- 
mand there.” 

The General stiffened in his dignity, 
laid down his pencil, and said: “It is 
not a matter A pomcaes foe Mr. Daven- 
port. It is a matter of fact.” 

“Oh, well,” said Davenport, with a 
conclusive air, pressing the fire out of 
the end of a cigarette into his plate, 
“it’s just a little difference between gen- 
tlemen. [I'll tell you what I'll do. [’ll 
bet you anything you like that General 
Bragg, and not Pemberton, was in com- 
mand of the Confederate forces around 
Vicksburg, and held the city against the 
siege.”” And he challenged the General 
with a look. The General smiled. 

“T behold in you, Mr. Davenport,” 
he said, “‘all the old stubbornness of your 
race. The Davenports were all like 
that.” 

“Well, will you take the bet?” 

“But a gentleman does not care to lay 
a wager on what I believe the sporting 
fraternity call, if I am not mistaken, a 
sure thing.” 

Davenport feared he was growing difh- 
cult. 

“Why, it’s J who have the sure thing, 
General,” he insisted. “ Aren’t you will- 
ing to back your own opinion?” 

“Always,” said the General. 

“Very well, then. Will you take the 
bet?” 

General Todhunter inclined his head. 
“Certainly, sir,” he said. 

“What ’ll the stakes be, then?” asked 
Davenport. 

The General waved his hand indif- 
ferently. “As you please.” 

“Tt’s a small matter between gentle- 
men,” said Davenport. “Anything 
trivial will do. I'll bet you a suit of 
clothes.” 

“Very good,” said the General, grave- 


ly. “And to whom shall we leave the 
determination of the question?” 

“Oh, to any one you like,” said Day- 
enport, generously. 

‘he General proposed the librarian / 
the public library, himself an old Con- 
federate soldier, and Davenport agreed. 
He called a cab and thither they drove. 
When they consulted the librarian, that 
functionary looked in amazement 
Davenport, and could scarcely keep from 
laughing, but after he had gone to the 
trouble of getting down a volume or two 
and pointing out to Davenport his great 
mistake, Davenport phone: we his head, 
looked perplexed, and then taking out 
his card-case and turning to the General, 
said: 

“General Todhunter, I might have 
known better than to pit my knowledge 
of the war against that of an old soldier 
who went all through it. Barks is my 
tailor. Do you go to him?” 

“He has fashioned garments for me,” 
the General said. 

“Well, here’s my card. He'll fix you 

up.” 
But as they drove down-town Daven- 
port began to have doubts. : If the Gen- 
eral should have any suspicion, he 
thought, he would never go near the 
tailor. He must post the intelligent 
Barks. And so, leaving the General at 
the foot of the dingy stairs where he had 
his little office, Davenport went straight 
to his tailor and instructed him in the 
part he was to play when the General 
appeared. 

**Make the old man think I was as 
mad as the devil at losing the bet,’’ he 
said. “And then get him up the finest 
suit of clothes you ever made; you'll see 
what he needs—a splendid long frock- 
coat of broadcloth, and all that goes 
with it. I want him to look like a Prime 
Minister when he turns out, and he will, 
if you take an interest in the job. And 
it doesn’t matter how much it costs. 
Understand?” 

Davenport, however, as he thought it 
over, felt that something more was nec- 
essary. The General’s hat, for instance, 
would look only the worse by contrast. 
He could not inveigle him into another 
dispute and wager a hat, and he could 
not buy him one out of hand. And then 
suddenly he thought of 2 Panama he had 
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brought back from South America, a 
noble chapeau, which would not only be 
a comfortable gear for the proud old 
head, but would add the final touch of 
elegance. He waited until he could hap- 
pen upon the General again, contriving 
that this should be in the course of a day 
er two, and when they met, Davenport 
said: : ; 

“Do you know, General, it was stupid 
in me not to think of it the first time I 
saw you, but I brought for you, from 
South-America, a Panama hat, the genu- 
ine thing. There isn’t another like it 
in the country. I saw it down there one 
day, and in some way it reminded me of 
you, and as I was bringing home a few 
little gifts for my friends, I said: ‘Just 
the thing for the General!’ I'll send it 
around to your chambers to-day.” 

The General expressed his gratitude 
with the elegance that might attend the 
exchange of ambassadorial compliments. 

The aged negress who in devotion had 
looked after General Todhunter through 
all the years, must have worked in con- 
scious collaboration with his good for- 
tune some miracle with his linen, for 
when he appeared that morning before 
Davenport “ was wholly satisfying to 
the eye of that connoisseur. He wore 
his new clothes with the ease that was 
his birthright; and the bosom of his 
shirt, his cuffs, and his collar were of an 
immaculate elegance, and from his shoes 
—low, with buckles, long out-of-date, no 
doubt, but of a fundamental dignity— 
to the Panama hat, he was a magnificent 
piece of architecture. 

“The spoils of Vicksburg,” he said, as 
he took Davenport’s hand. 

Davenport was just leaving town. 
The state convention of his party was to 
meet at the capital, and as a Democrat 
who had been long enough out of the 
country to preserve his regularity in the 
party, Davenport was going to attend 
the convention, for there he knew he 
would meet many an old friend. And 
in the fine glow of his own achievement, 
as he stood there looking at the General, 
it occurred to him that there was one 
more joy he might bring into that faded 
life—would he go to the convention as 
his guest? 

The General’s face flushed; his eyes 


moistened. It had been a long time 


since he had attended a convention; he 
had supposed that his days of politics 
were over, but it would be a privilege to 
go as a beholder where once he had gone 
as a participant, and a joy to see again 
the friends of other days. 

“Some of the old boys will be there,” 
he said, wistfully, and Davenport felt 
the pathos of that camaraderie that ex- 
ists among the survivors of the great 
war. 

Davenport found more satisfaction in 
the joy of the General than pleasure of 
his own when they got to the sleepy lit- 
tle Southern capital, which for that week 
was to be roused out of its torpor by the 

resence of the state’s politicians. To 
Javenport the intricacies of politics 
were ever mysterious, and as the years 
of absence had been years of change, he 
could no longer enter into the discussion 
of issues; but he could view the whole 
scene, with its excitement and its move- 
ment, and its mysterious and conflicting 
currents of passion and ambition, with 
a wholly detached sense, and with the 
disillusionment the years and his travels 
had brought him. Somehow the efforts 
these men were putting forth seemed to 
him to be curiously artificial, remote 
from the realities of life. He did not 
work the problem out; he did not work 
many problems out; but this question of 
the relation of politics to life presented 
itself to him as an interesting subject of 
speculation for some hour of leisure, 
though as a man with nothing in the 
world to do he seemed never to have any 
hour of leisure. But to the General, 
moving among the many old Confeder- 
ate soldiers as though they were still 
under his command, or standing as the 
striking center of many a group of 
younger men, it was a supreme social 
occasion, a symposium where lofty 
minds might exchange reminiscence and 
opinion, where men at least might look 
once more in faces they had never hoped 
to see in this world again. All that 
evening Davenport had glimpses of his 
domed Panama soaring above the other 
hats that shifted in the crowded lobby 
of the hotel; men were curious about 
him, wished to be presented; he was a 
veritable personage. His face had a 
peculiar innocence, a simplicity, and 
withal a refinement, that marked him as 
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a man who had lived in a changing world 
unconscious of its changes and un- 
touched by them. He moved among all 
those men—one might almost say moved 
above them—in a dignified neutrality 
that was impossible of association with 
any feud or faction. 

For of course there were factions. The 
party’s supremacy was unquestioned in 
the state, and its nominations, as poli- 
cicians phrase it, were equivalent to elec- 
tions; so it faced no conflict at thé polls; 
but as conflicts must occur somewhere, 
especially in politics, there were factions 
within the party. These, as Davenport 
soon discerned, were now almost equally 
divided on the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion. The Governor, after his two al- 
lotted terms, had been chosen Senator, 
and for the succession the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Adjutant-General were 
contending. Thus there were Sloat men 
and Granger men. Davenport’s old 
friend, Jim Thorpe, managed the cam- 

aign of the former, as his old friend Clay 
tarpster was directing the forces of the 
latter; and humanity seemed to be sepa- 
rated into two vast schools of Former 
and Latter, each convinced that the 
future of mankind depended upon its 
success. 

The whole absurdity of quarrels in 
_ general was in this instance plain enough 
to Davenport, and in his mildly curious 
way he speculated, as he went from the 
headquarters of Former to that of Lat- 
ter, on the petty character of most of our 
»olitics and the barrenness of the desert 
in which politicians live and strive. He 
was glad he was not in politics, glad he 
was not of them in the least, and he 
longed to get back to town. But the 
General was enjoying it all as he had 
enjoyed nothing in years. He was ex- 

anding with a new importance. He 
fad no doubt of the essential relation 
and determining influences of all that 
manceuver and manipulation, that whis- 
pered intrigue and secret understanding, 
that trading and bartering, that treach- 
ery and deceit, comprehended in the 
term “conference,” which was going on 
all about him. He had no doubt that 
out of it all, in some mysterious way, the 
destiny of his commonwealth was to be 
determined. And for his sake, Daven- 
port stayed on long after disgust had 


filled his being as malaria once had 
saturated his bones in Brazil. 
Nevertheless, when the convention 
met at noon the next day the scene jn 
the great hall of the state armory y 


iS 


not without its interest even to a wear 
citizen of the world like er. Far 
- in the balcony a military b 


and was 
aying “Dixie,” and on the stage, 
right with flags and flowers, the women 
who were the social leaders of the capi- 
tal and the men who were the politica! 
leaders of the state were assembled; in 
a word—to adopt the original characte ri- 
zation of the newspaper correspondents, 
who seemed to have received a common 
inspiration—there were assembled th, 
flower and chivalry of the land. Daven- 
port and the General were given con 
spicuous seats among the distinguished, 
and there they sat, beholding the pre- 
liminaries of the event, the foregathering 
hosts of delegates, who came in laughing, 
talking, smoking, greeting one anothe: 
in various humors, seeking out their ap- 
pointed places, huddling into the chairs 
that grouped them by counties. Then, 
at last, the state chairman calling the 
convention to order, the reading of th 
call, the delivery of the prayer, the an 
nouncement of the temporary chairman, 
and his long speech sounding the key- 
note; then the appointment of commit 
tees, the wrangling over credentials— «|| 
the preliminaries were dragged out, ther 
in the suffocating heat of the hall, until 
the delegates began to take off thei 
coats and sit in shirt-sleeves, and Daven- 
ort could speculate on the unengaging 
if not repulsive aspects of any larg: 
semblage of men, with their bald heads, 
and their gray heads, and their unkem) 
heads; their slack or gaunt or burl) 
forms, and faces whereon life had written 
sordid tales. And then his eye fell upon 
the General, sitting magnificently upon 
the platform, like a sage. 

They had to go through the same 
thing the second day, and select a per- 
manent chairman, over whom there was 
a sharp conflict, and then there must be 
another speech by the permanent chair- 
man repeating the key-note of the day 
before; then other long speeches nomi- 
nating the esurient candidates, who from 
their eulogies might have been classic 
heroes overlooked by Plutarch; and at 
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last, in the midJle of the hot afternoon, 
the balloting began. 

After the first feints, the preliminary 
‘ockeying, in which favorite sons were 
,ccorded the immaterial honor of com- 
plimentary votes, the strength of the 
leading candidates was gradually devel- 
oped; Sloat men and Granger men 
seemed to be of equal number, though 
neither was as yet sufficiently appre- 
‘ated to make his nomination sure, for 
there was a zone of uncertainty wherein 
the wavering or the independent found 
a temporary and chilling classification 

“scattering.” The tellers, under in- 
structions, no doubt, were slow in record- 
ing the vote by counties. The contest 
was prolonged into the night, finally into 
the next day. Another day was tedious- 
ly and fruitiessly spent, and the weari- 
ness of the heat, the strain of the long 
contest, began to tell on the nerves. An 
indignant delegate from a remote rural 
county lodged a rude protest against the 
chairman of his delegation for refusing 
to take another gentlemen ex- 
changed words, insults, finally blows, 
and the leaders decided that it was time 
for counsel and compromise. 

Thorpe and Harpster and Colonel 
Bowling held a parley, after which 
[Thorpe whispered to the chairman. 
[hen Harpster and Colonel Bowling 
went down onto the floor of the conven- 
tion and circulated among the delegates, 
passing some word, and finally Colonel 
Bowling, standing in the aisle, was rec- 
ognized as the gentleman from Boone, 
to move that the convention take a re- 
cess until four o’clock. Upon the per- 
functory chorus of ayes, the gavel fell, 
and the convention dissolved in shuffling 
groups. 

Davenport went out into the corridor 
to stretch his legs and smoke a cigarette, 
and half an hour later he saw Thorpe 
approaching with an anxious face. 
Davenport asked him for news; their 
efforts at compromise had been fruitless. 
Neither side would yield, and there was 
no one, heavy enough for gubernatorial 
timber and unallied with faction, upon 
whom they could agree. Davenpori 
puffed his cigarette, attentively exam- 
ined its monogram, and said: 

_ “What's the matter with General 
lodhunter?” 
Vou. CXXIX.—No, 760.—13 


The great, round face of Thorpe grew 
instantly solemn; he caught his thick 
lower lip between his teeth, and then, 
“‘ By God!” he said, abruptly turned, and, 
abandoning the pressing errand he had 
seemed to be on, went back to the com- 
mittee-room. 

When the convention reconvened at 
four o'clock, Davenport resumed his 
seat, plucked at his little gray mustache, 
and tried to compose his features to the 
gravity due a vast deliberative assembly 
so as to mask the cynical amusement 
invariably inspired in him by the human 
species when gathered in numbers to 
effectuate any common purpose — an 
amusement that was a lighter expression 
of his habitual contempt for mankind in 
the mass. 

The chairman was invoking the alien 
spirit of order, the delegates were getting 
back into their places, the indignant one, 
indeed, already standing on his chair, 
with uplifted hand, shouting: “Mr. 
Chairman! Mr. Chairman!” 

The chairman rapped with his gavel, 
but with a new note, as it were; a new 
and final intention. Thorpe and Harp- 
ster were on the floor of the convention, 
each with his faction. The General’s 
chair was vacant, and Davenport felt in 
his stomach a nervous sensation of ex- 
citement he had not known in years. 
The chairman was saying, in the stillness 
that had been evoked: 

“The secretary will call the roll of the 
counties on the nomination for Gov- 
ernor!” 

At the call of the first county, a tall 
man arose and said in his deepest tone: 
“Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the solid 
delegation of Adams County, I rise to 
cast eleven votes for General Archibald 
Todhunter.” 

There was a cheer, quelled by the 
gavel as unnecessary. And the roll-call 
proceeded, on down through Calhoun 
and Jackson and Jefferson and Madi- 
son and Monroe, all the way down to 
Washington, until, as the phrase of poli- 
tics has it, they had all tumbled into the 
band-wagon, and the General was nomi- 
nated for Governor of his state. 

The committee appointed to notify 
the General of his nomination and to 
conduct him to the floor of the conven- 
tion retired to the anteroom, where he 
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was in waiting, tarried a decent length 
of time, and then, making a détour 
through outer corridors, came marching 
up the aisle, escorting the candidate. 
The General, solemn in that supreme 
moment, breathing heavily, unbuttoned 
his coat, and sat with lowered gaze while 
the chairman was announcing that he 
had the very great pleasure and the very 
great honor of presenting to the conven- 
tion that gallant soldier, that learned 
advocate, that distinguished Democrat, 
the nominee for Governor, General Ar- 
chibald Todhunter, who would then 
address them. 

The General advanced to the edge of 
the stage, slowly buttoning his long coat, 
and stood there, looking out over the 
great assemblage. He paused a moment 
before beginning to speak, and the 
silence deepened into the concentrated 
attention compelled by a personality. 
Davenport himself felt something stir 
within him that was more than the light, 
half-condescending affection he had felt 
for the old fellow. He felt a new respect; 
from looking down, he began to look up, 
not only with his bodily eye—as he had 
to, indeed, sitting there on the front of 


the platform, ——.. his glasses side- 


wise to regard the General—but with 
the spiritual eye; and after the first few 
sentences he felt a strange catch in his 
throat; he bit his lips and blinked his 
eyes rapidly. 

The General was expressing the pro- 
found sense of gratitude that welled 
within his breast for the distinguished 
consideration which they had shown him 
and the extraordinary honor with which 
they had endowed p cm He was not 
insensible to either, nor to the’ heavy 
responsibility which both entailed. He 
could say, with unfeigned sincerity and 
his hand upon his heart—and the gesture 
with which he uttered the sentiment 
guided his hand gracefully to the breast 
of his new coat—that the nomination 
which he accepted with so much pride 
had come to him entirely without solici- 
tation and taken him wholly by sur- 
prise; he could not, indeed, have been 
so presumptuous as to imagine himself 
the object of such preference. He had 
come there to meet again his old friends, 
his old comrades in arms, to greet them 
in the affection of common sacred memo- 
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ries. And he began to talk to the old 
soldiers, and about the old days of the 
war, and presently many men, espe- 
cially among the old and gray, were wip- 
ing their eyes, so that Davenport had a 
chance to wipe, unashamed, his own. 
The General had counsel for the young 
men, too, and if he referred to the 
shadow that had darkened his pleasure 
when on coming to the capital he had 
apprehended division in the ancient 
house of his friends, he referred to it only 
that he might rejoice with them in the 
fact that it was now happily dissipated 
in the sunlight of a perfect concord, 
Then he went on to speak of the old 
party and the old State—in his mind 
they were identical; to voice their love 
for them and to celebrate their glories. 
He enumerated the state’s resources, 
pictured its possibilities, and in urging 
the necessity for united and harmonious 
action he mounted into an apostrophe 
to the New South; and before Daven- 
port himself was aware he found him- 
self on his feet with the whole conven- 
tion, caught up on a wave of emotion 
evoked by the voice of this man who 
seemed no longer old, but in his prime, 
full of vigor and of authority. There 
he stood, his mustaches and imperial 
white against his flushed face, while the 
convention cheered him again and again, 
his white head inclined in acknowledg- 
ment, his hands nervously clasped be- 
hind his back in the abundant folds of 
the tails of his coat, like a President of 
France indeed, and as though he had 
known such ovations all his life. 

Men on the stage arose to congratu- 
late him; delegates came rushing up 
with hands outstretched; the veterans 
were chuckling with the hysteria of senil- 
ity; the convention had quite broken 
up. And as the General applied a large 
handkerchief to his face and neck, and 
rearranged the skirts of his coat to seat 
himself, the chairman laid his gavel 
down and permitted the convention to 
abandon itself to the disordered enthusi- 
asm of its own emotions. 

Davenport’s interest in General Tod- 
hunter had been purely sentimental, an 
effect of the romanticism which was in 
his strain, as its baronial obligations 
were a part of his tradition. For the 
sake of old memories he had relieved the 
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General’s distress, the more readily per- 
haps because it had been genteel. It had 
heen a satisfaction, of course, to do this, 
for he was a generous man, whom the 
‘mmediate sight of suffering affected 
painfully. In helping to make the Gen- 
eral comfortable he had made himself 
comfortable, and, this done, the General 
afforded him a whimsical amusement, 
and his attitude toward him was that of 
. condescending but tactful patronage. 

But when all this resulted indirect- 
ly in the nomination of the General 
for Governor, his attitude underwent a 
subtle change. Insensibly he began to 
regard the General, in his improved con- 
dition and advanced station, as his own 
creation, and he began to feel the joy of 
creation. He looked on his work and 
saw that it was good. His appreciation 
of the old gentleman was no more the 
half-humorous thing it had been; it 
crew to be a very sincere, a very serious 
and respectful admiration. 

Davenport knew nothing of politics, 
and entertained for democracy the con- 
tempt of one who had lived long in South 
\merica; he regarded it as a chimera, to 
be viewed as men versed in life view the 
illusions of youth. He was concerned 

lely for the General’s personal success. 
\nd he abandoned his intention to go 
North for the summer and remained in 
town, taking an interest in the Gener- 
al’s campaign, raising funds, insisting on 
the necessity of organization, consulting 
with Jim ie Clay Harpster, and 
Colonel Bowling. When his friends at 
the club smiled at the enthusiasm of one 
who had so long been but a bored spec- 
tator of life, he became serious. 

“You don’t appreciate the General,” 
he would say. “He’s a great man.” 

The General’s election had, of course, 
been assured from the first; the success 
of the Democratic candidate was always 
assured in that state. Buri when autumn 
came Davenport suggested a canvass, 
and accompanied the General on a tour 
that took him over the state. It was for 
Davenport a genuine sacrifice, perhaps 
the only one he had ever made, for he 
disliked promiscuous handshaking, de- 
spised crowds, and found the hotels a 
real hardship. But to the General that 
tour was as delightful as though it had 
been the triumphal progress of a prince 


through his realm. On the night of the 
election they assembled in the headquar- 
ters of the State Centrai Committee on 
the parlor floor of the Planters’ Cotton 
Exchange Hotel—the great party ban- 
ner, bearing a gigantic portrait of the 
General, flapping in the rain outside— 
and read foregone conclusions in the re 
turns, the General, dignified as ever, 
adjusting his glasses, taking up tele- 
grams, reading them, laying them down, 
making appropriate comments, and re- 
ceiving congratulations with the aplomb 
of a statesman, a father of constitutions. 

In the reaction that followed, Daven- 
port grew restless, and determined on a 
journey abroad. But the General im- 
plored him to stay to witness his inaugu- 
ration. And Davenport stayed, and in 
January had the satisfaction of beholding 
the General, seated in an open barouche 
beside the retiring Governor, drive in 
state up the long avenue to the State 
House; heard him deliver his inaugural 
address, a notable state paper; saw him 
installed at last in the Executive Man- 
sion; and then went away. 

From time to time letters from Gov- 
ernor Todhunter reached him in Italy, 
whither Davenport had steered his 
course for the sake of the winter voyage 
to the Mediterranean. He could easily 
visualize the distinguished figure mov- 
ing in his stately way in and out of the 
Executive Mansion, walking slowly up 
the avenue of the State House, passing 
up the long walk, ascending the wide 
steps, disappearing under the lofty pil- 
lars into the cool, dark rotunda. He was 
glad that a combination so perfect could 
have been contrived in this life, and he 
had his pride in his part in it. 

A veoh neccadie went by, and the next 


year had run three-quarters of its course 
when he had a letter from the Governor 
announcing his renomination for a sec- 
ond term. Then one day in the Paris 
Herald he read a brief despatch giving 
in its — way the results of the 


Amx.ican elections. His Governor had 
triumphed again. 

In November, in Paris, Davenport 
had a letter from the Governor, giving 
him the details of his second campaign, 
but speaking with more interest and 
enthusiasm of a party he proposed to 
give for the children. It was to be an 
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elaborate affair; he had ordered a caterer 
and an orchestra down from the city, 
and the social dowagers of the common- 
wealth were to act as chaperons. 

Davenport smiled at the simple joy 
the Governor evinced in his pretty proj- 
ect. The sun was out that day; there 
was a lingering warmth in the air that 
might have suggested spring had not the 
leaves been falling as Davenport went 
for a drive in the Bois. As he rode he 
thought of the children’s party, and by 
the traveler’s habit in allowing for differ- 
ence and lapse in time, he could view it 
as already an event of the past. When 
he returned to his hotel in the Place 
Vendéme he found a cablegram. It an- 
nounced the death of Governor Tod- 
hunter. The sun had gone down in fog, 
there was a chill in the air. 

A fortnight later, to London and his 
little hotel in Dover Street, came a letter 
from Martin, and for once he was glad of 
Martin’s gossip. The party for the chil- 
dren had been a famous success, and the 
Governor happier than any of them as 
he moved under the brilliant chandeliers 
of the Executive Mansion. It was rain- 
ing—November had been a month of 
nasty weather—and the Governor had 
gone out on the veranda, remaining long 
enough to smoke a cigar—and he in 
bare head and evening dress. Martin 
wrote that Mrs. Gregory had told him 
that all the ladies said the Governor 
never looked so handsome as on that 


evening. But he had taken cold; the 
next day the physicians ordered him to 
bed. It was pneumonia, of course, and 
two days later he died. 

Davenport sat there in the smoking- 
room of his hotel in Dover Street and 
read the letter. When he had done he 
still sat there, the letter in his hand. 
There, he thought, away there, out over 
Berkeley Square, over Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, out over the west 
of England, across the sea, across his own 
land, his own state, in the capital of his 
state, he could see the Executive Man- 
sion, and the children dancing, the white 
skirts of the little girls standing out as 
they whirled—but no, it was the rotunda 
of the State House, draped in black, and 
very still, pervaded by a hu:h, in the 
center of it a bier and a squad of old 
Confederate veterans, and on the bier, 
ip its black garments. . . 

He was suddenly conscious that the 
Englishman sitting there in that chill, 
dimly lighted apartment, its atmosphere 
heavy with carbon, with the stale and 
acrid odor of the tobacco that had been 
burned there, was, after all, aware of his 
existence on this planet, actually cog- 
nizant of him as a specimen of the hu- 
man race which inhabits it, for he was 
staring at him, in surprise, possibly on 
the point of raising his glass to study 
him more minutely. And Davenport 
discovered that he had wiped his eyes 
with his handkerchief. 
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The First Dictionary of Americanisms 


BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


Emeritus Professor of English, Yale University 


ICKERING’S vocabu- 
Ag lary of Americanisms 
thas already been de- 
Py). scribed as the pioneer 
&) undertaking of its kind. 
. For certain reasons it 
demands a fullness of 


its contents would hardly justify. This 
is not because of the influence which the 
work exerted upon the character of later 
compilations, though that is something 
distinctly appreciable. Nor is it for its 
occasional discussion of usages which 
were then making their appearance in 
the speech. Nor is it for the information 
it furnishes in regard to words and 
phrases then current exclusively on this 
side of the Atlantic. For us its main 
value lies in the picture it presents of the 
state of mind then prevailing in this 
country. The work will always have an 
abiding interest for the light it throws 
upon the way our forefathers thought 
and felt—at least no small number of 
those of them who considered themselves 
the representatives of the highest culture 
to be found in America. 

Pickering was in the fullest sense an 
exemplar of the beliefs entertained by 
these men and of the spirit by which 
they were actuated. For us, accordingly, 
he is more than an individual. He serves 
distinctly as atype. He is the represen- 
tative of a class then far from insignif- 
cant in numbers, and by no means 
limited in influence. At the time of the 
appearance, in 1816, of his vocabulary 
there was in the matter of language a 
deference paid, especially in New Eng- 
land, by the best-informed American to 
the least-informed Englishman which it 
would be a compliment to term obsequi- 
ousness. It was, in fact, a servility which 
the most groveling prostration of actual 
servitude could hardly have surpassed. 
Political dependence had been over- 


thrown by the revolution. Its very suc- 
cess makes more marked the abject lit- 
erary dependence that came to prevail. 
The minds of men varied between boast- 
ful national self-laudation and fairly 
cringing linguistic submissiveness. In 
the latter particular it was a repetition 
on an even lower scale of the attitude 
which had previously been assumed by 
Hume and his fellow-Scotchmen. No- 
where is the corresponding attitude here 
prevalent brought out with fuller dis- 
tinctness than in this first vocabulary of 
Americanisms. Both in the preface and 
in the body of the work it is more than 
implied; it is almost vehemently pro- 
claimed. Pickering’s compilation, there- 
fore, is even of more interest to us for 
the state of mind it reveals than for the 
information it contains. 

In its remarks upon words and phrases 
his work was, to a large extent, a lamen- 
table failure. This was mainly due to 
the absolute inability of its compiler to 
comprehend the nature of the life and 
growth of language. In his own time 
his learning was celebrated not merely 
by those who knew him, but by those 
who knew him not. In certain ways 
he was assuredly a man of distinct 
scholarly attainment. This was at least 
true of him, so far as the possession of 
knowledge is concerned. But to being a 
linguistic scholar in the high sense of that 
word it is manifest that he had not the 
slightest pretension. Of language in 
general, of the movements which take 
place in it, of the influences which ope- 
rate upon it, of the principles which regu- 
late its development, he had no concep- 
tion whatever. Of the necessity and 
desirableness of new words, of the causes 
which lead to their creation, he exhibited 
in this work peculiar ignorance. It can 
be said in his behalf that nearly all his 
contemporaries were in the same state 
of blindness. Fortunately for his con- 
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temporaries, however, it did not fall to 
their lot to compile vocabularies of 
Americanisms. 

In the case of Pickering any chance 
there might have been of preserving 
even a slight portion of intellectual inde- 
pendence was utterly destroyed by the 
misfortune—good fortune he doubtless 
deemed it—of having spent two years of 
his early life in London. He never got 
over the effect of it. Notions about lan- 
guage in general, and about the English 
language in particular, which were at 
that time current, at least throughout 
the English-speaking world, he accepted 
without reserve. These are indeed far 
from having died out now; but their 
utterance at this late day is confined 
mainly to those—no small number, in- 
deed—who continue to cherish the ex- 
ploded linguistic superstitions of the 
past. It was bad enough for Pickering 
to receive with fullest faith the views 
about language then prevalent. Unhap- 
pily, along with it went an equal faith 
in the utterances about it of every indi- 
vidual Englishman of education. Espe- 
cially was he willing to accept without 
qualification the assertions of any one 
who acted as a contributor to the re- 
views then published in Great Britain. 
These men, in his opinion, were to be 
regarded as having uttered the last word 
that could be said on the subject of 
speech. In consequence, if some anony- 
mous writer in some now forgetten peri- 
odical pronounced a word an American- 
ism, an Americanism it was. It made 
no difference how many Englishmen 
were employing it at the time and had 
been employing it for centuries before. 
It had been declared an Americanism; 
as an Americanism it was to be avoided. 

To two, in particular, of his English 
friends resident in this country Pickering 
expressed himself as being under special 
obligation. Any statement they chose 
to make he received without question. 
So utterly subservient was he in his 
acceptance of their opinions that they 
themselves seem to have felt it necessary 
to repress the fervor of his faith in the 
finality of their utterances. They took 
the pains to caution him, he tells us, that 
though educated in England, they had 
resided so long in America that “their 
ear had lost much of the sensibility to 


deviation from the pure English idiom 
which once would have enabled them +o 
pronounce with decision i in cases where 
they now felt doubt.” It was fortunat: 
for Pickering’s work that they occasion- 
ally felt doubt; for whenever they pro- 
nounced with decision they made a par- 
ticularly woeful exhibition of ignora 
and incompetence. In most instances 
there is not the slightest evidence that 
the individuals consulted knew what 
they were talking about; in several in- 
stances it is perfectly manifest that the, 
did not know. 

But though Pickering relied much 
upon English friends, he relied still more 
upon English periodicals. The meekness 
with which he accepted the strictures on 
language by the most ignorant English 
reviewer displays the intellectual servi- 
tude which existed in America during 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but most of all in New England. 
It affected throughout the nature of his 
collection of examples. Do the best he 
could, however, he was not always able 
to succeed in being as uninformed as the 
men whom he regarded as authorities, o1 
as he himself apparently desired to b 
His vocabulary contained a number of 
words that had been accused of being 
Americanisms. Happy was he if in any 
case he could find that any of them 
occurred in an English book, or, in lieu 
of that, in an English review. Some- 
times indeed he was able to show that 
the word denounced had not only been 
used by English writers, but by great 
English writers. This was as far, how- 
ever, as he presumed to go. Even then 
he felt it venturesome to distrust the 
infallibility of the oracle he had con- 
sulted. So he would go on to remark 
that the word was used more frequently 
in America than in England. It was an 
assertion the truth of which he did not 
know. Still, as no one else knew the con- 
trary, it was one fairly safe to make. 

It is proper to say, however, that 
Pickering did not rely exclusively upon 
English periodicals any more than he 
did upon English friends. In both cases 
he made use of what may be called home 
talent. If any ignoramus on either side 
of the Atlantic had succeeded in getting 
his crude notions of words and usages 
recorded in a periodical, he accepted 
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them for no other reason, apparently, 
than because they were found in print. 
Two of these periodicals he held in high- 
est esteem. From their pages he con- 
stantly cited words of approval, or, 
rather, of condemnation. One was Amer- 
ican, the other English. The former was 
the Monthly Anthology, published at Bos- 
ton and “edited by a society of gen- 
tlemen.” It existed from the latter part 
of 1804 to nearly the middle of 1811. 
The society was doubtless made up of 
gentlemen; it was certainly not made up 
of scholars—one is vccasionally tempted 
to add, of men of sense. So far as its 
comments on Americanisms and on 
usage generally were concerned — and 
these comments were numerous — this 
anthology deserved much better to be 
styled a collection of weeds. The Eng- 
lish work was the much longer lived 
British Critic. This review, with vari- 
ous changes in its editorial management, 
lasted from 1793 to 1843. To the reader of 
the present time there seems to have been 
an unavowed rivalry going on between 
these two critical Dogberrys as to which 
of them could exhibit more ignorance of 
language in general and of the English 
language in particular. The fact that 
Pickering looked upon their remarks 
as worthy of serious consideration is 
one of the gravest charges that can be 
brought against his own linguistic com- 
petence. 

It was not, however, to these two 
periodicals that he confined himself. His 
faith in the dicta of English reviewers 
generally was of the kind that removes 
mountains. Their assumption of a 
knowledge which they did not possess, 
their attitude of patronage, whether 
kind!y or hostile, he received with un- 
questioning humility. Several of the 
words in his collection, he tells us, had 
been obtained from British reviews of 
American publications. In the value of 
their observations he cherished implicit 
faith. “I may here remark,” he said in 
his preface, ““how much it is to be re- 
gretted that the reviews have not pointed 
out all the instances which have come 
under their notice of our deviations from 
the English standard. This would have 
been doing an essential service to our 
literature, and have been the most effec- 
tual means of accomplishing what their 


scholars have so much at heart—the 
preservation of the English language in 
its purity.” This is the same sort of 
dreary twaddle which has been repeated 
for the last three or four centuries by 
men who have not the slightest concep- 
tion of what is really meant by purity of 
speech. It never occurs to them to 
study the origin and history of the usages 
upon which they pronounce magisteri- 
ally, or the authority for the employ- 
ment of them by the great.classic writers 
of our tongue. The single idea they have 
of purity of speech is that every word or 
expression to which they personally take 
exception conduces to its impurity. 
There were times when Pickering was 
enabled to feel intense satisfaction in 
showing that America had been unjustly 
accused. The happiness he felt in dis- 
covering that a particular word or usage 
which some English critic had con- 
demned as an Americanism could be 
found in an English dictionary or in an 
English periodical would be amusing to 
contemplate were it not so pitiable an 
exhibition of invertebrate inability to 
maintain an erect posture. Originate, 
for instance, as a transitive verb, had 
been censured as an American innova- 
tion. Great was his satisfaction in being 
able to relieve his countrymen from the 
charge of having introduced this use of 
it; though he added—Heaven knows on 
what evidence—that it was more com- 
mon with American writers than with 
English. Though its employment by the 
latter condoned in a measure its iniquity, 
he sympathized with the view that as a 
transitive verb it was not fully author- 
ized. He quoted with approval a re- 
mark from the British Critic that “we 
object to the word originate used ac- 
tively.” It was described there as one 
of the “few blemishes” in the language 
of an English work under review. Had 
Pickering’s vocabulary appeared at a 
later period he would have been able to 
quote in favor of this contention an au- 
thority far greater on the literary side, 
but just as ignorant on the linguistic as 
that of this anonymous critic. In that 
wildest farrago of absurd observations 
on words and usages—Landor’s I magi- 
nary Conversation between Dr. Johnson 
and Horne Tooke—the latter is repre- 
sented as saying: “Originate, a depo- 
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nent, is become active. Peopie of fashion 
say, He originated the measure.” To 
this Johnson is represented as replying: 
“Scholars will always say, The measure 
originated with him.” Had Landor 
taken the pains to consult Johnson’s own 
dictionary, he would have found origi- 
nate put down there as both an active 
and a neuter verb. Now comes the New 
Historical Dictionary and shows that the 
transitive use of the verb was distinctly 
the earlier. If correctness of speech de- 
»ends upon priority, the usage which 
Pickering and Landor favored would 
have to go by the board. 

In truth, it is not so much the lin- 
guistic ignorance of the compiler of this 
first vocabulary of Americanisms that is 
amazing as is his attitude. That a word 
should be used in America of which 
some English reviewer did not approve 
brought him inexpressible anguish. He 
informed us that corruptions had crept 
into the language as spoken here, oll 
cient in number “to ate become the 
subject of much animadversion and re- 
gret with the learned of Great Britain.” 
Much nearer the truth he would have 
been had he said “ with the unlearned of 
Great Britain.” In proof of this sad 
state of affairs he quoted an extract from 
the periodical which he regarded as a 
fountain of linguistic wisdom. The Brit- 
ish Critic deplored our deviation from 
the purity of the English idiom. It told 
us that it was the duty of scholars on 
this side of the Atlantic to stem “that 
torrent of barbarous phraseology with 
which the American writers threaten to 
destroy the purity of the English lan- 
guage.” Our men of letters, we were 
further informed, must relinquish, how- 
ever reluctantly, certain words and 
phrases before they can hope to rank 
with good writers. Our scholars ought 
to lose no time in endeavoring to restore 
the language as used here to its first 

urity and to prevent future corruption. 
To the few who are familiar with the 
English reviews of that time, remarks 
like those just given will seem neither 
novel nor startling. If there was one 
fact about which the average British 
critic was then perfectly sstiohed: it was 
that he himself used the language in 
its primeval purity and splendor—very 


much, indeed, as Adam did his before the 


fall. Any deviation from the practice 
which he followed or approved he was 
wont to speak of as a violation of de- 
corum if not an offense against morals. 
If he learned, or more usually merely 
fancied, that these expressions, so offen- 
sive to him, had their origin in America, 
he had the further gratification of be- 
lieving that his feelings were not only 
right, but patriotic. 

Cackle of the kind just cited Pickering 
accepted as gospel. With it he sympa- 
thized fully. He witnessed with pain, 
he tells us, the corruptions which were 
gradually creeping into the language. 
There was nothing new in this particular 
exhibition of grief. For three centuries 
at least a certain class of people have 
been witnessing this sort of thing with 
pain; for centuries to come they will 
continue to witness it with pain. The 
particular matter deplored will be differ- 
ent; the feeling will be the same. Two 
special dangers there were in Pickering’s 
opinion which beset us in America. One 
was the survival with us of words and 
forms which in his opinion, frequently 
mistaken, the English had abandoned. 
The occurrence of stricken, for instance, 
caused him profound grief. ‘This anti- 
quated participle,” he told us, “‘is much 
used in Congress and our other legisla- 
tive assemblies.” Even the occasional 
employment of it by English authors did 
not suffice to relieve his sufferings, ‘Our 
own critics,” he said, “‘have all con- 
demned the use of it.” This, if true, 
does not convey a high idea of the intel- 
ligence of “‘our own critics.” In truth, 
the example he gave was a very unfor- 
tunate illustration of the danger he de- 
plored. Stricken is really the proper past 
participle of strike. Struck is merely a 
corrupt intrusion into its place of the 
preterite, just as shook was once fre- 

uently employed even by good authors 
for shaken. This fact Pickering mani- 
festly did not know. Furthermore, it 
never occurred to him that the increas- 
ing employment of stricken on both sides 
of the Atlantic was nothing but a part 
of a general unconscious movement, still 
in progress, on the part of the language 
to return to its earlier etymological 
forms. Few are the writers now who 
would venture to follow the example of 
Milton and speak of 





The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. 


Milton in treating forsook, strictly a 
preterite, as a past participle, was em- 
ploying a fully authorized usage of his 
time. Others then did the same. We do 
not so employ it now, because, as a con- 
sequence of the silent revolution slowly 
but steadily going on in the speech, it has 
ceased to be an authorized usage. The 
second danger Pickering pointed out was 
our afixing a new signification to words 
which are still used in England in their 
original sense. All words should be 
discountenanced with which British au- 
thors of reputation—by whom he meant 
the writers in the reviews — professed 
themselves unacquainted. That very ig- 
norance showed that they were not em- 
ployed in the mother country. In such 
a case they “of course ought not to be 
used elsewhere by those who would 
speak correct English.” 

Pickering’s faith, in truth, in the fa- 
miliarity of every English critic with all 
the words in the ianguage was never 
shaken in the slightest. He was, how- 
ever, a little distrustful of the Scotch. 
Hence his attitude toward the Edin- 
burgh Review was not that of perfect 
trust. [ts great editor was a Scotchman 
born and bred. Its language was conse- 
quently tainted by its Northern sur- 
roundings and by its Northern contribu- 
tors. But in the Quarterly Pickering felt 
that he could put absolute confidence. 
In his eyes that review was a well of 
English undefiled. Whenever it cen- 
sured what he had previously been dis- 
posed to consider correct his faith was at 
once shaken. This state of mind comes 
out noticeably in his comments on the 
verb narrate. This word had been long 
in use; but it was in little use in South 
as compared with North Britain. Hence 
it had come to be considered a Scotti- 
cism. Only there was it heard at all, 
according to the dictionary of Dr. John- 
ion. Pickering accordingly was in a 
god deal of doubt as to its propriety. 
“ Chis verb,” he said, “is noticed by be- 
ine printed in Jtalics in some English 
wo.ks where extracts have been made 
from American publications.” On this 
point he consulted one of his two Eng- 
lish friends. As might be expected, he 
Vor. CXXIX.—No. 769.—14 
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got from them the usual misinformation. 
He himself observed that it was often 
found in the Edinburgh Review. He cited 
two instances in the second volume 
where it occurred twice in the same page. 
He failed to note, however, that this 
same periodical had later atoned in a 
measure for its own lapse from linguistic 
purity by printing this word in italics in 
a quotation it took from Stiles’s history 
of the three regicides, Whalley, Goffe, 
and Dixweli—an American work. But 
though the Scotch might fail him in this 
particular case, “the English reviewers,” 
Pickering was able to say, “rarely em- 
ploy it.”” He quoted a censure of it from 
the Quarterly of the year 1813 contained 
in an article on McCrie’s Life of John 
Knox. The critic had praised highly the 
style of that work. He liked it better 
for the. very Scotticisms with which it 
abounded. But he drew a line at the 
“modern affectation” shown in using 
“the abominable verb narrate,” which, 
he remarked, “must be absolutely pro- 
scribed in all good writing.” It is from 
reading remarks like these upon words 
and their uses that the man of pessimis- 
tic temperament gets perhaps his gloomi- 
est views of the nature and extent of the 
immense abysses of asininity in human 
nature which still lurk unexplored. 
Pickering had furthermore a childlike 
faith in the English dictionaries of that 
time. They are known now, and must 
have been known to scholars then, as 
being scandalously imperfect. If, how- 
ever, a word was not in them, it was very 
hard for him to believe that it was in 
the language at all. At any rate, it 
lacked their certificate to its being there 
rightfully. No more frequent remark is 
there in his work than that some par- 
ticular word under discussion is “not in 
the English dictionaries.” If, however, 
he found the word in question contained 
in some periodical published in Great 
Britain, his mind was sensibly relieved. 
But if the strange term was unsupported 
by either one of the two authorities of 
dictionaries or reviews, he looked upon 
it with doubtful or disapproving eyes. 
In 1806 Noah Webster had brought out 
a small English dictionary. It was the 
first of his ventures in that particular 
field. As Pickering looked at the mat- 
ter, it was an audacious proceeding for 
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an American under any circumstances to 
bring out a dictionary of his own tongue; 
though it was perhaps the example of 
this daring procedure that led him a 
half-score years later to bring out a 
Greek lexicon. In his work Webster 
had included the adjective noticeable. 
Such action proceeding from this side 
of the Atlantic struck Pickering as 
an act of temerity. One of his corre- 
spondents had remarked to him that the 
word was an Americanism. Pickering 
himself did not venture to take such ex- 
treme ground. ‘‘Mr. Webster,” he said, 
“has admitted it into his dictionary; but 
it is not in the English ones.” Had he 
been as familiar with literature as he was 
with lexicons, he might have saved him- 
self from any solicitude on the point by 
recalling the “‘noticeable man with large 
gray eyes,” of whom years before Words- 
worth had spoken in a famous passage. 
It is worth while to give some of these 
comments upon assumed Americanisms 
which were furnished Pickering by his 
English and American friends. At no 
»eriod has the knowledge which has been 
»rought to bear upon the consideration 
of words and their uses been embarrass- 
ing by its quantity or its accuracy. This 
vocabulary is assuredly a marked speci- 
men of the lack of both. The illustra- 
tions it furnished are, however, inter- 
esting for the sort of intelligence which 
is still frequently displayed in discussions 
of this nature. Accordingly, the few ex- 
amples given are taken designedly from 
words belonging to the literary rather 
than the colloquial speech. One of the 
yernicious English friends whom Picker- 
ing consulted assured him that “influen- 
tial was clearly an American word.” So 
down it went at once into his glossary, 
though the compiler himself remarked 
that it had been admitted by Dr. John- 
son and other English lexicographers 
into their dictionaries. But his faith in 
his friend was unshaken. “It does not 
appear,” he wrote, “‘to be used now in 
England.” It may be mentioned in 
passing that Lady Holland, a somewhat 
later but equally intelligent defender of 
the purity of speech, took pains to as- 
sure Macaulay that influential and con- 
stituency were two particularly “odious” 
words. 
Provincialism was also included in 
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Pickering’s list, apparently because it 
had been fot by some writers as 
unauthorized. Whether it originated in 
England or America has not been de- 
cisively settled. Nor is it a matter of 
much moment. Never was a word more 
imperatively needed. Had it not ex- 
isted, it would have been necessary to 
invent it in order to designate Picker- 
ing’s own state of mind. Fortunately 
for his happiness, he discovered that 
though the word was not in the diction- 
aries, it was frequently employed by 
English reviewers. This was enough fo: 
him. He felt fully justified in conise- 
quence in rejecting the protest of the 
Tosadien friend who had objected to its 
recognition. Presidential too was, ac- 
cording to the Monthly Anthology, “on 
of the barbarisms in constant use among 
us.” This view of it Pickering accept- 
ed with qualifications. He found that 
English writers sometimes employed it. 
Hence it could hardly be regarded as a 
barbarism. Still, he was cautious enough 
to add that they used it “only in speak- 
ing of American affairs.” It is hard to see 
how any other adjective could have been 
formed from the noun; and an adjectiv: 
was imperatively needed. Hence if it 
had not already had a being, it would 
have been necessary to create it. As a 
matter of fact it had existed for about 
two centuries. It was probably neve: 
common, for presidents themselves had 
not been very common, or at least histor- 
ically important. Naturally it could not 
have been applied to the President of th 
United States until such an office was 
in existence. After that was created, its 
frequent appearance in this country was 
inevitable. Nationality again, Pickering 
tells us, is a new word used by some 
wretched American writers. It was a 
new word in his eyes because it was not 
found in the then existing English dic- 
tionaries. Still, though lacking this in- 
troduction into polite linguistic society, 
he was not disposed to censure it unre- 
servedly. He had come across it once 
in the Quarterly Review. Unfortunately, 
it was there printed in italics. For him, 
in consequence, complete happiness wa: 
denied. 

A somewhat striking illustration there 
is of the methods which Pickering fol- 
lowed and the resulting havoc which was 
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wrought to English lexicography. One 
of the words he included in his collection 
was anxietude. He had picked it up in 
some unnamed newspaper. “I never 
saw the word but once,” he remarked. 
Still, on the strength of this single occur- 
rence, it was duly enrolled in his vocabu- 
lary. It is hard to comprehend how 
even at that period an educated man 
could have been unintelligent enough to 
consider it as having the least claim to 
be considered an Americanism. For that 
its size and character were altogether too 
imposing. The word itself is regularly 
formed. It comes directly from the 
Latin anxietudo. But neither in this 
country, nor, for that matter, in any 
English-speaking country, do men go 
about speaking of themselves as filled 
with anxietude. Still, on the strength 
of having been found once by Pickering 
in some obscure newspaper, this appar- 
ently never used word has continued to 
cumber, for a generation or more, the 
pages of our largest dictionaries. But 
while carefully including without criti- 
cism anxietude, which had behind it no 
espectable authority, he also entered, 
but with denunciation, a verb which he 
had no business to consider an Amer- 
icanism, even had it been first employed 
here. This was companion. Linn, a for- 
gotten American author, had written 
a narrative poem entitled “Valerian,” 
which was published after his death by 
his brother-in-law, Charles Brockden 
Brown. In it he had used the present 
participle companioning. This of course 
is merely an example of the facility with 
which our language turns nouns into 
verbs. It excited, however, the wrath of 
the reviewer in the Monthly Anthology. 
He spoke of it as “‘a word invented with- 
out taste, low and unpoetical.” Picker- 
ing joined heartily in this condemnation. 
‘The word,” he said, “was never used 
in this country, I presume, by anybody 
but the inventor.” Linn was not an 
author of whom the American of our day 
has heard; and the same remark is 
probably true of most Americans of his 
own day. Still, he knew that the credit 
or discredit of inventing the word did not 
belong to him. This is clearly more than 
can be said for his critics. The “low” 
and .““unpoetical” verb companion had 
been used for centuries by English poets 
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and prose-writers. Among them is one 
whom even the Monthly Anthology 
might not have looked upon with abso- 
lute disapproval. ‘‘Companion me to 
my mistress,” says Charmian to the 
soothsayer in Shakespeare’s “Antony 
and Cleopatra.” 

Besides the conscious influence ex- 
erted over Pickering by English friends 
and English reviews was the unconscious 
influence of his political opinions. He 
was manifestly a Federalist of the most 
pronounced type. As such he had little 
sympathy with anything coming from 
or belonging to France. He really looked 
upon whatever was in any way a result 
of the French Revolution as the direct 
offspring of the devil. This hostility 
extended not only to the works of that 
country, but to its words. Consequent- 
ly he was much concerned, as many have 
been before and since, at the disposition 
to introduce Gallicisms into our tongue. 
Consiituted authorities, demoralize, and 
demoralization are a few of the deplorable 
terms he mentioned as having crept into 
the speech from that insidious quarter. 
Considering that as far back as the four- 
teenth century about one-half of our 
older and more common words came 
to us from the French, it was rather 
late in the day to become excited about 
Gallicisms merely as such. But any- 
thing proceeding from or connected with 
France Pickering regarded with suspi- 
cion if not with aversion. The feeling, 
indeed, extended to persons who had 
dwelt in it. Joel Barlow had spent much 
of his life in that country. There he had 
been in full sympathy with many of the 
men who had taken part in the Revolu- 
tion. Of necessity he fell under the ban. 
Consequently while Pickering embodied 
in his collection of Americanisms any 
new term he chanced to come across in 
the most unimportant of newspapers, 
he disdainfully rejected the numerous 
ones, mainly of a polysyllabic character, 
which Barlow had perpetrated in his 
ponderous epic The Columbiad. 

Accordingly, in his observations upon 
Gallicisms, real or supposed, Pickering’s 
political prejudices came constantly into 
play. He seemed to regard such words as 
an objectionable element in the speech, 
not only in themselves, but on account 
of the party in the nation which in his 
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opinion had introduc edthem. The verb 
base, meaning “to found, to build upon 
as a basis,” he considered worthy of 
special reprobation. “A few of our 
writers,” he remarked, “have adopted 
this Gallicism”; but he felt justified in 
adding, complacently, that “it is not in 
common use.” Not unnaturally his hos- 
tility to the leader of the Democratic 
party—or Republican, as it was then 
more usually called—extended to the 
words found in his writings. This feeling 
is singularly manifested in his comments 
upon the verb belittle. This may in its 


origin have been a quasi-Americanism. 
Its first appearance, so far recorded, is 
in Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. This 
work was originally published at Paris 
with the date of 1782 on its title-page. 
In 1814 the Quarterly Review, in the 
course of one of its regularly recurring 
exposures of American disreputability, 
observed that President Jefferson talks 
** of belittling the productions of nature.” 
This was enough for Pickering. “Th: 
word,” he wrote, “is sometimes heard 
here in conversation; but in writing it 
is, | believe, peculiar to that gentleman.’ 


Hesperides 


BY SARAH N. 


CLEGHORN 


EGACY of golden days, 

Whence falls such sunlight on my ways? 
What holy magic, what white art 
Delights my body and my heart, 
Looking on a summer morn 
On falling fields of shining corn, 

Or hearing, storm-bound in a wood 
The roar of cataracts in flood? 
When many masts of shipping meet 
In vista of a darkening street— 
When old ballads, bravely read, 
Ring out like cymbals in my head— 
When I hear the youthful vaunt, 
The radical, the militant 

Chivalry of brave young men: 
Whence have I such pleasure then? 
The crystal fruit of Eden tree 


The fairy brightness, whence to me? 


> 


My delight is not born of 

Young years or requited love, 

Nor comes it from wise days well spent, 
Or conscience porcelain-innocent. 

I cannot dream the blissful art 

Springs from an ever-loyal heart. 

The silver bough, the golden rose 
Surely in some far garden grows, 
Brought hither in a silent ship, 

Whose oars the liquid ether dip 
Unheard, unseen by mortal sight, 

In the dead of night. 

So lucid, thrilling, sweet it is, 

To taste it would not come amiss 

To the saved souls; they would but think 
Suddenly sweeter grew their drink. 
The angels and the archangels 

Might pour it in their sapphire shells. 
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On Truly Hill 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


Dy ANE-SARAH looked in 

Se the glass. She saw her 

te oval face and vague 

eyes; she rejoiced in 

&) the contrast of her pale 

ewe skin and silky black 

Stes hair; that gold dust of 

freckles on her nose was delicious. Con- 

temptuously, yet with tolerance, she 

thought of Nellie Steptoe, with her star- 

ing eyes, and of Susan Woolmer’s fat, 
pink cheeks. 

To be really beautiful, ~s she was, 
ought to be enough by itself to make a 
girl happy. This she thought when she 
looked in the glass, or when she looked 
at her two aunts, with whom she lived. 
Aunt Emmeline was thin and dingy, with 
a big nose and no chin; Aunt Rhoda was 
fat and had a funny old face of flaming 
red. 

She looked in the glass. It was small 
and dainty and dim, and so she disliked 
it because she could not see enough of 
herself, nor could she see clearly. A 
mirror with worn quicksilver at the back 
made even her skin look green, and she 
longed for = big, new glass. 

Everything that the aunts had was 
old, and they were proud of their good 
furniture. It was an old house with a 
nice bit of land, and it had belonged to 
the family for three generations. Jane- 
Sarah’s mother had often looked in this 
very glass. She had seen her face re- 
flected, as a little girl, as a grown-up 
maiden, as a bride (and for the last time, 
as she then believed). She had gone 
away with her husband, but she had 
come back, disillusioned and sickly, at 
the end of a year. Jane-Sarah had been 
born and she had died. That was eigh- 
teen years ago. 

Sometimes the oldness of the house, 
the rigor of the family furniture, and the 
primness of her maiden aunts made 
Jane-Sarah want to scream out loud and 
then run away forever. At those times 
she would come idolatrously into her 


bedroom and look in the glass and con- 
sole herself by seeing that her face was 
lovely even when she cried. 

She sat looking at herself now, prop- 
ping her chin in her palm and smiling 
sleekly until a voice came up the stairs: 

* Jane-Sarah, why are you daddlin’ in 
your room? Come an’ hold this caliker 
while I cut.” 

“T’m comin’, Aunt Emmeline,” she 
called back, and, reluctantly, she went 
from the dressing-table toward the door. 
But first she looked out of the window, 
and, not for the first time this afternoon, 
she saw Daniel Pipkin, the sheep-farm- 
er’s son, ride down the village street 
upon a cream-colored cart-horse, with 
slate-colored patches on its flanks. Dan- 
iel himself wore clothes that seemed to 
be the color of sheep. They were neither 
buff nor fawn—they had a rosy look in 
the sunlight. He and the great horse 
looked both plodding and splendid. 

Daniel was a handsome boy—she had 
noticed that long ago. They made a 
good-looking pair, he and she. Jane- 
Sarah blushed and stood perfectly still, 
possessed by a new, delightful, and most 
perturbing thought. She forgot her 
Aunt Emmeline and the calico that was 
waiting to be torn into lengths. She 
peeped, trembling, through the white 
muslin blind at Daniel. He was fair; 
sometimes his flaxen head looked quite 
silvery—and yet it was gold! It looked 
like the bleached grass that grew so high 
upon Truly Hill. His blue eyes laughed 
in his bronzed face; for he was always 
laughing, and he was burned to that 
rich color which blond men take with 
the sun and the wind. 

“T am dark and he is fair,” whispered 
Jane-Sarah to herself. She ran hastily 
back to the glass and saw that her face 
was a heavenly red. 

“ Jane-Sarah, ain’t you nivir comin’ 
down?” 

She went down. 

Her aunts kept a tiny drapery-shop, 
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and it was also the village post-office. 
Upon the shelves of the shop were rolls 
of comfortable flannel, some of it scarlet- 
and some of it sea-green. There were 
also rolls of unbleached calico, and this 
had a yellow tinge. Mage tree when- 
ever she saw it, thought of her own neck, 
which was golden at the nape, just 
where the fine dark hair left off growing. 

Behind the shop was the parlor, a 
dignified room with a high-shouldered 

rate that had wide hobs at the side. 
Ie was a prosperous, rambling house. 
There was a little fire this bright Sep- 
tember afternoon, because Aunt Emme- 
line was always cold; yet the window 
remained open because f me Rhoda suf- 
fered with her breath and could not en- 
dure the least closeness. Upon the hob 
was a flashing copper kettle, and upon 
the hearth-rug was a sober black cat. 
Firelight and sunlight together ran 
across the delicate backs of the mellow 
mahogany chairs. Jane-Sarah was sick 
of it all. 

“Now you hold this tight,” said Aunt 
Emmeline, speaking in her slow, melan- 
choly voice, and creasing the harsh calico 
with her forefinger and thumb, “while I 
cuts. An’ mind you don’t let go.” 

She surveyed her niece critically, add- 
ing: “Your face be in a reg’lar rash, 
Jane-Sarah. I must brew some sarsper- 
illar an’ you'll drink a teacup ivery 
mornin’, fastin’, my dear. I don’t like 
ter see a young gell’s skin s’ muddy. 
Your mother had a beautiful color, Jane- 
Sarah.” 

She did so want Jane-Sarah to look 
fresh and pretty, and Jane-Sarah never 
did. She regarded her now with a queer 
look of utterly hopeless affection. 

“You'd best go without butter fer a 
bit; tis a bilious food,” she said. 

“Theer’s the shop-bell.””. Aunt Rhoda 
arose. “’Tis Dannie Pipkin agen. He 
hev rode down street a times this 
arternoon a’ready, an’ he bought five 
stamps, likely; he’s ot a sweetheart. 
He’s a fool, fer it on’y brings trouble.” 

“‘He’s twenty-five. His feyther could 
afford ter giv’ un a farm ef he did 
marry.” Aunt Emmeline spoke tartly. 
*“‘An’ as fer trouble, mos’ folk seek it. 
There, now! You've dropped the caliker 
Jane-Sarah. Stan’ still, love. You be 
all on the fidget.” 


When the cutting out was done Jane- 
Sarah went for a walk. She always did 
in the afternoons; her aunts said it was 
good for her health. 

Aunt Emmeline winked away tears as 
she worked in the parlor on the new 
nightgowns. ‘“‘I do wish,” she burst 
out at last, “thet Jane-Sarah war’n’t so 

lain. There’s plain wimmin an’ plain, 
ut theer ain’t no manner o’ hope fer 
Jane-Sarah.” 

She spoke sententiously and with un- 
usual vigor. It was clear that she had 
thought the matter out. “Ef she on’, 
had features! You can’t niver git over 
a good nose; it larsts till you be coffined. 
Or if she hed fine eyes! bux she squints. 
*Tis on’y a little squint, but it makes he: 
look two ways. No proper man ’u'd 
like it.” Aunt Emmeline sounded subt- 
ly shocked. “’Tain’t nateral. Then 
theer’s her hair; we’ve allus had sich 
fine heads as a fambly. An’ them 
freckles on her nose makes me reg’lar 
mad.” 

“Tis a pity her skin’s bad; freckles 
on a dark skin do look liverish.” 

“Or ef she on’y had a figure! Ef she 
had a walk!” 

“It don’t matter what she’s got or 
ain’t got, Emmeline. She won’t need 
ter marry, an’ thet’s all looks is for. 
What sensible young ’ooman ’u’d wish 
fer any man when she’s got enough ter 
live on without one? We can leave 
ee comfortable. She'll hev the 

ouse o’ furniture, she can keep on the 
shop, an’ when the village grows she can 
sell the land. We've got I dun’no’ how 
many feet o’ buildin’ frontage, ef the 
garden was cut up inter plots. Ef you'll 
tack up them sleeves an’ yokes Ill stitch 
un. 
When the clock struck five Emmeline 
looked sharply up, and Rhoda’s glance 
shifted out of the window at once. 

“°Tis time Jane-Sarah come back.” 
Emmeline looked along the street. “The 
dew falls s’ heavy this time o’ the year, 
an’ she’s gone up on Truly fer sure. She 
allus do.” 

“Like as not she hev found a sweet- 
heart on Truly.” Rhoda sounded jolly. 
“Thet ’u’d please you, I do b’leeve. 
Then they’d stroll along in the moon- 
light.” She laughed indulgently, as at 
a very far-fetched joke. 
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Jane-Sarah had walked fleetly through 
the village, and she climbed the great 
hill beneath which the village cuddled. 
When she got to the top she was breath- 
less, and oddly jubilant. She wanved to 
dismiss the whole world and be alone; 
yet Daniel Pipkin’s bronzed face with 
those blue eyes always laughing—eyes 
set high, and set, perhaps, too close to- 
gether—dodged between her and the 
sky if she flung her head back. If she 
looked down, where the hill dropped 
sharply to the valley, again his face was 
hanging in the mist! 

She saw the hearty color of it, the 
lines of fun upon the eyelids and in the 
corners of his eyes, the fine mouth upon 
which laughter sat continually, as a hap- 
py shadow. Daniel was a merry boy. 
It was not odd, she thought, that she 
should see him, since there was a bond 
between them. They were both so good- 
looking, she told herself: the best-look- 
ing couple, by far, for miles round. 

She stood there thinking of Daniel and 
of herself. Around her grouped the hills; 
they fell sharply on the north side into 
the misty, flat valleys, where all the lit- 
tle villages were; they sloped gently 
south to the sea; between north and 
south were the fine and lonely combes. 
Some of the hills were bare, their soft 
outlines quite unbroken by bush or tree; 
some of them were dotted about and 
brushy with little junipers. The village 
where she lived with her aunts, in such 
a prim, small elegance of freehold plot 
and family furniture, lay humbly be- 
low her arrogant foot. Down there her 
aunts were stitching calico. The bub- 
bling water-music of sheep-bells played 
on the air, and she could see sheep. They 
belonged to Farmer Pipkin, and they 
had long, flat tails that nearly swept the 
grass. [heir fleece was the color of Dan- 
iel’s clothes; they were fawn, warmed 
through with a sunset pink. Some of 
them were marked upon the back with a 
blue mark, and some with a red. These 
were blue and red flowers; so that as 
they moved, the stupid things, they 
made a blossom-bed. 

Turf was springy, and when she con- 
descended to look down, Jane-Sarah no- 
ticed the minute beauty of the many 
wild-flowers. Blue and white bright- 
eyes seemed to beg for mercy of her 
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foot; the silver-weed looked frosted and 
was turning to every lovely tint one 
could imagine; the very fungi were scar- 
let and orange and a deep blue-black. 
She laughed out loud at a bold daisy 
that grew quite alone; a settler it was, 
and thousands of miles from home. 

She walked toward the sheep who 
gathered about the dew-pond. She was 
disposed to laugh at their tails; when 
they ran they looked like great gray 
cats. She listened to their music. It 
was a pretty ripple, and the sound of it 
made - happier than she had been 
before. Down there in the house, in the 
thrall of her old aunts, she had been 
wretched; up here on big Truly Hill she 
radiated joy. Presently she stood still, 
with a surprise that was shy. She saw 
Daniel Pipkin coming. He stood be- 
tween her and the sea. The rippling dew- 
pond was behind him, and behind that 
was the great arch of the gilded sea. 
You could see it from Selsey Bill to 
Beachey Head standing here on clear 
days. They were alone, he and she; 
except for the watchful, frail spikes of 
bright-eyes growing on the grass, except 
for sheep, who notice nothing, who only 
munch and swing their bells and swing 
their tails—when they have tails! 

Jane-Sarah wanted to run away, she 
wanted to hide her face; but she only 
stood quite still. 

Daniel came up close. He said, star- 
ing down at her from his height: “‘Come 
an’ sit wi’ me a bit. It’s warm atween 
them two humps.” He pointed. The 
hill came up in two charming rounds, so 
gentle that you could not call them 
peaks. Between was a cradle-like hol- 
low that, centuries back, had marked 
perhaps the site of an ancient dwelling— 
for Truly was once a Saxon camp. Quite 
near was the dew-pond. It brimmed. 
The wind muffled it, the sun made an 
amber patch upon one side. 

Jane-Sarah said, almost  sullenly, 
“T’'ll come.’ 

They walked gawkily, near together, 
swinging their arms and not speaking. 
Each was crimson and wore a furtive 
look. Moving by Daniel’s side in this 
way, Jane-Sarah felt that she tottered. 
She knew now what she had wanted of 
life; but she surmised a dazzling, vague 
something which should be a delight 
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beyond the delight of her own beauty. 
It was being made love to. 

They sat down when they came to 
those humps of the hill. The dew-pond 
rippled; it looked as the babble of many 
tongues might sound. It expressed and 
tried to echo, perhaps, something of the 
warfare and the busy living which had 
gone on upon this lonely big hill so many 
centuries back, in those far-away times 
when the world below was forest. Daniel 
Pipkin and Jane-Sarah knew nothing of 
this, nor would they have cared. Behind 
the guarded hollow where they sat the 
autumn wind was singing—rather harsh- 
ly, and yet with a silken rustle. It blew 
through the high dead grass that grew 
in patches here and there. It was flaxen 
grass, and it looked like Daniel’s mop of 
hair. He said, appearing lumbering and 
marvelous: “I’ve bought ten penny 
stamps ter-day, in twice goin’ inter the 
post-office. But ’twas on’y Miss Rhoda 
came ter the counter, an’ not you. I’ve 
rode. up an’ down street till I dursn’t do 
it no more. Larst, | traveled up Truly, 
ter see ef I could find you.” 

Never had he spoken like this before. 
Jane-Sarah’s soul was new and speech- 
less. Daniel picked up her hand from 
her lap. His own hand was vast and 
swallowed hers. He said: ‘Times I do 
come up an’ set by the dew-pond. Do 
you know all about dew-ponds?” 

She shook her head and—taking it at 
a run, as it were—she dared to look at 
him. Their eyes met and she thrilled— 
because she knew that he must find hers 
very fine. 

At first he had only reverently touched 
her fingers; then he held them; now he 
gripped her wrist. She felt herself being 
forcibly inclined to him, and she hardly 
breathed. 

“They do line the dew-pond wi’ straw 
an’ plaster it wi’ clay when they makes 
it, Jane-Sarah. Ef the crustes be pierced, 
or ef a spring flows in, it wun’t gather no 
dew.” 

Daniel seemed to talk at random, to 
cover embarrassment, to gain time, or 
to preserve the moment. fie and Jane- 
Sarah were not fine; they were simple— 
as the Saxons who had made love upon 
this hill many times before them.. Yet 
young love is always the same in the 
delicate windings which it takes while 


the mood lasts. The sheep were moving, 
merely as a garden-border brushed across 
by wind. Jane-Sarah’s eyes ached with 
staring fixedly at those blossoms, th: 
farmer’s smudge of ownership upon thei: 
backs. Her lips trembled, and sh 
laughed. It was a sound to correspond 
with the wind through the long grass; i: 
was shrill and yet most sweetly silken 
She had the woman’s instinct to break 
one spell that she might cast anothe: 

“Some ship-bells,” she said, “ring 
you ter school, an’ some ter church: 
some slow, some quick, some cross, som: 
kind. You jest listen.” 

“T am a-listenin’,” Daniel returned. 

Not speaking any more, they trem- 
blingly watched the great shadows ste; 
across the hills. Unconsciously th 
drew inspiration from these placab! 
hills which had mothered them both 
They watched the shadows and thi 
marked the sunshine. Arable land w: 
in patches of pink, of crimson, of pear! 
white, of apple green. Fields plowed 
and sown took on the variety and th 
richness of great carpets. 

“T told feyther larst night as I’d se 
you ter-day,” Daniel said at last. “| 
told un I’d choosed my gell. I went an’ 
bought stamps, but I’d settled in my 
mind as it ’u’d be on Truly, fer he’s a 
wunnerful hill. Clear days, I’ve sin th: 
island out on the water, lookin’ like a 
twist o’ wood smoke.” 

“Theer’s what you m’ call a bit of a 
haze ter-day,” returned Jane-Sarah, tim- 
idly, and turning her elusive eyes from 
the moving sheep toward the sea. 

They spoke in the broad Sussex draw|. 
In their village, protected and kept fine 
by the big downs, the curious belief that 
money makes gentlefolk had never pene- 
trated. Sanodeoeh was an heiress in her 
way, Daniel’s father was rich, as peas- 
ants go; yet they remained of the soil, 
and Daniel scarcely differed, either in 
clothing or in speech, from his own shep- 
herd. 

“You'd settled what’u’d beon Truly?” 
she asked. She knew surely what was 
coming and she felt ready to faint. She 
was young and her joy was vague; it was 
mysteriously distant and yet near; it 
was like a smoke. Daniel curled his long 
arm round her waist. His eyes wer 
brilliantly blue. They were the exact 
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shade of the sea upon days when the 
east wind roared over the hills and when 
the sunlight lying in the chalky hollows 
of the quarries was fit to blind you. He 
began to speak. She loved his mouth. 

“T wants you,” he said, piteously, 
dropping his flaxen head with the hair 
that was like dry grass. “I chooses you 
fer my wife. You will, Jane-Sarah?”’ 

How fine he was, and big enough to 
master you! Her head spun. What a 
couple they would make! So handsome! 

“T’ll be your wife, Dannie,” she said. 

He laughed; he was always laughing. 
He covered her ‘n at once with his big, 
possessive embrace. She was his now, 
and already, simply, he felt that. 

“Ts that good?” He settled her head 
upon the sure ledge, his shoulder. “ Bide 
theer, Jane-Sarah. Do as I tells you, fer 
you’re mine. I would hev on’y you. 
Feyther he spoke up fer a purty gell. 
He’d ’a’ loiked Sukey Woolmer wi’ her 
fine skin, or Mary Primmer wi’ thet 
grand step. But ’tis swaggerin’, an’ I’d 
humble her. [ll hev you, darling; jest 
a plain thing what them others makes 
theer jokes on. But they wun’t do it 
no more.” 

He put up his big hand and it seemed 
skilfully to adore and protect a woman 
in a single touch. He stroked Jane- 
Sarah’s suddenly flaming cheek. Her 
face was hidden in the warm depths of 
his sheep-colored coat. In the corners of 
her tightly closed eyes there stood ago- 
nized tears. She believed everything 
that he said. 

“The thing they laughs at I loves,” 
said Daniel, fervently, and he laughed 
himself. ‘Them freckles on your nose, 
my sweet, I’ll kiss un ivery night an’ 
mornin’. Eyes thet squint a bit, them’s 
the eyes fer me. Jane-Sarah, offen your 
eyes oe made me want ter cry; they be 


patient, an’ yet”—his happy laughter 
gushed from his fine throat again— 
“they teases a chap, fer I hardly knows 


which way you be a-lookin’. Mary 
Primmer » € moves like a deer, but you 
be a gentle, heavy cow. You'll grow 
inter a fine, slow beast, dear darlin’, an’ 
you'll be mine an’ I’ll be yourn.” 
Into the uncouth words of this con- 
vinced, most passionate monologue he 
put amazing tenderness; he equaled the 
romantic utterance of the subtlest lover. 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 769.—15 
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He drew his sweetheart’s face out from 
the burrow of his coat and looked at her. 

“You be cryin’”—he spoke with a 
choke. “’Tis enough ter make us cry.” 

He stared thoughtfully round the 
slopes of Truly; a looked into the 
world; he swept with one triumphant, 
stricken glance the lovely combe. Jane- 
Sarah, now that he was not looking at 
her, dared to study him. He was hand- 
some and without a fault. She regarded 
his noble head, so thickly flaxen; his 
proudly chiseled nose, and _ sweetly 
curved mouth, that was so brutal and so 
gentle—both! Into her own slow, down- 
right language she, to her heart, con- 
veyed her love and her admiration. 

He loved her, this fine Daniel, and 
wanted her for his wife. Only her. Had 
he not said it over and over again? And 
she was ugly. She even squinted. So 
that was the secret and the difference of 
her eyes! Burning all over with shame 
and pain and a strange, disturbing joy, 
she remembered her long gazings in the 
little old glass at home down there in the 
village. 

She would have given worlds to find 
herself, now and suddenly, quite alone 
once more upon the hill; watched only 
by sheep who draw no line of comeliness. 
She wanted to cry her heart out, with 
the most touching of raptures. Daniel 
Pipkin loved her. She was gcing to be 
his wife. She said, quietly: “Let me 
bide a bit. You go back.” 

Daniel, feeling for her hand and pull- 
ing at it, yet still looking into the * sea 
mysterious combe, answered: “Thet’s 
curous. You wants to bide alone, an’ 
I wants ter hold fast an’ niver leave you 
go now I’ve got you. Wimmin’s dif- 
frunt.” 

He sprang up suddenly, “I'll kiss 
you,” he commanded, and beckoned 
with his hand; ‘then I’ll goo.” 

She stood up, feeling shaken and faint. 
She was a little thing in his long arms. 

“You be soft ter touch, an’ sweet,” he 
whispered. ‘Who could iver hurt you, 
Jane-Sarah?” 

He bent his flaxen head and kissed her. 
The amazing torrent of that first caress 
washed away her last pain. He said, his 
lip at her neck, “Feyther ’ull look in on 
your aunts arter supper Sadderday, an’ 
settle things.” 
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“Yes; Sadderday,” returned Jane- 
Sarah, faintly. 

“You wun’t bide here till tis dark?” 

She shook her head. “I'll foller in a 
minit when you’ve gone out o’ sight.” 

At this he let her go; simply, without 
further comment, and without a second 
caress, which might have made some 
slight flaw in the first. 

As he went down Truly Hill he looked 
thoughtful, conscientious, and not a bit 
of a dullard—tooked as if he were saying 
his lesson over and over, meaning to 
learn it. For he knew that this was the 
first lesson of many that he must learn 
about a woman. They were different, 
the women, and this difference made 
their delight to a man. 

When he was gone, Jane-Sarah stag- 
gered to the dew-pond. It was not far 
to go; yet she found it a fatiguing jour- 
ney. As she approached, the sheep 
romped away, ringing their bells and 
frisking their tails. So she was alone 
now, not even sheep to watch her en- 
lightenment, no living thing to make its 
comment on her poor looks. The soli- 


tude of the great hill on which she was, 
the maternal, calm glances of all the 
other hills, the sweeping dignity of the 
valley, combined to caress her, to assure 
and comfort her. Daniel had caressed 
her, and also—he had set her on fire. 
Now the hills soothed and cooled her, 
they made her dispassionate. They 
braced her. { 

She knelt upon the short grass 
which sheep had nibbled, she looked into 
the dew-pond. She looked at herself— 
and this was a new mirror! She saw her 
face for the first time: as it truly was, 
and as the world saw it. She was sorry 
for that face, it was so poor and plain. 
She gazed upon it with a strange detach- 
ment. She was neither amazed nor 
hurt. For she knew that she now had 
the royal reason to be proud. No one 
could dispute her right. She had the 
woman’s eternal reason: a man had 
chosen her. 

She was crying and smiling, and her 
freckled face was puckered up into a 
funny twist as she went alone, and in 


the dusk, down Truly Hill. 


Pan 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


ve that have deemed of Pan as shepherds sing, 
With soft pipe fluting in some leafy dale, 
Know of the earthquake too is he the king, 
And where the violet-sloped volcanoes fling 

Their lovely unloved streams into the vale. 


Dear to his heart, no less than gentle rills 
Touching the whispering music from the reeds, 
The rainbowed lava flooding through the hills, 
Fairer by every fairy thing it kills, 
And decked with flowers no poet plucks or heeds. 


Yea! of the winter, too, is he the lord, 
And for his pleasaunce and his mansion takes 
The pinnacled ice of polar wastes abhorred, 
Even as some brambled bower on a green sward; 
Alike the windflower and the mountain shakes, 


Hearing his tread; and, as some iron string, 

No less the pines vibrate than each soft dome 
‘Chimes in a maiden’s breast when he doth sing— 
For from the lips of this rock-hearted king 

Falls sweetness as of honey from the comb. 
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Jones of the Fourth Dimension 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


2y2 ARLTON was sitting in 

As that fine office of his— 

te brown marble and Tur- 

key rugs and all that— 

» alone; his secretary had 

. gone after a batch of 

: Kj reports. Carlton was 

tely unable to come to a decision. 

Two big letters lay open before him: 

one from Barnes of the E. & G., inviting 

him to renew his option, on the chance 

that Jones might turn up with the two 

missing shares; the other, from “that 

beast, Grosskop,” of the L. & M., offer- 

ing to go in with him on a basis of fifty 

and fifty, on the supposition that Jones 

and his shares would never turn up. His 

last word, Grosskop said. Take it or 

leave it, by Monday noon. This was 
Monday, and it was ten o'clock. 

Carlton suddenly started back, crying 

out, “What the !’ then his breath 

caught with the shock of astonishment. 

The two big letters were gone. But for 

the writing-pad, the glass table-top was 

bare. 


Carlton’s face went white. He gripped 


the arms of his chair. Then, by a tre- 
mendous effort, his face red again, he 
stretched out his hand to lift the pad. 

“They're underneath it!’ he said, 
knowing they were not. 

As he raised the pad, leaving the wide 
oblong of glass bare, there was a rustle. 

“Great Scott!” gasped Carlton. “Who 
did that!” 

The letters were back again, lying 
quietly on the glass. 

With an effort Carlton rose, leaned 
over and looked at them—but did not 
touch them. Yes, there was Barnes’s 
decent, commonplace scrawl, and the 
thin, sneaking signature of Grosskop— 
“just like his beastly nature!’ Carlton 
mentally remarked. 

Carlton straightened himself up, thrust 
his chair back, and began to pace up and 
down the room, suddenly looking over his 
shoulderto see if the letters were stillthere. 


“Wheels?” Carlton asked himself; and 
immediately answered, “Not a_ bit! 
clear as a bell!” 

“Eyes?” he asked again; strode to the 
window. “Ten ten by the Metropolitan! 
Nothing wrong with them!” 

Suddenly he turned sharp around. 

“Where the dickens are you?” he 
asked, in a sharp, quick voice, and then 
had a curious consciousness that some 
one was laughing at him, though his ear 
heard nothing. 

He turned to the table. As he looked, 
the two letters slowly disappeared, and 
as slowly reappeared, as though a hand 
had taken them up and laid them down 
again. 

“This is . . . interesting,” muttered 
Carlton, as, tense and alert, he watched 
the letters. ‘What happens next?” 

Nothing, though he watched for five 
minutes, his eyes glued on the letters. 

Then with a strong effort he walked 
slowly to his desk, sat firmly and delib- 
erately in his chair, stretched his hands 
out resolutely, palms downward, and, 
poising them about three inches above 
the table-top, came down with a violent 
slap—and hit the bare glass. 

“There!” he cried, excitedly; “I knew 
it wasn’t the eyes!” 

Then he took out his fountain-pen, 
fitted it together, and rather deliber- 
ately wrote the date on the pad: Mon- 
day, the thirteenth, ten fifteen. Then, 
with a certain feeling of making his will, 
he signed his name, ‘Archibald Carl- 
ton,” in firm, clear script—‘‘not like that 
beast Grosskop’s!”’ he told himself. He 
disliked Grosskop. 

As he was contemplating his signature 
he suddenly stiffened and drew a sharp 
breath, for the fountain-pen continued 
to write, slowly and stiffly, like the pen- 
manship in a child’s first copy-book, 
framing the words, “Good morning!” 

Carlton watched his hand without be- 
ing able to control it, and, as the second 
word was stiffly drawn, he said, quickly: 
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“Oh! . . . good morning! . . . Who 
the deuce are you?” 

The hand, numb to the shoulder, con- 
tinued to write, “I’m . . . Jones!” 

By a tremendous effort Carlton raised 
his left hand, crossed it over, and pinched 
the right arm above the elbow. 

“Mm!” he commented; “don’t feel 
it!” 

Meanwhile the fountain-pen, seeming 
rather to move his hand than to be 
moved by it, had underlined Jones. 

Suddenly Carlton saw light. “The 
man with the two shares?” he asked. 

“John Jones, the man with the two 
shares!”’ his hand wrote, and then delib- 
erately underlined John. 

“The deuce you say!” sharply ex- 
claimed Carlton. 

The door opened. 

**Come back in an hour, Raftery! I’m 
busy!” Carlton said, his eyes glued on 
the pad. 

The door closed with a slow turn and 
release of the handle, expressing Raf- 
tery’s perplexity. 

“Well, Mr. Jones!” Carlton spoke 
clearly, but in a low voice. 

“Well, Mr. Carlton?” wrote the pen. 

“What will you take for your two 
shares?” 

Carlton had an extraordinary con- 
sciousness of some one laughing close to 
him or inside him; though he was certain 
that his ears heard nothing. 

The laughter nettled him. 

“Mr. Jones,” he said, with an effort 
of control, “‘let me put it before you in 
detail! Then you can judge!” 

*“Go ahead!” wrote his hand. 

“The position is this,” he went on, 
making a move to raise his hand. But 
it stuck to the pad like iron. 

“7 need it! Use the other!” wrote the 
pen. 

So he began to indicate with his left 
hand: 

“This is our line, the A. & C.; that 
rascal Grosskop parallels us with his 
confounded L. & M.!” 

“I know!” wrote his hand. “Go 
ahead!” 

“Well, then,” Carlton continued, “ you 
probably know that confounded little 
sawed-off line, the E. & G., that con- 
nects us, with Bessemer half-way be- 
tween?” 


“Sure!” wrote the hand. ‘Born 
there!” 

That brief answer, stiffly written, with 
evident effort, suggested a tremendously 
pertinent question that had not occurred 
to him before. 

“Mr. Jones . 

| AS 

“Where are you now ?” 

Intently he watched his hand write, 
“In ...the... fourth ... dimen- 
sion!” 

Cariton swore sharply. 

With a tremendous effort, like a man 
waking himself from a doze, Carlton 
brought his mind back to the point: 

“The E. & G. works are at Besse- 
Pr 
“T know! Go on!” wrote his hand. 

**And a man in the works, Andersen, 
a Swede...” 

“Dane!” corrected the pen. 

“Very well, a Dane—has invented the 
greatest thing out, a rotary...” 

“Gasoline turbine!’ the pen inter- 
rupted. “I know! I showed him.. .!” 

Carlton checked an absurd impulse to 
argue with his own fountain-pen. 

“Gasoline turbine,” he amended; 
“ereatest thing out! Revolutionize au 
tomobiles and all that! Millions in it!” 

“I know,” wrote the pen. “J invented 
it! Andersen couldn’t. He is an ass!” 

* All right!” Carlton testily responded, 
checking the longing to add, ‘‘And 
you're another!” 

The pen began to write: “And... 
you... are... another!’ and he had 
the sense of an unheard but clearly felt 
chuckle inside him and at his elbow. 

Carlton bit his lip. The unseen visito: 
had read his thought. 

“Well,” he resumed, “the E. & G. 
controls that patent—and connects th« 
two lines; that’s why we’re both after 
it!” 

“Where do you stand?” wrote the pen. 

“That’s just the deuce of it!’ growled 
Carlton. ‘There are only a hundred 

shares of E. & G. Grosskop owns forty- 
nine. I’ve an option on the other forty- 
nine .. .!” 

“And I’ve got the remaining two!’ 
the pen stiffly wrote. 

a) mth has those!’ mused Carleton, 
half forgetting; “ and the dickens of it is, 
no one knows where Jones is!” 


.?” he asked. 
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“Right here | ! !” wrote the pen. 

“Oh... Hades!’ Carlton jerked out, 
disgusted. 

“No! |!” wrote the pen, “not Hades 
—fourth dimension!” 

“Do you mean you're dead?” Carlton 
asked, with a certain trepidation. 

“Do I look it?” asked the pen. 

“7 don’t know!’ Carlton answered, 
sharply. “‘How the dickens do I know 
how vou look, or whether you look at 
all?” 

“Would you like to . 
asked. 

Carlton hesitated, perplexed. He was 
curious, tremendously curious. But he 
had a feeling he might have to die to 
win—to see the viewless Jones—and he 
wasn’t inclined to die. 

Not that he was afraid. Carlton never 
was afraid. But he was tremendously in- 
terested in life and, in particular, in the 
big scheme, the colossally big scheme, 
of the E. & G. and the gasoline turbine— 
a thing that meant multi-millions to him 
if he got it; and, what appealed to him 
hardly less, a poke in the eye for Gross- 
kop. 

“Tt won’t hurt,” the pen wrote. “I'll 
put you safe back. again, alive and right 
side up—as I did the letters!” 

“Oh! It was you, then?” asked Carl- 
ton. 

“Sure! Who did you think?” 

Carlton, reassured, still hesitated. 
Goodness only knew what might hap- 
pen. Then the adventurous fire in his 
soul flamed up, and, rising quickly, he 
said. “Come ahead! .. .” 

Carlton afterward said it was like an 
earthquake shock—supposing that you 
stood on firm rock, jarred through and 
through, and everything else feil flat. 
That described it. He was still there, 
beyond a doubt, but the room, and the 
city outside, suddenly went flat, flat as 
cardboard: everything but himself—and 
Jones. 

_For Jones was there, standing beside 
him—if you could call it standing, 
since neither he nor Carlton himself 
seemed to be standing on anything; they 
were suspended, poised, unsupported but 
firm. 

_The appearance of his room struck 
Carlton more forcibly than anything. It 
was so absolutely flattened out—walls, 
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floor, ceiling; he could see them all, just 
as when he stood on his fine Turkish car- 
yet and admired his marble paneling; 
fe saw them all, but flat, continuous, 
ironed out, pulled askew—he couldn’t 
describe it! 

Then Carlton turned, and for the first 
time looked full at Jones, who, to his 
astonishment, seemed quite a normal 
little man, dapper, neat, cheerful, in no 
way out of the common. 

“Why, you look . . .” he began. 

“Not all the time!” interrupted Jones. 
“This is for your benefit.” 

Carlton checked a desire to ask ques- 
tions. He suddenly noticed that the lit- 
tle man was laughing and pointing down 
at the flat plan that had been his room. 

Following the direction of the indi- 
cating finger, Carlton saw what seemed 
to be a flat cardboard figure sliding about 
the floor, waving flat arms in wild ges- 
ticulation. Raftery ...! He recog- 
nized him as he might a figure in a 
moving picture. The flat shape cruised 
across the carpet to what was evidently 
the door, went through it . . . but did 


not ty ag for, to Carlton’s aston- 


ishment, he could see the passage, the 
accountant’s department, treasurer’s of- 
fice, and board-room, all flattened out, 
with flat people pressed upon them. 
Through these, Raftery cruised, seem- 
ingly sliding along the picture, and in 
his wake arose commotion. The Boss 
had disappeared! . . . that was what he 
said! 

There was a crab-like rush to the flat 
space of color that was his room; figures 
slid here and there across the floor and 
to the windows—all closed and fastened, 
Carlton remembered. 

“They think you’ ve fallen out!’ Jones 
chuckled at his elbow. ‘‘They’ll never 
guess where you are . . .!” 

“Where am I?” Carlton asked, quickly, 
with some perturbation and more curi- 
osity. 

“I told you! In the fourth dimen- 
sion!” answered Jones, dryly. ‘‘How do 
you like it?” 

“Oh, all right!’ answered Carlton, 
with a confidence he was far from feeling. 
“A trifle strange at first! Interesting, 
very, of course! ... But, for steady 
fern 

“Give 
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you three - dimensions, 
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eh?” chuckled Jones. “All right! I’m 
going to put you back, presently! Won't 
that jar old Raftery?” 

Then Carlton’s mind began to get 
back in its groove. He wanted to know 
about those two shares. But his experi- 
ence suggested that it would be safer to 
go indirectly, so he asked: 

“Well, here we are, Mr. Jones. . . . 
How J came here, we know; but, if you 
don’t mind, I'd be greatly interested to 
know how you got here.” 

“Railroad spill!” said Jones, abruptly. 
“Great Southern. You remember that 
bridge smash at Pecos Cafion?”’ 

“Yes?” asked Carlton; “two hundred 
feet deep, isn’t it?” 

“M’hm!” assented Jones. “ Thai's 
how I came here! But I knew the way 
before. Got hold of Zollner’s book and 
worked it out! . . . That’s how I can do 
things now. The rest can’t!” he went on. 
“The two shares of E. & G. were in my 
suit-case—old brown leather affair— 
they've not been found... so they 
must be there yet!” 

““Where?” asked Carlton, startled. 
“Why, there! Pecos Cafion! . . 
right in front of you!” And Jones 
pointed, rather impatiently, with his foot. 

Carlton said it was like a dissolving 
view, one colored picture melting into 
another, only they both remained on the 
screen. . . . Poor simile, but the best he 
could find. There’ were the palatial 
offices of the A. & C., flat but real; and 
there was Pecos Cafion with the mended 
bridge, two or three thousand miles off, 
yet equally close and real. 

“Now, if we can find the suit- 
case...” Jones went on, medita- 
tively: “You must help es 

“* How in creation—!” exclaimed Carl- 
ton. 

“Don’t interrupt!” broke in Jones, 
somewhat pettishly. “You remember 
the look of those shares?” 

“T should say I do!” cried Carlton. 
“Why, mare I've been dreaming of 
them eee 

“Very well! Dream of them now!” 
sharply interjected Jones. 

*“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t beso slow! Make a picture— 
a picture in your mind. Everything, 
down to the dots! Put your heart into 
it—if you wish to dish old Grosskop!” 


That was clever of Jones. It warmed 
Carlton up. And, by a supreme effort, 
he vividly pictured the two shares spread 
out before him; so vividly, indeed, that 
they began to loom, misty, but growing 
momentarily more solid, in space befor 
them. But they kept folding up. 

“That’ 8 because they’ re folded i in the 
suit-case,” explained Jones. “That's th: 
reflex of the fact upon your thought!” 

“Quite so!” coated Carlton, as if hi: 
understood. 

Jones turned sharply on him, with 
pressed lips, but changed his mind, and 
said: 

“You’ve done your part; now I'll do 
mine! I'll make a mind-image of th: 
suit-case!”’ 

As he spoke Jones’s face became tens: 
with concentrated will, and a moment 
later a shadowy brown frame began to 
form about the folded shares, till 
slowly congealed into a dingy, battered 
suit-case. With it came the background, 
the reflex of fact, as Jones had called it 
the side of the canon, with the suit-ca: 
sticking in the branches of a tree. Jones 
leaned forward and laid hold of it. 

“Useful thing to know,” he said; “ re- 
member it, Carlton!—the four-dimen- 
sional way of finding things you’ ve lost! 
Wonder how it got there? Must hav 
pitched out of the window,” Jones con 
tinued, as we went down. I remember, 
it was open. . And here are your two 
shares! Put them in your pocket!’ And 
Jones pressed the papers, with their en- 

graved scroll-work in green ink, upon 
Carlton. 

“They're blank,” Jones continued; 
“fill your name in and vote them. Soak 
it to old Grosskop! Soak it hard!” 

“But, Mr. Jones,” said Carlton, in 
some bewilderment, “how much am | 
to give you for them? Why, they’ 
priceless, you know! Priceless! They 
mean control!” 

“What can you give me, my dear 
chap?” Jones retorted, testily. “I’ve 
got the world already, and then 
some!” 

Carlton said nothing. His breath was 
taken away. For the moment he even 
forgot to feel exultant about the two 
shares. He folded these mechanicall) 
and put them in his breast pocket. Then 
he turned to Mr. Jones. 
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” 


“1 can’t thank you enough he 
said, with feeling. 

“Then don’t try!” retorted ome 

Carlton laughed. Then he thought of 
something. ‘Pecos Cafon is supposed 
to be three thousand miles off,” he 
beg gee. 

“From where?” asked Jones. 

“Why, from here! from New York!” 

Carlton answered, astonished. 

“Here isn’t New York—at least not 
specially!” Jones replied, nonchalantly. 
“This is the fourth dimension. I’ve 
told you so three or four times!” ' 

“lm coming to that,” Carlton an- 
swered, cheerfully; “here is everywhere, 
in a way, isn’t it?” 

“Tf you choose to put it that way, yes. 
You're catching on!” 

“Well, then,” Carlton pursued his 
idea, “‘I’d just as soon have a look at 
Bombay or Manila.” 

“They're there!’ Jones pointed. 
“Stuffy places, both! . . . See the brown 
men squirming about? Why don’t you 
ask for something interesting?” 

“Something like dissolving views, only 
different!’ Carlton said, afterward. “‘Oh 
no use trying to describe it; you’ve got 
to see it! But there they were!” 

“Here’s something better!” and Jones 
pointed again. That’s the Snowy Range 
of New Guinea. Something like look- 
ing down out of an air-ship, isn’t it? 
But no breeze! I like the glitter of 
that!... diamonds on green velvet! 
That’s where the birds of paradise are! 
And here are the Andes! Lay them 
alongside, to compare!” 

Carlton said it was like looking at two 
odd slides through the stereoscope, only 
they were real, live mountain chains, 
close together, and on opposite sides of 
the earth! Both, at the same time. 

“Here’s the Himalayas. What do you 
know about that? You're looking di- 
rectly down on the top of Mt. Everest!” 
Jone 's went on, warming up. 

“And still in New York? Why, 
ICS see 
eee New York!” broke in Jones. 

Why, yes, as much there as anywhere 
A Ise.’ 

Then, after a pause, he began, “I say, 
Carlton . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“Be a sport! Stay’ 


p? 


“Where?” 

“Here!... In the fourth dimension!” 

Carlton _ pondered. “Why, you 
know...” he began, “I'd like to... . 
Half a mind to, too!”’ 

“Well, why don’t you? I like your 
company!” 

“Well,” Carlton temporized, “in some 

ways it suits me admirably. Another 
time, perhaps. It’s distinctly airy, isn’t 
it?’ 

“Etheric!” corrected Jones. 

“But,” continued Carlton, “there are 
objections. For instance, there’s.. . 
Mrs. Carlton!... Bit hard on her, you 
know. . . . What are yeu laughing 
at?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” chuckled Jones. 
“Go on. What are the other objec- 
tions?” 

“Why .. . there’s . . . Raftery. 
He’d go off his head!” 

“Nobody’d notice!” grunted Jones. 

“And then, last but not least, there’s 
Grosskop! Not even for this highly ex- 
peditious locomotion.’ 

“Why, man, you haven’t moved! Do 
be accurate.” 

“Oh, of course!” Carlton corrected 
himself; “‘but it amounts to that. Any- 
how, not even for the undeniable con- 
veniences of the fourth dimension would 
I willingly forego the pleasure of rub- 
bing it into Grosskop, hard!” 

“There I’m with you!” snorted Jones. 

“That’s why I’m doing this! Mrs. C 
and that old ass, Raftery, wouldn’t mat- 
ter, but Grosskop’s different!” 

“And thanks to you”—Carlton ur- 
banely ignored the allusion to “Mrs. 
C.”—‘“T’m now in a position to put it 
all over him! So I think I’ll ask you 
to show me the way back!” 

“Back where?” Jones answered, 
trifle absent-mindedly. 

“Oh, to New York! To my office!” 
Carlton answered. 

Suddenly he felt that earthquake jar 
again, but, instead of falling down, the 
walls fell wp and the ceiling closed over 
his head—*‘like being shoved into a 
box,” Carlton said. 

“You’re there!” ... Jones’s voice 
rang in his ears, but the little man had 
vanished; and, instead of dissolving 
views of the world, Carlton sat stiffly 
looking at the familiar brown marble 
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paneling and Turkey carpet. He said 
afterward that the first thing that struck 
him was the smell of his Morocco leather 
writing-case as it lay under his hands. 
Raftery had brought it in.” 

As he looked about him, sitting tight 
and feeling a trifle out of breath, Raftery 
rushed in, wild-eyed and disheveled. 

“Why, good heavens, Mr. Carlton! 
Where have you been?” 

“Calm yourself, Raftery! Calm your- 
self! I was taking the air. Rather close 
in here. Open a window, please. Why, 
you passed me in the passage! .. . 
Raftery, I suspect you of being in love!” 

A mean advantage, based on the cash- 
ier’s gossip, but it served. Raftery shut 
his lips tight and, by a desperate effort, 
pulled himself together. 

“Something of yours, Mr. Carlton?” 
and he handed his chief the pad with 
the odd, stiff writing on it. It had fallen 
on the floor. 

*“‘Let’s see it, Raftery. Not my writ- 
ing, is it?... By the way, Raft- 
ery!” 

“Yes, Mr. Carlton?” 

“We'll renew that option on those 
forty-nine E. & G. shares! No, by Heck! 
We'll buy them outright! Go to Mr. 
Walton and get a check! ... And, 
Raftery!” 

“Yes, Mr. Carlton?” 

“Take this letter of President Gross- 
kop’s, and think up some confoundedly 
nasty way of declining his offer! Do 
you get me?” 

Apparently Raftery did, for into that 
reply he instilled all the rancor felt by 


a middle-aged man, mockingly accused 
of being in love, and who knows it to }. 
true. [he animus of that letter amazed 
Grosskop—and greatly tickled Carlton, 
when Raftery brought it to him to sign. 
He began to have a sneaking liking fo; 
Grosskop. 

When Raftery closed the door, thi 
time with alacrity, Carlton unbuttoned 
his coat and, with a mixture of disbelic{ 
and conviction, thrust his hand into th 
breast pocket. 

Yes! Papers! He drew them out 
and unfolded them. The two missing 
shares of E. & G.! 

So it was all real, Jones and the fourth 
dimension and all! 

Mechanically he picked up the pad 
and rubbed his finger over Jones’s 
crabbed sentences. ‘Then he smiled to 
himself, determined to try an experi 
ment. Shaking the ink to the point of 
his fountain-pen, he laid his hand on th 
pad and said: 

“Oh, Mr. Jones!” 

In an instant the curious numb fee!- 
ing ran from his hand to his shoulder, 
and once again he had the feeling of 
Jones beside him. 

“T believe I thanked you, Mr. Jones, 
but not enough! And I didn’t say 
good-by!” 

“Don’t mention it, Carlton! Glad to 
oblige!’ scratched the pen. 

“And Mr. Jones?” 

Yes?” 

“If I should need you at any time?’ 

“Call me up, as you did now!” wrot: 
the pen. “So long! See you later!” 
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THE KING AND QUEEN AT MONZA 


A Visit to Royalty and Days With 
Franz Liszt 


Y MADAME DE 


Mian, November 2, 1884. 
2Y DEAR AUNT,—We 
' arrived here last night, 
2 and shall remain till 
to-morrow, when we 
are expected at Monza, 
iT where the King and the 
=> Queen have invited us 

to make them a Visit. 

Count Gianotti came this afternoon to 
tell us that we are to take the train, 
leaving here at three o’clock. Johan and 
| went out for a stroll while the maid 
and valet were packing. We wandered 
through the Victor Emmanuel Gallery, 
then went into the _ ever- -enchanting 
cathedral. I never tire of seeing this 
wonderful place. I pay my two soldi 
for a chair and sit there, lost in thought 
and admiration. The dimness and si- 
lence make it very solemn and restful. 
Every little while a procession of inton- 
ing priests shuffle by to go to some 
altar in one of the side chapels for some 
particular service. Sometimes it is a 

Vot. CXXIX.—No. 769.—16 
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baptism, and the peasants whose babies 
are going to be baptized stand in an 
awed group around the font. Every- 
thing is done in a most matter-of-fact 
way. I look at the splendid carvings and 
filigree of marble and wonder how any 
one mountain can have furnished so 
much marble, since it started furnish- 
ing hundreds of years ago. It is lucky 
that the mountain belongs exclusively to 
the church! 

On my return to the hotel I found a 
card from Countess Marcello, saying 
that the Queen had suggested our going 
to the Scala Theater, and that we were 
to occupy the royal box. She has just 
left Monza. She is lady in waiting to 
the Queen, and, her duties having fin- 
ished for this month, she is replaced by 
the Princess Palavicino. She told us 
that there were at present no guests at 
Monza. She said that there are three 
categories of toilettes: “good, better, and 
best” (as she put it), besides the unex- 
pected which always arrived in the shape 
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of court mournings, and one must be 
prepared for them all. When the King’s 
sister (Princess Clothilde) is there, only 
severe, sober, and half-high dresses are 
worn. For the Queen’s mother (the 
Duchess of Genoa) the usual evening 
dress, décolletée, with a train. But when 
the Queen of Portugal comes everything 
must be extra magnificent, with tiaras 
and jewels galore and the last things of 
modernity. 

We arrived in the theater just as the 
curtain was going down on the first act. 
The audience stared steadily at us with 
and without opera-glasses. I suppose 
people thought that we were members of 
some royal family. As the performance 
was not interesting and | was tired, we 
left at an early hour. I scribble this off 
to you just before going to bed. 


Monza, November 3d. 

You see that I am writing on royal 
paper, which is a sign that we are here. 
Now I will tell you about things as far 
as we have got. At the station in Milan, 
Count Gianotti met us and put us safely 
in the carriage, which bore a kingly 
crown; Princess Brancaccio accom- 
panied us. On arriving at Monza sta- 
tion, we found Signor Peruzzi waiting 
for us, and an open barouche drawn 
by four horses mounted by postilions 
from the royal stables. We drove 
through the town and through the long 
avenue leading to the chdteau at a tre- 
mendous pace, people all taking off their 
hats as we passed. 

In the courtyard (which is immense) 
the carriage stopped at the entrance of 
the left wing and we entered the chateau, 
where the Marquise Villamarina met us 
and led the way to our apartment, telling 
me, as we walked along, that her Majesty 
was looking forward with much pleasure 
to seeing us, and said that we were ex- 
pected at five o’clock for tea in the salon 
and that I was to come dressed as I was, 
adding that she would come for us to 
show the way. 

| had time to admire our gorgeous set 
of rooms, which is finer than anything 
I have ever seen before—finer than Com- 
piegne, and certainly finer than our 
apartment at Fredensborg. 

We passed through an antechamber 
which led to my salon, the walls of which 


are covered with red damask, the cur- 
tains and furniture of the same; many 
beautiful modern pictures hang on the 
wall and there are pretty vitrines filled 
with bric-a-brac. My dre ssing- room is 
entirely capitonné in blue satin from top 
to bottom—even the ce iling. It has long 
mirrors set in the walls in which | am 
reflected and re-reflected ad infinitum. 
My bath-room is a dream with its tiled 
walls and marble bath. (My maid’s 
room is next this.) My bedroom is as 
large as a ball-room; the curtains, por- 
ticres, divans, and comfortable arm- 
chairs are of white satin, and in the mid 
dle is a glass chandelier fit for a Doge’s 
palace. A hundred candles can light me 
when | go to bed. My bed stands on a 
rather high platform and has white-satin 
curtains hanging from a baldaquin with 
fringe and tassels, and a huge Aubusson 
carpet covers the whole floor. 

Next to my bedroom is J.’s bedroom, 
which is also very large, otal two win 
dows, furnished in red brocade; great 
gilt consols support the elaborate-framed 
Italian mirrors. Then comes his dress- 
ing-room, which connects with his bath- 
room and his valet’s room. ‘Then an 
other antechamber giving on to a corrido: 
which leads to the great gallery. 

The Marquise came to my door and 
we followed her through two or thre 
drawing-rooms before we reached the 
center room, which is a very large sail 
with a dome taking in three stories. 

The Queen welcomed me most cor- 
dially and seemed very glad to see me. 
She kissed me on both cheeks and mad 
me sit by her on the sofa. She was, as 
always, lovely and gracious. 

The repast was a very sumptuous high 
tea—all sorts of cold meats, birds, con 
fitures, cakes of various kinds, and sand- 
wiches. 

1 asked the Queen if she had been sing- 
ing much during the summer. “Alas, 
no!” she replied. ‘‘My voice has had a 

vacation and Vera and Marchetti hav: 
also had theirs. I have been in Stresa 
with my mother, and in Turin, but, now 
you are here, we shall certainly have some 
music. Vera is here,” and at that very 
moment the amiable old master ap 
peared. We remained talking till near!) 
six o’clock; then we went up to dress for 
dinner. | had a better look at our 
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rooms. They ap- 
peared more magnih- 
cent than before. My 
maid had unpacked 
ev.rything, and a fire 
was burning brightly 
in my bedroom, mak- 
ing it look cozy, if one 
can make such a royal 
and luxurious apart- 
ment look cozy. 

| looked at my bed 
on its platform and 
wondered how in the 
world | was ever to 
get in it when the time 
came. The sheets and 
pillow-cases were of 
the finest linen 
trimmed with exqui- 
site Valenciennes, like 
huge pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Instead of 
blankets there was a 
large white-satin per- 
fumed sachet with a 
cord sewed round it, 
( ompletely covering 
the bed. 

Johan was told not 
to be in evening-dress 
suit. The King al- 
ways wears a redin- 
and black tie. 
lhe other gentlemen, 
of course, do the same. 
he dinner was at 


gote 











seven o'clock. Every 
one was assembled 
when we entered the 
calon. The Prince of Naples was talking 
with some ladies. His ‘‘Gouverneur,” 
Colonel Osio, stood near him. After a 
few moments the King and Queen came 
in together. The King greeted us with 
great kindness. The Prince kissed his 
mother’s hand, made a military s: alute to 
his father, and left the salon. He is fif- 
teen years old now, but looks younger. 
He wears a uniform which makes him 
look even smaller than he really is. The 
King gave his arm to the Queen, and 
every one followed into the dining-room, 
going through the “Japanese room.” | 
should say that there were twenty people 
at table, J. and I being the only guests. 
I sat on the right of the King, and Johan 


DOWAGER-QUEEN MARGHERITA OF 


ITALY, AS SHE LOOKED IN HER PRIME 


The din- 
We had the famous 
Piemonte supplied 


These truffles 


sat on the right of the Queen. 
ner was delicious. 

white truffles from 
exclusively for the King. 
exist only in certain forests belonging to 


the Crown in Piemonte.. And there is 
only a certain kind of pigs that have the 
particular kind of nose that can find 
them and rout them out from under the 
ground. A pig and his nose are not en- 
ticing caterers, but nevertheless the truf- 
fles are delicious. When they are served 
they have rather a strong odor of garlic, 
but they do not taste of it in the least. 

“Well,” said the King, as we sat down 
to the table, “what have you been do- 
ing?” 
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“Your Majesty would be soon tired 
if I told you all I have done,” I said. 

“Bien! that is a good commencement. 
We will have enough for the whole din- 
ner. . I listen... . 

“To begin with, we spent two months 
in Denmark. Then I went to America 
to see my mother; then to Paris; then 
to the Riviera; and from Monte Carlo 
here.” 

““Monte Carlo,” remarked the King. 
“That isa bad place. I have never been 
there. It is out of the circuit of my 
official duties,” he added, laughingly. 

“Jtis a very bad place, your Majesty, 
if you are unlucky in play; otherwise it 
is a lovely place.” 

““Of course you played at the tables?” 
the King said. 

“Of course,” I replied. 

“And lost all your money,” said the 
King, and laughed. 

“No, your Majesty. I won. I won 
enough to bring away a hundred-franc 
gold piece which I keep as a fetish.” 

“Lend it to me! I need a fetish 
badly,” said the King. 

“Certainly I will,” and prepared to 
unhook it from the chain it was on. 

“No, no! I am only joking. I do not 
need anything to bring me luck.” Then 
he changed the conversation suddenly. 


After dinner we returned to the grande 
salle. The King and the gentlemen re- 
mained with the ladies a little while, 
then went to smoke in the billiard-room. 
As the King hardly ever sits down—or, 
if he does, he sits on the edge of the bil- 
liard-table—the gentlemen were obliged 
to stand during the hour before the 
King joined the Queen. We ladies sat 
with the Queen, who entertained us with 
her impressions of the novels she had 
just been reading. 

She has such a wonderful way of ab- 
sorbing and analyzing that she can give 
you in a few words a complete and con- 
cise synopsis of the plot and all the 
situations, besides making clever criti- 
cisms. 

It was eleven o'clock before his Maj- 
esty and the gentlemen returned from 
their billiards and cigars. The Queen 
got up, bade us good night, and left 
the room with the King. 

I was appalled when I was ready to 
occupy my royal bed. It seemed to have 
become more imposing and more majestic 
than when I last saw it. I tried to put 
a chair on the platform, but the plat- 
form was too narrow. The only way 
was to climb on a chair near the bed 
and from it make a desperate jump. So 
I put the chair, said, “‘One, two, three,’ 
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and jumped. The white-satin hangings, 
fringes, and tassels swung and jingled 
from the rebound. Once in the bed, | 
cuddled down under the scented linen. 
I brought the sachet up to the level of 
my nose, where it hovered for just a 
little moment before it slid off me and 
of the bed. 

Then commenced a series of pulling 
up and slipping down which lasted until 
| was thoroughiy waked up for the night. 
The only way I got the better of the 
sachet was to balance it warily and pre- 
tend I slept. 

In the morning we were served a real 
Italian breakfast in our room: thin 
Pekoe tea, a little cream, and much 
powdered sugar, and an assortment of 
sweet cakes replacing the customary 
English buttered toast. 


November 5, 1884. 

While I was dressing this morning | 
received a little word from the Marquise 
Villamarina: “Please put on a warm 
dress, as her Majesty intends taking a 
long drive after luncheon, and it will be 
chilly and damp before we get back.” 

We came into the salon just in time 
not to be too late, for their Majesties 
entered almost immediately. 

The Prince of Naples (they call him 
the Principino) sat next to me at lunch- 
eon. He is very clever — unusually 
clever—and has a memory that some day 
ought to stand him in good stead. Mine 
by the side of it felt like a babe in arms. 
The questions he asked, a brule-point, 
would have startled a person cleverer 
than I am. He is very military and 
knows all about the different wars that 
have been fought since the time of 
Moses, and when he wished to know how 
many officers were killed in the battle of 
Chattanooga I had to confess that, if I 
had ever known, I had forgotten. But 
he knew everything concerning Chatta- 
nooga and all other battles. 

When the white truffles were served 
(they were temptingly buried in a nest 
of butter) the Prince said, “How can 
you eat those things?” 

“You mean, your Highness, these de- 
licious truffles ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered; “they don’t 
taste bad, but they stink so.” 

“Oh, Monseigneur,” I cried, “you 


must not say that word. It is a dreadful 
word.” 

“Oh no, it is not. It is in the 
Bible.” 

I could not contradict him. I hope 
he will find out later that there are some 
words in the Bible that are not used in 
general conversation. 

After luncheon the Queen said: “‘We 

are going to take a very long drive. You 
must dress very warmly.” I went to 
my room. I had a little time before the 
rendezvous in the sa/on and | thought 
perhaps I could finish my letter begun 
yesterday, but, alas! I could not. . 
I returned to the salon with everything 
I owned in the way of furs and wraps, 
and found all the guests waiting for the 
Queen. 

The equipages here are always d la 
Daumon, that is, open landaus—seats 
for four people inside, a rumble behind, 
and a seat for the coachman, if there is 
a coachman, but the two postilions on 
the four horses are seemingly all that 
are required. In front of the garden-side 
perron were the two landaus waiting. 
The Queen, Madame Minghetti, and 
Johan sat inside of the first landau. 
General Caragha and I sat on the coach- 
man’s box and maneuvered the brake. 
It happened rather often that we forgot 
to maneuver. Then we would get a very 
reproachful glance from the postilions, 
and we would turn the brake on to the 
last wrench; then we would get another 
look because the wheels could not move. 
Somehow we never got the right tension. 
The Queen enjoyed our confusion, 

When we passed through the small 
villages the whole populace would run 
out into the streets to gaze at us. 

I thought it strange that the villagers, 
who must have seen the Queen hundreds 
of times, did not seem to recognize her, 
and sometimes bowed to me, thinking, 
I suppose, that I, being on the first seat, 
must naturally be the first person. How 
different it is in Denmark! When any 
royal carriage passes, people courtesy, 
sometimes even when the carriage is 
empty. 

The Queen ordered the postilions to go 
slowly through the narrow streets of the 
village to avoid the risk of running over 
the crowds of children. I never saw so 
many. Eight or ten at each door! They 
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all seemed to be of the same age, and all 
were dressed in red calico, which made 
a very pretty note of color against the 
shabby houses. There are a great many 
manufactories about here, and I sup- 
pose red calico must be cheap. 

We reached the chateau betore sunset. 
I was quite chilled through in spite of 
all my wraps (heavy and warm as they 
were) and thankful to get out of them 
and get a hot cup of tea. 

We found the Marquise Dadda and 
the Countess Somaglia, who had arrived 
for tea. The Queen always receives her 
friends at this time. 

Another military dinner this evening! 
Fvidently Monza is polishing off the 
military just now. It is very amusing 
for us, as it gives us the chance to see all 
the celebrities. I sat to the left of his 
Majesty, and he told me in a loud voice 
who every one was and what each one 
had done. He did not seem to mind 
their hearing. Pointing to one of the 
generals, he said, laughingly: “‘//e 1 
tout ce qu'il y a de plus militaire; even 
his nightgowns have epaulettes on them, 
and he sleeps with one hand on his 
sword.” 


Monza, November 7th. 

Dear Moruer,—lI try every day to 
get a moment to write as you desire, but 
the days go so quickly and the evenings 
come so soon, that I hardly have time 
to do anything but change from one 
dress to the other. 

After luncheon this morning the King 
ordered some large scales to be brought 
into the salon, and we were all weighed. 
Our kilos were written in a book, and 
each person was asked to write his name 
under his kilo. This took a long time. 
The Queen weighs twenty kilos less 
than Johan. There was a twinkle in the 
eye of the King when General Pasi got 
on the scales. General Pasi is enor- 
mously tall, and big in proportion, being 
a good deal more than six feet and very 
stout. They piled on all the weights 
they had, but nothing sufficed. Pasi 
looked aghast (Could the royal board 
be so fattening?) . and wondered if 
it were not time for heroic action. There 
were screams of laughter! And when it 
was found that the King had had his 
foot on the scales all the time every one 
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was convulsed with laughter, especially 
the King, who enjoyed his little joke. 
The Queens drive to-day was to the 
Marquise Dadda (one of her ladies in 
waiting), who has a pretty villa and park 
near here. 

We had thought of leaving Monza 
to-day, but the Queen wished us to stay 
longer, and of course we did not refuse, 
though my toilettes were at a rather 
low ebb, having thought to remain only 
a few days. 

I sat to the left of the King at dinner. 
He seemed very melancholy, and told 
me that never in his life had he had 
such a painful experience as he had this 
afternoon. A few days ago a quite 
young soldier had struck his superior 
officer and had been sentenced to death. 
The King said: “He is to be shot to- 
morrow in the barracks near the park, 
and this afternoon his poor mother, ac- 
companied by the priest, came to the 
palace to make a last and supreme effort 
to obtain pardon. His mother clung to 
my knees and wept her soul out: ‘He 
is my only child and only nineteen years 
old—too young to die. Take me in- 
stead. Sono vecchia, egli tanto giovine!” 
(‘I am old,and he so young!) The 
priest added that the boy had always 
been such a good son—kind and gentle 
to his mother—and begged that he 
should be pardoned.” The King re- 
peated all this with tears in his good 
eyes. 

“T am sure that your Majesty did 
pardon him. Did you not?” 

“No,” he said, “though it broke my 
heart to refuse. In military affairs one 
must not interfere with the discipline.” 

“But this one,” I urged, tearfully; 
‘could there not be extenuating circum- 
stances? Do pardon him, your Majesty. 
Just think what that would mean for the 
poor mother.” 

But the King, true to his ideas of 
military discipline, said: “‘No! He is 
condemned to die. He must die.” 

The King could not shake off the 
impression this interview had made on 
him, and J., who passed the evening 
in the smoking-room with his Majesty, 
said that he never saw the King so 
depressed as he was this evening. 

The Queen came up to me directly 
after dinner, saying: “‘What were you 
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and the King talking about? You both 
looked so serious and sad.” I told her. 

She said, “The King has such a good 
heart.” 

Saturday, November &th 

The thought of the poor young fe'low 
who was to be shot kept me awake, and 
I thought at five o'clock that 
| heard the report of guns, but 
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over 
so tena- 


He alw ays has the precedence 
every one; even ambassadors 
cious of their rights—give them up with- 
out hesitation. Every one is happy to 
pay this homage to genius. 

We met him the first time at M. de 
Schlozer’s dinner. Schlozer, with his 





| was not sure. My imagina- 
tion was so keen that | could 
have pictured anything to my- 
self. 

Che first thing the King said 
to me at luncheon was, “ Did 
you hear this morning?” 

I told him | heard some- 
thing, but | dreaded to think 
what it might have meant. 

“Alas!” he said, as his eyes 
filled with tears, “it is 
true. I hate to think of it.” 

We left Monza at three 
o'clock this afternoon. I can- 
not tell you how kind their 
Majesties were to me! The 
Queen kissed me good-by and 
said, ** Au revoir a Rome.’’ 

The King gave me his arm 
and went down the steps of the 
grand staircase of the principal 
entrance with me and put me 
himself in the landau. “You 
do not know what an honor 
this is,”’ said Signor Peruzzi 
as if | did not appreciate it! 

We drove to the station in 
state and traveled in the royal 
compartment to Milan. 

We intended to leave for Rome 


too 











and home this evening, but I 
feel too tired to do anything 
but send to you these few lines 
and go to bed. 

To-morrow night will find us in the 
Palazzo Tittoni, where the children al- 
ready have arrived. 


Rome, 

Dear Aunt Maria,—Just now we are 
reveling in Liszt. Rome 
him, and one leaves no stone unturned 
in order to meet him. Fortunate are 
those who have even a glimpse of him, 
and thrice blessed are those who know 
and hear him. He is the prince of musi- 
cians—in fact, he is treated like a prince. 


January, 1885. 


is wild over 


FRANZ LISzT 
~— musi ns as 


prince < 1 a 
of Mme. de Hegermann 


S meeting wit! 


usual tact, plied him well with good food, 
gave him the best of wines, and a super- 


lative cigar. 


(Liszt is a great epicure 
and an 


inveterate smoker. ) M. de 
Schlozer never mentioned the word 
“music,” but made Liszt talk, and that 
was just the thing Liszt wanted to do, 
until, seeing that he was not expected to 
play, he was crazy to get to the piano. 
Finally he could not resist, and said to 
Schlozer, ‘Do play something for me!” 

“Never!” said Schlozer. ‘‘I would 
not dare Ne 
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Then Liszt turned to me, and asked 
me to sing. I also said, “I would not 
dare.”” Whereupon he said, “* Well, since 
no one will do anything, I will play 
myself.’ 

(The Minghettis, Mr. Keudell, and 
Count Arco, Schlozer’s secretary, were 
the guests.) 

How divinely he played! He seemed 
to be inspired. Certainly the enthusias- 
tic and sympathetic listeners were wor- 
thy to be his audience. 

“*Do you still sing Massenet?” he said 
to me. “Do you recollect my dining 
with you in Paris, and your singing those 
exquisite songs?” 

“Recollect it!’ I cried. ‘‘How do you 
think I could ever forget?” 

“Will you not sing? I will accompany 
you,” he said. ‘Have you any of Mas- 
senet’s songs?” 

“| have nothing with me to-night. | 
never dreamt of singing,” | answered. 

Schlozer said: ‘That is no obstacle. I 
will send a servant to your house directly 
to fetch the music.” And in a very 
short time the music was in my hands. 

Then Liszt sat down and, turning over 
the pages, found what he wanted, and | 
sang. Schlozer was radiantly happy. 
There was not one disturbing element. 
Every one was as appreciative as he was 
himself—those who listened as well as 
those who performed. 

Liszt was at his best; I mean that he 
could not have been better. Knowing 
that Count Arco sang, he insisted on 
hearing him. Arco at first declined, but 
finally yielded—there was no resisting 
the arch-charmer. Liszt played the 
““Suoni la tromba”’ (Arco’s cheval de 
bataille), by heart, of course, singing him- 
self, to help the timid singer, and adding 
variations on the piano. 

Liszt was in such high spirits that we 
would not have been surprised if he had 
danced a jig. He threw his long hair 
back from his forehead, as if to throw 
care to the winds. Later he spread his 
large hands over the keyboard in protest 
and said, ‘““No more from me, but we 
must hear Schlozer before we go.” 
Therefore Schlozer was obliged to play. 
He can only improvise, as you know. 
Liszt sat by his side and played a helpful 
bass. 

Schlozer ordered some champagne and 
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we all drank one another’s healths. |r 
was after one o’clock when we bade our 
host adieu. Johan and I took Liszt in 
our carriage, and left him at his apart- 
ment in the Via Margutta on our way, 
home. 

We saw a great deal of him afterward 
and he dined with us twice. The first 
time we asked Grieg, the Nerwegian 
genius, thinking it would please Liszt t 
meet him. Perhaps this was a mistak« 
However, it was a most interesting ev: 
ning. Mrs. Grieg sang charmingly 
(Grieg’s songs, of course), and Liszt, with 
his hands folded in front of him, was lost 
in thought—or was he asleep? Let us 
say he doz ed—only waking up to clap 
his hands and cry, “Brava!” But what 
was perfectly wonderful was when he 
read at sight a concerto of Grieg’s, in 
manuscript, which Grieg had brought 
with him. Liszt played it off as if he had 
known it all his life, reading all the 
orchestra parts. Both these great artists 
were enchanted with each other, but 
after a while Liszt became tired of 
music and asked if we could not have a 
game of whist. To play a banal game of 
whist with Liszt seemed a sacrilege, but 
we played, all the same. I was very 
distraite, seeing Grieg and his wife (who 
do not play cards) wandering restlessly 
around the room, and sometimes I put 
on an ace when a two would have done 
the deed. 

Liszt plays the piano better than he 
plays whist. I don’t know how many 
times he revoked. Every one pretended 
not to notice, and we paid up at the 
finish without a murmur. He was de- 
lighted to win four lire and something, 
and counted out the small change quite 
conscientiously. Johan drove him hom: 
—a very tired and sleepy Liszt—and 
only left him at the sill of his door. 

I received a very queer letter the day 
Liszt dined here. I copy it for you. It 
was from the Princess W.—a_ lady 
whose friendship he renounced when hx 
took holy orders: 


I hear that you are going to have th: 
Master (/e Mattre) to dine at your house. 
beg of you co see that he does not sit in 
draught of air, or that the cigar he will smok 
will not be too strong, and the coffee 
drinks will be weak, for he cannot sle 
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after, and please see that he is brought 
safely to his apartment. 


Yours, etc., etc. 


All these instructions were carried out 
to the letter. On another occasion Liszt 
wrote to me that he would bring some 
of his songs to try over at five o’clock. 
I inclose his letter. What a chance, 
thought I, for me to give pleasure to 
some of my friends who I knew were 
longing to see him. Although he had 
said entre nous in his letter, and I knew 
that he really wanted to look through 
the songs alone with me, | could not 
resist the temptation—though it was 
such rank disobedience—and said to 
them: ‘Liszt is’ coming to me at five 
o'clock. If you would like to hear him, 
and consent to be hidden behind a door, 
| will invite you.” They all accepted 
with rapture, and were assembled in the 
little salon before the time appointed. 
lhe door was left open and a large screen 
placed before it. 

Johan fetched Liszt in our carriage, as 
he always does. I received him and the 
book of “ Lieder,”’ which he brought with 
him. (Only Johan and Nina were pres- 
ent.) *“Com- 
ment disaient ils?” most 


He opened the book at 
one of his 
beautiful songs, which has an exquisite 
but very dificult accompaniment. He 
played with fairy fingers, and we went 


over it several times. I could see the 
screen swerving and waving about; but 
Liszt’s back was turned, so he could not 
see it. 

After we had finished tea was served, 
and then he said, ““Have you heard my 
‘Rigoletto’ ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “but not by you.” 

“Well,” he said, “I will play it for 
you. Your piano is better than the one 
[ have. It is a pleasure to play on it.” 

The screen, now alive with emotion, 
almost tipped over. After “ Rigoletto” 
he played “Les soirées de Vienne,” and 
this time the screen actually did topple 
over and exposed to view the group of 
ladies huddled behind it. I shuddered 
to think how the Master would take this 
horrible treachery. 

He took it better than I expected—in 
fact, he laughed outright. The ladies 
came forward and were presented to 
him, and were delighted. I am sure that 
Liszt was, too; at any rate, he laughed 
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so much at my ruse and contrition that 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. He 
wiped them away with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which had an embroidered F. 
L.in the corner. This he left behind and 
I kept it as a souvenir. 

Some days after this there was a large 
dinner given by the German ambassador 
(Herr von Keudell) for the Princess 
Frederick Carl. Liszt and many others, 
including ourselves, were present. The 
Ambassador allowed the gentlemen 
only a short time to smoke; he gave 
them good but small cigars. I do not 
know how the great Master liked this, 
for he is a fervent smoker. However, 
charbonnier est maitre chez lui, 
our host had his way and the music 
commenced as he wished very soon 
after dinner. Both the Ambassador and 
his wife are perfect pianists. 

They play four-hand pieces on two 
pianos. On this occasion, to do honor 
to the famous composer, they grappled 
with a formidable work by Liszt, called 
“Mazeppa.” (I fancy that Liszt is a 
little like Rossini, who used to say, 
*“ Jouez pour moi toute autre chose que 
ma musique.) Mazeppa’s wild scam- 
pering over the two keyboards made our 
hair stand on end, but the Master dozed 
off in peaceful slumber and only waked 
up and cried, “ Bravo!’ when Mazeppa 
had finished careering and the two pian- 
ists were wiping their perspiring brows. 
Liszt begged the Princess to whistle, and 
opened his book of “‘Lieder” at “Es 
muss ein wunderbares sein” (a lovely 
song) and said, “Can you whistle that?” 
Yes, she could; and did it very carefully 
and in a wunderbares manner. Liszt was 
astonished and delighted. 

Then Liszt played. Each time I hear 
him I say, “‘Never has he played like 
this.” How can a person surpass him- 
self? Liszt does. He had the music of 
“Comment disaient ils?” in the same 
book and begged me to sing it. ‘Do 
you think,” he said, “‘ you could add this 
little cadenza at the end?” And he 
played it for me. 

“T think so,” I said. “It does not 
seem very difficult,” and hummed it. 

“TI had better write it for you,” he 
said, “so that you will not forget it. 
And he took out his visiting-card and 
wrote it on the back. (I send it to you.) 
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Liszt is not always as amiable as this. 
He resents’ people counting on his play- 
ing. When Baroness K. inveigled him 
into promising to take tea with her, 
because he knew her father, she, on his 
accepting, invited a lot of friends, hold 
ing out hopes that Liszt would play. 
She pushed the piano into the middle ot 
the room no one couk 1 have possibly 
failed to see it. very one was on the 
qui e when Liszt arrived, and breath- 
less with anticipation. Liszt, who had 
had many surprises of this sort, | imag 


ine, saw the situation at a glance. After 
several people had been presented to 
him, Liszt, with his most captivating 
smile, said to the hostess: 

“Ou est votre piano, chere Madame?” 
and looked all about for the piano, 
though it was within an inch of his nose. 

“Oh, Monseigneur! Would you, real 
ly... ?” advancing toward the piano, 
triumphantly. “You are too kind. | 
never should have dared to ask you.” 
And, waving her hand toward it, “ Her: 
is the piano!” 

“Ah,” said Liszt, 
who loves a joke, 
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“C'est vrai. Je vou- 
lais V ? OsS€T mo? 
chapeau.” 

Very crestfallen, 
but undaunted, the 
Baroness cried 
“But, Monseigneur, 
you will not refuse, 
if only to play a 
scale — merely to 
touch the piano!” 

But Liszt, as un- 
ERLE 2 kind as she was 

tactless, answered, 
“Madame, 
I never play my 
/ scales in the after- 
J Cu noon,” and turned 
his back on her and 
talked with Ma- 
dame Helbig. 
Lhd ie As they stood 
there together, h¢ 
and Madame Hel- 
big, one could not 
see very much dif- 
ference between 


}s 
ae of fits ‘7 ‘rence betwee 
Ce CE ot them. She is as 


oti tall as Liszt, wears 
Le her hair short, and 
VS is attired in a long 
water-proof which 
looks like a_ sou- 
tane; and he wears 
his hair long, and is 
attired in a _ long 
soutane which looks 
like a water-proot 
As regards thei 
clothes, the only 
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. DE HEGERMANN 


noticeable differ- 
ence was that her 
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eown was buttoned down the front and 
his was not. Both have the same broad 
and urbane smile. 

One of the last dinners with Liszt, 
before he left Rome, was at the Duke 
and Duchess Sermonetas’—the Min- 
chettis, the Keudells, Schlozer, and our- 
selves. Lenbach, the celebrated painter, 
was invited, but forgot all about the invi- 
tation until long after the dinner. Then 
he hurriedly donned a redingote and ap- 
peared, flurried and distressed. Liszt 
was in one of his most delightful moods, 
and began improvising a tarantella, and 
Madame Minghetti jumped up suddenly 
and started to dance. Schlozer, catching 
the spirit of it, joined her. Who ever 
would have thought that the sedate Ger- 
man minister to the Pope could have 
been so giddy! He knelt down, clapping 
his hands and snapping his fingers to 
imitate castanets. Madame Minghetti, 
though a grandmother, danced like a girl 
of sixteen, and Liszt at the piano played 
with Neapolitan gaiety! It was a 
moment never to be forgotten. Keu- 
dell’s kind eyes beamed with joy. Len- 
bach looked over his spectacles and for- 
got his usual sarcastic smile. We all 


stood in an enchanted circle, clapping 
our hands in rhythmical measure. 
Our good friend Ludolf, as Liszt’s am- 


bassador, asked the abbé—who has a 
great respect for “‘the powers that be” 
to a beautiful dinner, to which we were 
invited, the Minghettis, the Keudells, 
and four others—making twelve in all. 
Madame Minghetti accepted for herself, 
but excused her husband, who she said 
was not to be in Rome that evening. 
Count Ludolf asked M. de Pitteurs (the 
Belgian minister) to fill Minghetti’s 
place. 

Five minutes before dinner was an- 
nounced, in came Madame Minghetti 
with Monsieur Minghetti. 

“What!” cried the Count. ‘I did not 
expect you! Why did you not send me 
word that you were coming? We shall 


be thirteen at table, and that will never 


do.”’ 
Both M. and Mme. Minghetti were 
very much embarrassed. 
“There is nothing easier,” answered 
Signor Minghetti. “I can go home.” 
You may imagine that this was not 
very pleasant for the great Minghetti, 
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who had probably never had such an 
experience in all his life. 

Count. Arco, seeing the situation, and 
as a solution to the difficulty, went 
across the street to the club, thinking 
that some one could be found. Fortu- 

nately he succeeded, and you may be 
sure the emergency guest was only too 
delighted to make the fourteenth at that 
table. 

The Minghettis kindly and magnani- 
mously overlooked the Count’s want of 
tact. 

Liszt, as if he wished to make us forget 
this untimely incident, played after din- 
ner as he had never played before. But 
nothing could suppress Count Ludolf 
never mind where the plats were, his feet 
continued to get into them. Right in 
the middle of Liszt’s most exquisite 
playing our irrepressible host said, in a 
loud voice: 

“Tf any one wishes to have a game of 
whist, there are tables in the other room.” 

Liszt stopped short, but, seeing all our 
hands raised in holy horror at the 
thought of exchanging him for a game 
of whist, consented amiably to remain 
at the piano. 

Liszt honored me by coming to my 
reception, brought by M. de Keudell— 
Liszt is always brought. Imagine the 
delight of my friends who came thus 
unexpectedly on the great Master. ‘They 
made a circle around him, trying to edge 
near enough to get a word with him. 
He was extremely amiable and seemed 
pleased to create this manifestation 
of admiration. (Can one ever have 
enough?) There are two young musical 
geniuses here at the Villa Medici, both 
premier prix de Rome. One is Ga- 
briel Pierné, surnamed “Le Bébé” be- 
cause he is so small and looks so boyish— 
he really does not seem over fourteen 
years of age—and another, Paul Vidal, 
who is as good a pianist as Pierné, but 
not such a promising composer. 

1 asked Liszt if he would allow these 
two young artists to play some of their 
compositions for him. Liszt kindly con- 
sented, and the appointed day found 
them all in the sa/on. Liszt was en- 
chanted (so he said); but how many 
times has he said, clapping the delighted 
artist on the shoulder, “‘ Mon cher, vous 
avez un trés grand talent. . Vous 
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AUTOGRAPH BY LISZT 


The “little cadenza" that Liszt asked Mme. de Hegermann to sing, 
and which he wrote out on the back of his visiting-card for her 


irez loin; vous arriverez,” a great phrase! 
And then he would sit down at the 
piano, saying with a smile, “Do you 


play this?” and play it and crush him 
to atoms, and they would depart, having 
la mort dans l’dme, and overwhelmed 
with their imperfections. Instead of en- 
couraging them, he discouraged them, 
poor fellows! Speaking of young artists 
in general, he said once, “// n’y a per- 
sonne qui apprécie comme moi les bonnes 
intentions, mais je n’en aime pas toujours 
les resultats.” 

You may believe that my artistic soul 
is full of joy when I can collect about me 
such artists as Liszt, Grieg, Sgambati, 
Pierné, Vidal, Mme. Helbig, and Coun- 
tess Gigliucci, not to mention the 
Queen’s Gentilhomme de la_ reine 
(Marquis Villamarina), who has the 
most delicious baritone voice I have 
ever heard—but he seems to think as 
little of this divine gift as if it were his 
umbrella. Vera (the singing-master) was 
prevented from coming to-day to the 
Queen’s lesson, and Signor Marchetti re- 
placed him. Heisa very well-known com- 
poser and has written an opera called 
“Ruy Blas,” which has had quite a suc- 
cess here in Italy. The Queen and I sing 
a duet from it which is really charming. 


Baron Renzis had some theatricals at 
his pretty villa in Piazza Indipendenza, 
in which Nina acted the principal réle, 
in “L’été de St. Martin.” Senateur 
Alfieri (son of the celebrated Alfieri) took 
the part of the uncle. One of the thir- 
teen pictures Lenbach painted of Nina 
was put on the stage and afterward 
brought before the curtain, but it created 
no enthusiasm—people did not think it 
did her justice. 

One actor (a young Frenchman) had 
such a stage fright that when he had 
to say this phrase (it was all he 
had to say), “Le peintre vous a diable- 
ment flattee,”’ he said, “Le diable vous a 
peintrement flaitée,” which caused a roar 
of laughter and hurt Lenbach’s feel- 
ings... . 

Massenet has just sent a complet: 
collection of his songs—all six. I like 
the first two best—*‘ Poéme d’ Avril,” and 
“* Poéme de Souvenir.” This last he dedi- 
cated to me. There stands on the title- 
page, “Madame, Vous avez si gracieuse- 
ment protegé le Poéme d’Aoril . . ., etc. 
The “Poéme d’Hiver,” “‘Poéme d’Octo- 
bre,” and “‘ Poéme d’ Amour” have pretty) 
things in them, but they are far from 
being so complete as the first ones. 
Massenet wrote the date of its composi- 
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tion on each title-page, and a few bars of 
music. 

| took them to the Queen and we 
looked them over together. She was 
enchanted, and thought them the most 
graceful and refined things she had ever 
heard. She said, “I envy you having 
them.” 

“Would your Majesty like to have 
some?” | asked. 

“Yes, indeed; very much,” she replied. 
“But I could never sing them. You 
would have to teach me how. They suit 
your voice, but would they mine? No 
one can sing them as you do.” 

“| learnt them with Massenet; that 
is why,” | replied. 

I wrote to Massenet and begged him 
to send the same collection to the Queen, 
as she had been so delighted with his 
songs, and added, “‘Don’t forget to put 
your name, the dates, and a bar or two 
of music just like what you sent to me.” 


Most amiably he did what I asked for, 
and the Queen was more than pleased, 
and immediately thanked him through 
the Marquise Villamarina. 

Massenet has become a great celebrity 
now. lwenty years ago, when he was 
struggling to get on in Paris, Auber and 
I helped him. I used to pay him five 
francs an hour for copying manuscripts. 
Now one pays twenty francs just to look 
at him! 

Mr. Morgan, of London, has hired our 
good friend George Wurts’s magnificent 
apartment in the relic-covered Palazzo 
Maitei. Wurts is secretary to the 
American legation in Petersburg, but 
comes occasionally to see his friends in 
Rome, who all welcome him with de- 
light. Mr. Morgan gives beautiful din- 
ners, and although he has as many fires 
as he can possibly have, the huge rooms 
are freezingly cold, and sometimes we 
sit wrapped in our mantles. 


Man and Woman 


BY ELLEN M. H. GATES 


H, see them! See them! Down the winding roads, 
Since numbered days began, 
They have been walking, working, lifting loads 
The woman and the man. 


And as they walked their fingers clasped and held, 
For life was strange and lone; 

Man’s asking eyes the woman’s eyes compelled; 
Both searched to find their own. 


Together, then, they set their moving tents, 
Where branches dripped with myrrh; 

When cities rose on isles and continents, 
There man and woman were. 


Dear Earth and Time, they shared your peace 


We, in ourselves, divine 


and rage; 


Strange drops of blood, in curious heritage 


From far ancestral line. 


And now this whispering through the purple haze 
Across Time’s deepening sands: 

Great Man and Woman of transcendent days, 
More closely clasp your hands! 























‘The Coral Necklace,’ by 
Edmund C. Tarbell 


ARBELL’S work impresses one as being that of 
T a thoroughly equipped modern painter. He has 

learned the things the schools have to teach, 
and learned them well. But, of course, what interests 
us most in him are those characteristics which make 
him different from other men. It is not only his 
color quality which is subtly different; there is often 
a sense of design—a design sometimes very simple, 
again quite intricate. More than this, there is an un- 
derstanding of “‘edges’””—to use the painter’s word: 
where a form comes hard against the background, or 
W here it softens or is lost. And this study of edges 
includes the understanding and rendering of the edge 
of the shadow—where the light falters and flutters in 
that penumbra which is indeed the threshold of the 
shadow. 

Of recent years there has been in his work a great 
solicitude as to the exact rendering of the more elusive 
modulations of the face. Where possibly in past years 
he may have been content with a more or less summary 
indication of the large planes, there is now a close 
search for subtler effects of modeling—for rightly ren- 
dering the turn of the side plane of the nose into the 
more founded plane of the cheek; for the infinitely 
delicate turning and rounding of the corner of the lip. 
Recently, too, he has given himself to the study of light 
as it slides across a studio wall, with all its infinite 
variations, color-shifts, and gradations. He has given 
us, as it were, a modern instance of the old Dutch 
tradition. He has found new difficulties in an old 
problem: the intricate questions of color values, and 
has quite triumphantly solved them—or, if it may be 
said that no one can quite solve them, he has at least 
come near to it. This painting of a young girl which 
Mr. Wolf has so skilfully engraved is one of the most 
successful of the painter’s recent works. 

Pup L. Hate. 
































“THE CORAL NECKLACE,” BY EDMUND C. TARBELL 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 


Owned by Archibald B. Gwa -y, Jr. 
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When Mrs. Adney Died 


BY ALMA 


tHE shadow of Mrs. Ad- 


BS of * pei ory over he 

radiant Circes and the 

Mer gray - haired Penelopes 

, alike. It menaced those 

. <i who would keep their 
dreams, touching all who loved and were 


loved. 

At sixty, Mrs. Adney, a woman of 
system and exac tness, the not unpleas- 
ing embodiment of vigorous efficiency, a 
helpmate in a thousand, was dead, after 
forty self-sacrificing years of married 
life, and Mr. Adney, in the fifth month 
of his bereavement, had unmistakably 
begun to “look about.” 

This is not William Adney’s story, 
however, nor yet the story of the women 
of Scarsdale, but of Mary Bailey, to 
whom the hazards and consummations 
of love were, at that time, of tremendous 
and vital significance, since she was then 
but a few months betrothed. 

Mary Bailey was nineteen, and an 
orphan. A peculiarly sentimental and 
rigidly watchful maiden aunt had cared 
for her since the death of her parents, 
with the result that her illusions were as 
many and as completely intact as the 
beads of a stout rosary. None of the 
meanings of life had yet begun to blur 
or perplex her, and there was something 
about her girlish spirit which suggested 
those who travel to the music of bells. 

She was as much in love with young 
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Tom Hazen as young Tom Hazen was 


in love with her. More than that could 
not be said. The betrothal had taken 
place in the East, where she had been 
for two years at school, and she had com« 
back to Scarsdale with her fine young 
eyes so deep with happiness that it woul 
have made your heart ache just a little 
to see them. 

The date of the wedding had not been 
definitely decided upon, but there was 
talk of Christmas. This was October. 

Then, when she had been at home 
less than a fortnight, she fell under the 
spell of the shadow of Mrs. Adney, or, 
rather, she fell under the spell of th 
incautious tongues of the dissimilar 
women who were under that spell. 

It was one of Mrs. Adney’s closest 
friends who first set her to thinking. 

“Dead five months and forgotten! 
Poor Clara Adney! All her economy and 
self-sacrifice gone for nothing. It shows 
how perfectly foolish we women are to 
skimp and slave. I’ve been doing it 
for years, but I’m through. I stopped 
the minute I heard how William Adne) 
had begun to carry on. I went right 
down-town and ordered a new rug for 
the library and commenced a course of 
facial massage that I’ve long needed, but 
that I thought I couldn’t afford. No 
more economy for me!” 

“As if your husband could ever forget 
the helpmate you’ve been!”’ Mary cried, 
shocked and protesting. 
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“Forget? Of course he will! If there’s 
a man on earth you'd have said would 
remember, it’s William Adney. No, my 
dear, they are all alike, arid it’s brought 
home to us whenever a Clara Adney 
dies.” 

A look of confused dismay came into 
Mary Bailey’s eyes, crowding upon the 
happiness that filled them. She felt 
strangely cold about the heart. 

A few days later little old Mrs. Dow, 
the doctor’s wife, cocking a shrewd and 
inquisitive eye at her, said: “So you 
are engaged, Mary child? Well, take 
my advice and when you go to live in 
Tom Hazen’s house keep your best 
things put away where no one knows 
about ’em but yourself. Another two or 
three months and some woman will be 
walking right through Mrs. Adney’s 
linen and using her fluted silver for 
breakfast. But they won't be using mine. 
I’ve wrapped my linen in blue tissue- 


paper and marked it with the names of 


the people | want to have it when I’m 

gone, and I’ve put my silver either in 

my will or in the bank. No second Mrs. 

Dow is going to use them, | can tell 

you. 

~ “Dr. Dow wouldn’t—he couldn’t—” 
“Couldn’t he, though?” sniffed the 
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MR. ADNEY, IN THE FIFTH MONTH OF HIS BEREAVEMENT, HAD UNMISTAKABLY BEGUN TO “ 
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doughty little old lady, and clenched the 
argument before it was begun with, 
“Look at Mr. Adney !” 

To add to Mary’s emotional unsettle- 
ment—remember that she was but nine- 
teen and that she had been listening to 
the heart of a maiden aunt, thinking all 
the while that she was listening to the 
heart of life—Colin Lansing’s wife, a 
quiet, gentle little creature, showed her 
three as exquisitely devised gowns as her 
ravished eyes ever fell upon, with the 
significant remark, “I got these when 
Mrs. Adney died and Mr. Adney began 
to do as he’s doing.” 

Colin Lansing was Scarsdale’s land- 
scape painter, but he also did occasion- 
al portraits in high-keyed tones of the 
women of Scarsdale and those who came 
from a distance to sit to him. Among 
his canvases there was but one of his 
wife, a slight thing, in gray, showing her 
as she sat by a window sewing, her head 
bent over her work. 

This picture hung in Mrs. Lansing’s 
sitting-room, and as she threw the shim- 
mering new gowns over a winged chair, 
the better to display them to Mary, she 
glanced up and shook her head at it 
half humorously, half bitterly. 

““Mrs. Adney’s death has been a real 


LOOK ABOUT” 


































































IT WAS ONE OF MRS. ADNEY’S CLOSEST FRIENDS WHO FIRST SET HER TO THINKING 


lesson to me. She is only a sort of gray 
memory to him now, | imagine. Well, 
I suppose we can’t help it if our hus- 
bands marry again, but we can help 
it if we are only gray memories to 
them.” 

She caught up one of the dazzlingly 
beautiful things and held it against her 
throat and shoulders, and laughed, with 
something unsteady in the laugh. “I’m 
going to haunt Colin with my color- 
schemes. It'll take an awful lot of 
money, but I rather think it will be 
worth ir.” 

Then there was the bride who said 
to her: “I began by doing my own 
housework. I wanted to help Phil all 
I could. But when Mrs. Adney died, 
Mr. Adney set me to thinking. If he 
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could forget, what man 
in town could be ex- 
pected to remember? 
The very day he took 
Mrs. Leavitt to drive | 
engaged a cook. I’m 
not such a goose as to 
work my nails off so 
that Phil’s second wife 
can keep a maid.” 

In short, William Ad- 
ney’s conduct furnished 
the motif of a quiet com- 
edy at work in Scars- 
dale. But to Mary 
Bailey there was noth- 
ing but grim, unbeliev- 
able tragedy in it. So 
this was how men loved, 
she thought—for a day, 
a week, a year. Was 
there no such thing as 
unchangeableness, as 
loyalty? A hard dis- 
may filed her. 

“Tell me what you 
think of Mr. Adney,” 
she demanded, soon af- 
ter this, of Tom Hazen. 

*Adney? Poor devil, 
I think he’s about the 
most forlorn human be- 
ing | know. He haunts 
the club and the restau- 
rants. His house is 
closed, and he eats 
downtown. I meet him 
wherever | go. He's 
always hunting pancakes that he can 
eat. He tells me he’s had them for 
breakfast every morning for forty years. 
Mrs. Adney never trusted a servant, but 
made ’em for him herself.” 

He felt her shrink a little away from 
him as they walked through the moon- 
lit street together. 

*“*So that’s what he misses most—his 
pancakes!” she said, in a cold voice. “‘Is 
it pancakes that men want of women!” 

He put down his hand and, gathering 
hers into it, drew her back to him. He 
answered her in laughing earnest, saying 
just what men have said to women on 
the subject since the world began—say- 
ing, she had no doubt, exactly what Mr. 
Adney had said to Mrs. Adney, away 
back in their unrealizing youth. 
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Her face did not answer the caressing 

isement in his. She walked beside 
n, silent for the moment, a queer tur- 
jl in her breast. Out of the confusion 
at filled her one thing seemed to stand 
th: marriage was merely a quest of 
neakes! That contained the pith of 
.e matter. She said so to him with a 
,arp catch in her voice. 

Beginning to be vaguely apprehen- 
ive, he looked down at her and said: 

It’s a quest of everything that’s worth 

hile. If the pancakes happen to be as 
cood as Mrs. Adney’s, I don’t see why 
they shouldn’t be included, do you?” 

Her protest quickened into pain and 
ebellion. It was all too terrible to be- 
lieve, yet since he admitted himself in 
sympathy with Mr. Adney in the dis- 
gusting matter of the pancakes, it went 
without the saying that he would support 
him in everything else. 

\ll the color drained slowly from her 
The passion for sole possession, 
which is so much stronger 
in woman than in man, 
shook her. She met his en- 
dearing glance as it bent 
rather anxiously on her, and 
said to herself that she 
could not endure it if he ever 
looked at another woman 
like that; she gave a little 
furtive upward sweep of her 
dark lashes, and, flushing 
brightly, thought that his 
lips were for her alone; she 
clung to the rough sleeve of 
his coat and felt that she 
could literally tear away 
any other fingers that might 
ever close possessively on 
his arm! 

He was saying: “It’s a 
little different with Adney. 
Mrs. Adney was awfully 
hne. Nobody would ever 
deny that for a minute. But 
maybe if she’d taken a lit- 
tle more thought for other 
things—given Mr. Adney 
omething else along with 
the pancakes, you know, 
his appetite wouldn’t have 
been quite so pronounced 
for them. You see what | 
nean. Now you are not a 


face. 
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pancake woman, thank Heaven! If you 
should die 

“You'd remember how | 
played tennis, and maybe ’”—with a lit- 
tle quaver—‘‘how I| used to sing silly 
Chinese songs to you, and the—” 

“Don’t!” he commanded. 
bear it!’ He stooped suddenly, in spite 
of the houses that lined the moonlit 
street, and, sweeping her into his arms, 
kissed her hercely. 

It left her shaken and breathless, but 
with a wilder pain than ever at her 
heart. That she should love him so, be- 
long to him so completely, think only 
of him, and that within a year after her 
death he should forget her, or, remember- 
ing her, take into his arms and his life 
another, seemed monstrous beyond all 


belief! Yet—/ook at Mr. Adney ! 


rode and 


‘Il can’t 


She heard again the mingled voices of 
the bride and little old Mrs. Dow, and 
They understood 
She could never accept. 


Colin Lansing’s wife. 
and accepted. 


OF SCARSDALE ROLLED 
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Never! Like thunder that growls from 
afar, then rolls nearer, swelling into un- 
bearable volume, the thing broke upon 
her, terrifying her completely. 

“If | were to die you’d marry again!” 
she cried; “you know you would! 
You'd be like all the other men.” 

“But you’re not going to die,” he ex- 
claimed, cheerfully; “‘you’re going to 
live, and so am I. We'll be the oldest 
couple in town, and the happiest.” 

“You’re not answering me. You 
don’t dare!” 

“What's the matter? You're not 
yourself at all to-night,” he exclaimed. 

“I’m not,” she agreed, with an ab- 
surdly tragic little gesture; “I’m all the 
women of Scarsdale rolled into one.” 

“And I'll be hanged if you don’t seem 
to be trying to fasten on to me the mis- 
deeds of all the men of Scarsdale,” he 
protested, good-humoredly. 

They had come to where her aunt 
lived, and they went in at the gate. 
Moonlight lay heavily over the place. 
It whitened the gabled house and lay 
like rime in the eaves and over the grif- 
fins of the balcony and the stone balls 


which topped the brick piers at either 


side of the tall iron gate. It sparkled 
on the close-clipped turf of the lawn 
and over the flowers in their prim and 
precise beds. 

Young Tom Hazen drew a long breath 
of the garden’s dying fragrance, stooped 
to tousle the head of a collie that came 
bounding down the path to rub against 
his leg, then led the girl up the steps 
and along the porch to a secluded cor- 
ner where the shadows of a wistaria-vine 
deepened to partial darkness. 

He would have been dismayed at this 
strange force which had taken her into 
its possession if something in him had 
not seemed big enough to match any 
obstacle, to handle any situation. 

She stood away from him, crying out 
all confusedly and passionately, as wom- 
en have cried out from the beginning 
of things, the quivering protest in her 
accumulating, her eyes growing black 
with the dilation of the pupils. 

When she had finished he laughed, 
out of the immensity of his assurance, a 
big, heart-warming laugh, and with a 
vast gesture of disposal, as if he wiped 
the whole matter dean marriages off 
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the earth, he exclaimed: ‘“‘But wh, 
should you bother? You are the on! 
girl in the world for me, and you knoy, 
it. 

His voice made her weak and tender. 
but she shook her head hopelessly. 

“As long as | live it will be all right, 
she said, tremulously, “‘ but after—” 

““What’s the good of worrying abou: 
what happens after we’re gone?” he pro 
tested, soothingly, but with a touch of 
masculine impatience in his half-teasing 
voice. 

“So you admit it?” 

“Admit what?” 

“That you'll marry again.” 

“T haven’t exactly chosen the lady.” 

“How can you joke about it? Don’t 
you see—” 

He did see, and his voice was full of 
contrition. He said, in his quiet, caress- 
ing way: “I'll be hanged if I can under- 
stand what’s been going on in you these 
last few days, anyhow. This is all the 
most utter nonsense. Why, don’t you 
know—don’t you know—” He swept 
her into his arms again and whispered 
the rest against her lips. 

She drew swiftly away from the touch 
which made her whole body stir and 
thrill. The color splashed into her 
cheeks and ran in warm waves through 
her heart. But she turned away with a 
despairing whisper. 

“Tt’s life,” nts said; “it’s been life 
from the beginning, and it will go on 
being life to the end. You know it, and 
so do I.” 

His boyish face was rather white, but 
he laughed, softening as he looked down 
on her with his sane, steady eyes. “ Well, 
suppose it is,” he admitted, “‘what’s the 
use in bothering about it? Why cross 
the bridge till you come to it? And, by 
George! now you think of it, nobody 
ever crossed that bridge! Don’t you see?” 

“Tf I’m to belong to you it must be 
for eternity!” It was just a breath, but 
an inflexible breath. 

“It will be for eternity, darling. For 
eternity and all, bless your precious lit- 
tle heart!” 

“But if you marry—” 

“If I married a dozen times I’d still 
belong to you. We'd still belong to each 
other.” 


“Mr. Adney will belong to Mrs. Ad- 





“I'M NOT GOING TO BE MARRIED,”” MARY SAID, A BIT WILDLY 


ney, will he, and not to Mrs. Leavitt, 
whom he’s certain to marry soon?” she 
challenged, furiously. 

His voice fell with a new tenderness, 
an added gravity: “‘He will if he gave 
her what I give you. A man gives that 
to but one woman, and not ail the other 
women in the world can take it away from 
her. Don’t you know that?” 

She did not know it then. He had 
been the first to learn it, although women 
usually discover it long before men. She 
shook her head. A burning sense of the 
injustice of it raged like an uncontrolled 
fire in her heart, sweeping everything 
before it. 

“So you refuse to promise?” 

“To promise not to marry again? It 
would be too ridiculous.” 

“You’re warning me then, are you?” 
Her eyes were growing dangerous. So 
wild, so hot, so sometimes a mistaken 
thing is the heart of a girl. 

“What foolishness, Mary! 
diculous foolishness!” 


What ri- 


“Well, then,” she said, steadily—and 
there is nothing in all the world so cruel 
as the voice of love when it is wounded— 
“then, since you absolutely refuse to 
promise, I think you may—may begin 
by marrying some one else right now. 
You have no more obligation to me in 
the matter.” 

He laughed at her, he teased her, he 
tried to take her into his arms again, but 
at last he realized in what grim and 
unaccountable earnest she was, and from 
sheer inability to comprehend her he went 
away in moody silence, trying to think 
the thing out, while she stood at the 
porch steps with her hand on the dog’s 
head, and watched him go as quietly as 
if nothing had happened. 

But if you are a woman and have ever 
been in love you know what she did 
after he was gone, and if you are a man 
it is just as well, perhaps, that you 
should not know, since without a doubt 
“sam know too much about women, any- 

ow. 
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[he next day she sent him back his 
ring and asked him not to try to see her 
again until they had grown accustomed 
to their altered relationship. She told 
him just what must be said to their 
friends about the broken engagement. 
She took the blame on herself. 

She had become, in truth, all the 
women in Scarsdale rolled into one—all 
the women, that is, except Harry Ma- 
ther’s wife, Jean. Jean had been her 
closest friend from childhood. She went 
to Je an soon after this. 

Jean was sitting in her pretty little 
blue-and-white bedroom, putting fin- 
ishing touches to tiny white garments, 
from which she lifted her sweet, illu- 
mined eyes. 

“You've come to talk trousseau! 
Good! Sit in that chair by the win- 
dow so you can smell the garden. It’s 
so nice and spicy these fall days. Are 
you going to have convent-made things, 
dear, or will they be 
done at home?” 

“I’m not going to 
have anything! I’m 
not going to be mar- 
ried,’ Mary said, a 
bit wildly, considering 
the time she had taken 
to gain the control 
necessary for this con- 
versation. “It was 
all a mistake. ‘Tom’s 
going to England 
Wednesday.” 

“Tom Hazen going 
to England Wednes- 
day a 

Mary nodded, strok- 
ing her little mole-skin 
bag nervously. ‘| 





SHE TRIED THE KNOB AND FOUND IT WOULD NOT TURN 


er—-I hadn’t quite expected he’d do any 
thing so—so breath-taking. But he say 

-says he can’t stay on here and be jus: 
friends. He’s going for his uncle’s Ney 
York firm. It’s an offer he’s had fo 
some time, but of course he never con 
sidered it before.” 

Jean Mathers had put down her sev 
ing. “It’s this miserable Adney busines 
that’s done it all, I’ll wager!” she cried 
indignantly. “I really didn’t think you’: 
be such an awful goose, Mary!” 

“Tt all depends on how you look ; 
second marriages, ” Mary said, ton 
lessly. ‘I suppose, however, you thin! 
H: arry a 

“Harry is like all other men, perhaps, 
although I like to think he isn’t, of 
course,” Jean said with her untroubled 
smile. ‘But what has that got to do 
with it?” 

Mary hesitated in confusion, remem- 
bering the little white garments and 

that which was soon 
to happe n to he: 
friend. “It seems to 
me to have everything 
to do with it,” she 
said. 

Jean Mathers rested 
her little brown hands 
on her sewing and 
gazed steadily into 
space for a moment, 
then she said, “If you 
mean that Harry 
would marry again if 
anything should hap- 
pen to me, I don't 
know and | don’t 
care.” 

Not care! Mary 
Bailey stared at her, 
wide-eyed. To sit 
there with those baby 
clothes in her lap 
his baby’s clothes 
the very shadow of 
eternity over her, and 

to say such a thing 
was monstrous, un- 
thinkable. <A_ shiver 
of recoil ran over het 

“1 don’t care,” Jean 
went on, with a quick 
ening of the breat! 
and a never-to-be-for 
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rten look, “‘because he is mine. No- 

ly could ever take him away from me. 

like ours ts for eternity. What does 
matter to me who cooks his me als and 
eps. his house when I’m gone? It 
esn’t matter any more than it would 

‘tter to him who looked out for me 

anything should happen so that he 

uldn’t go on doing it. We'd still 

elong to each other even if—if one 
f us had gone—very, very far away.” 
(he brown hands trembled just a little 
bove the things in her lap. 

\ throbbing silence filled the small 
blue-and-white room. 

Jean Mathers sjoke again, oh, so 
softly: “‘There’s a happiness that is set 
hevond the reach of fate, or the future 
beyond anything that can come! Don’t 
you know that, my dear?” 

Fearless, regardless, under the shadow 

which hovered over her! 
Something in the other 
girl’s heart quickened, 
but something else silenced 
it. 

“Tf you knew what hap- 
piness is—married happi- 
ness — you wouldn’t lose 

day of it,” Jean said, 

with a queer, tender thrill; 
“if anything should hap- 
pen to us, we have that 
to be thankful for, Harry 
and I, that we knew our 
happiness when it came. 
We've had two perfect 
years, and”’—with a trem- 
ulous laugh—‘‘not all the 
Mr. Adneys in the world 
can frighten us.” 

Mary shook her poor little foolish, ob- 
stinate head, and went away with it 
high-carried, all signs of her smothered 
wretchedness very carefully hidden. 

lo keep them hidden became the con- 
cern of the days that followed—empty 
days in which Tom did not come nor seek 


to come, and in which she had plenty of 


time to discover that just his nearness 
was the most precious thing in life to her. 

From every quarter she heard of his 
ompleting plans for departure. Wait- 
ng for him to come or to show her that 
he expected her to ask him to come, 
tung to her proud little soul by the 
pparent ease with which he had ac- 


ADNEY 


DIED 


THERE HAD BEEN AN ACCIDENT 


cepted his freedom, wanting him and 
telling herself she did not want him, 
longing and rebellion battling within her, 
she moved through the week toward the 
Wednesday on which he was to leave. 
In the middle of Monday night her 
aunt, hearing the collie whining, in that 


way dogs have when some one they 
love is in trouble, slipped hastily into a 
woolly eider-down wrapper and padded 
down the hall to Mary’s room, where she 
found the collie with his nose against 
the door. 

From beyond the door came queer 
little smothered sounds that had not 
been Keard in that house for years. 
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She tried the knob and found it would 
not turn. She hesitated an instant, then, 
with remarkable understanding, took the 
dog by the collar and led him to her 
own room, where she shut him in. 

She lay awake the rest of the night, 
trying to decide what ought to be done. 
If it had been any other girl in the world 
but Mary— 

This was exactly what Tom Hazen 
had said to himself when, after several 
sleepless nights on his own part, he had 
finally settled upon the plan which he 
had consistently followed. A plan no 
easier for himself than for Mary, and 
that he had been on the verge of aban- 
doning half a dozen times, and that he 
had held to only in the desperate hope 
of bringing her to her senses. 

The nerve strain of it had been almost 
too much for him, but he felt an increas- 
ing certainty that he had chosen the 
right way. Yet as the days went by 
and no hint of a changed attitude in her 
showed itself, no tiny fluttering signal 
that would have taken him to her like 
a shot, he grew more and more irascible, 
more unable to sleep or eat or think. 
But he kept to the plan as one in hope- 
less shipwreck keeps to the driftwood to 
which he has caught. 

He resented the outrageous nonsense 
of the whole thing, smarted at the posi- 
tion in which she put him, and was 
furious with wounded love and pride. 
He wired for his passage on the steamer 
and made his sleeper reservations. He 
also took good care to make sure that 
she should hear that he had done so. 

Tuesday came, with no word from her 
to him and none from him to her. Then 
came Tuesday night! 

Was he going without even saying good- 
by to her? The one question began to 
fill the world for her. 

She put on the gown he liked best and 
went into the garden to gather asters. 
She filled her basket and played with 
the collie, but he did not come; and since 
she would not seem to be waiting for 
him there, she carried the flowers indoors 
and arranged them—in the living-room, 
where she would be sure to hear either 
the door-bell or the telephone. 

Then she put on a wrap and went out 
and lay in the hammock on the porch, 
hearing every step that approached— 


and passed. Her nerves and her sens 
were keyed to the highest tension. 

Suppose he should come springing u 
the steps out of the shadows and, in th: 
old tempestuous way he had, catch h: 
to him and defy anything to part then 
what would she do? Could she—cow 
she forget Mrs. Adney, and all the won 
en who had been forgotten and su; 
planted? Could she make herself forg: 
the future in taking tight hold of th 
present? 

At nine o'clock he sent a line of 
message and an armful of roses. 

“I can’t trust myself to see you,” h: 
wrote; “if | came to you I should prob- 
ably not go away, and go | must, unde: 
the circumstances. So good- by—lik« 
this. I suppose you know what you'r 
doing in sending me off. If you don’t, 
God pity us both!” 

She read the note by the light that 
streamed out from the library windows, 
and with a stifled little cry sprang up, 
and started for the telephone. 

Did she know what she was doing? 
Did she? He must come and help her 
decide. They must make sure before it 
was too late, or—or God pity them both, 
as he had said. She ran toward the hal! 
door. 

At the moment a laugh came ringing 
in from the street, a man’s laugh, with 
a smug, triumphant note in it. J? was 
Mr. Adney’s. He was walking out there 
with Mrs. Leavitt. 

It was like a hand at Mary Bailey’s 
throat. Like a ghost—like a thing of 
horror. She fled from it, past the tel- 
ephone, to her own room. 

She held herself steadily throughout 
breakfast the next morning. ‘Tom's 
train was to leave at ten o'clock. At 
nine she came to the door of the upper 
sitting-room, where her aunt was try- 
ing to write letters, and said, her 
mouth trembling, “Can’t we go for a 
drive?” 

Her aunt meeting the quivering smile 
that now held only despair, arose from 
her desk and, crossing to her, spoke in 
fluttering desperation out of her pent-up 
longing to save her. 

She told her frantically what she was 
doing, how preposterous the whole thing 
was, and that she had been swept off her 
feet by one of those tumults of spirit 
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WHEN MRS. ADNEY DIED 


d sense that sometimes assail the 

st reasonable and level-headed. She 

id that perhaps Jean Mathers had been 
oht and that it really didn’t matter 
ho possessed the tangible, conscious 

rt of the man you loved, after you 
ere gone, if his soul was yours. 

She did all she could, and once she 
hought that Mary was yielding. Then 
rom the way she braced herself again, 
nd lifted her head and shut her mouth 
ighter than ever, and gulped down the 
thing in her throat, she knew that it was 
vorse than useless to try to persuade her 
nto anything that approached reason- 
bleness. And in the end she agreed to 
the drive in the country. 

\s Mary turned from the open win- 
low where she had been standing, she 
saw a big touring-car bearing the doctor, 

who was their next-door neighbor, go 
tearing by the house, and she heard some 
one in the street mention Harry Ma- 
ther’s name. She ran to the gate and 
then they told her what had happened. 
[here had been an automobile accident 
on the Price Hill road, and two men were 
reported fatally injured. Harry Mathers 
was one of them. 


She turned dizzily away and started 
for Jean. Harry dead and Jean to go on 


living! Suppose—suppose Tom, off in 
England— Her heart stopped in her 
breast as if it would never go on again. 
Then it crashed out in beats that she 
heard above her own racing footsteps. 

It came to her terrifyingly, over- 
whelmingly, that her loss was greater 
than Jean’s. Jean had said: “We have 
had two perfect years.” She had had 
nothing. Now Jean would have beauti- 
ful memories, and she would have only 
regret! Tom had gone from her farther 
than Harry had gone from Jean! With 
her own hands she had severed the ties 
that bound them, while nothing could 
ever sever the ties that bound Jean and 
Harry. 

She realized, at last, that the some- 
thing which is fashioned out of the very 
spirit of life itself exists but once. But 
she had sent Tom away! She had sent 
him away for ever! 

At the next corner she ran into him, 
and, for the instant, forgot Harry, for- 
got Jean, forgot everything but the fact 
that he had not gone. 
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“I’m going to Jean,” he explained. 
“Harry’s all right. Just had a message 
from him begging me to hurry to Jean 
before word could reach her.” 

She stood staring at him. She whis- 
pered, “It—it must be almost your 
train time, isn’t it?” 

“Did you think I could go and leave 
you?” he asked, brusquely. ‘Leave you 
because Adney—confound him!—” 

“I thought you had gone!” she said, 
in the shakiest little voice in the world. 

They looked at each other, and all the 
misery and all the yearning of the past 
few days were in the eyes of each. 

“T might have gone—for all of you!” 
he cried, but he softened, looking down 
at her. No man could ever altogether 
understand a woman, but she was, after 
all, just a dear, adorable, mistaken, un- 
strung little thing who hadn’t known 
what she was doing. 

His heart needed no words to tell him 
that she belonged to him for ever and 
ever; it knew. He took her hand and 
drew it possessively through his arm. 

“We must hurry to Jean,” he said, 
merely. 

But her heart knew also, and needed 
no more words than his. Her fingers 
clung to his sleeve as if they would 
never, never loosen their clasp. 

“So you’re not—not going to Eng- 
land?” she questioned, very softly. 

“Why, of course I am! I’m going 
just as | planned, and you're going 
with me. Then we’re coming back to 
Scarsdale, where we belong,” he de- 
clared, in a most matter-of-fact voice. 

“Such high-handedness!” she breathed. 

“It takes high-handedness with such 
an altogether foolish young person as | 
have to deal with,” he said, half smiling, 
still half grave. 

At the moment a rejuvenated phae- 
ton turned the corner and the man in it 
leaned out to bow to them. 

“Oh, Lord — Adney!” Tom Hazen 
groaned. 

She frowned adorably. Then she lifted 
her head, as if daring life and all that 
it could do to them, and cried out with 
a deliciously tender little gesture: “You 
needn’t be afraid of Mr. Adney. I’m 
not afraid of him nor of Mrs. Adney’s 
shadow any more. I’m not afraid of 
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anything ! 
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— victim had torn up the fiftieth 
of the appeals for good objects 
which he had received since the 
beginning of the year, and was holding 
the fifty-first in his hand unopened. His 
system was to write a check for every 
other appeal, and to tear up the rest 
and fling the fragments violently into the 
waste-basket. Experience had taught 
him that if he paused to look at an 
appeal he sent a check, and this was so 
maddening that to avoid even a cursory 
glance at the artfully worded, pseudo- 
typewritten, personally addressed and 
autographed circulars he had enlarged 
his system lately so as to include tearing 
up the alternate appeals without opening 
them. He had discovered that an irre- 
sistible appeal could often be known 
from a letter of friendship or business 
by touch, though he had to own in all 
candor that most of the old-established 
societies for good objects practised no 
concealments or subterfuges in their 
applications. As far as he noted, these 
declared themselves appeals for good 
objects by their envelopes, in color and 
texture, somehow; but there were other 
appeals for good objects, say from phi- 
lanthropists new to the enterprise, which 
could not be identified always without 
opening. Yet experience overcame this 
difficulty and he could now safely tear 
unopened a missive charged with a hid- 
den attempt upon his conscience which 
he would earlier have opened and read 
almost through before he realized what 
was happening. 

It was several years since he had 
begun to suspect that good objects were 
increasing in number. In the simpler 
days a few well-known Homes and 
Refuges, and old-established Charit 
Organizations had occupied the field, 
and in those days he gave to every good 
object that asked. But latterly he had 
begun in self-defense to deny himself 
the luxury of wholesale compassion, and 
now, after he had drawn checks pretty 
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well through the month of January, wit 
out discriminating, he suddenly paus: 
He did not like pausing; it jarred, 
almost jolted him, but he felt it less a: 
less the oftener he paused, and with h 
confirmed habit of refusing every oth: 
appeal the pause was a pleasure rath: 
than a pain, especially with those a, 
peals which had become as it were mo: 
intensive in the cultivation of his syn 
pathies. He felt it a hardship when th 
good object resolved itself from the a! 
stract into the concrete, and summon 
before him not the old well-known con 
posite countenance of the general hung: 
and cold, but presented the portrait of « 
particular family, with harrowingly rea! 
istic circumstance, and invited him ¢ 
relieve the unemployed father, the in 
valid mother, the eldest son just out o! 
the hospital after an accident, and th: 
helpless children, all dependent upon th: 
minimum wage of a sister working 
cash-girl in a blacklisted store. He felt 
it almost an injury to be approached in 
this way; it might be called a liberty 
What right had any society for a good 
object to detach this instance from th: 
general mass of misery and thrust it 
upon him? Why did not the writer of 
this appeal go down into his own pocket 
and relieve that suffering and not Poth 
him? Or why not bother some one else ’ 
Why did people who wanted to do good 
always want other people to do it fo: 
them? At the same time he knew that 
he should yield and send his check fo: 
the sum which the appeal said would 
put this hapless family, at least partial!) 
or provisionally, on its legs; and he had 
just done so, and sealed the envelope, 
and licked the stamp, and beaten it 
onto the envelope with the thick of his 
hand, when his niece entered the room. 
She was the best of nieces, and he had 
always been the best of uncles to her. 
She was, in fact, a girl whom he thor- 
oughly respected, and he did not like 
seeing her apparently less gay and happy 
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-han he had been used to seeing her. 
He asked her what the matter was, and 
she said, “‘ Nothing,” and then sat down 
n a desperate, sidelong way on the edge 

a chair, and said she did not see any 
use in the perfectly useless life she was 
living. She was twenty-four, now, and 

he would like to do some good in the 
orld before she died. 
\t the word good the uncle trembled, 
as it were, afar off, with a dim prevision 
f worse to come, but he vaguely flapped 
the letter he had stamped on the edge of 
his desk, and waited her cry of “Uncle!” 
“Well, my dear?”’ he answered. 

“Do you know anything about the 
cood that people do when you hear that 
the y are doing such a lot of good?” 

“Well, not directly,” he temporized. 
“That is, I don’t know personally any- 
body who is doing a lot of good himself.” 

“But isn’t there a great deal of desti- 
tution and unemployment and child- 
labor—and that kind of thing—and the 
high cost of living?” 

“Why, yes. One hears of such things. 
I can’t say that I’ve seen much of them.” 


“Uncle,” she began again, “are you 


ever asked to aid in such causes?” 
He hid a bitter smile in the pretense of 


hiding a yawn. “Why, now and then. 

“Well, who asks you?” 

“| was just going to say, everybody. 
But that isn’t quite the case. I should 
say it was the organized societies. And 
people who are taking up this good ob- 
ject and that, and—pushing it.” 

“Like what?” 

“1 don’t know. I can’t be very defi- 
nite. But”—and here the uncle glanced 
at the stubs of his check-book, so as to 
refresh his memory—“I should say such 
societies as those for the Pacification of 
Quarrelsome Husbands and Wives, for 
the Prevention of Old Age, for Forcible 
Inoculation against Chicken-pox, for the 
Restoration of the Normal Figure after 
the Cure of Obesity, for the Promotion 
of Cheerfulness in Seasickness, for the 
Ethical Culture of Inebriate Chauffeurs, 
for the Support of Divorced Wiv es Pend- 
ng the Payment of Alimony.” 

“Do you mean that there are societies 
for all these objects?” 

“There appear to be. Of course the 
appeals are signed by some one person 


—the president or secretary—but you 
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draw your check to the treasurer. Yes, 
I should say societies, or syndicates, or 
trusts; sorhething of that kind.” 

“Goodness!” From a hopeful smiling 
the corners of the niece’s pretty mouth 
went down. “I should think there were 
very few good objects left.” 

She was silent, and the uncle, after a 
moment, asked kindly, “Were you think- 
ing of taking up some good object?” 

“Why,” she answered, forlornly, “I 
suppose everybody wants to do some 
good.” 

“That’s the impression I get from my 
morning’s mail,” the uncle said. 

“And one can do so very little one- 
self! One oughtn’t to try doing good 
just at haphazard, ought one? ‘That 
would be just as likely to do harm.” 

“There's always the chance of doing 
harm. The worst of it is, I’m told the 
subjects of the good objects can’t always 
be trusted. The first thing you know 
you are benefiting somebody who ought 
to be in the penitentiary.” 

“Yes, that’s the reason I never give 
more than a quarter to street beggars— 
it encourages them.” The niece put on 
an air of great public spirit in saying this, 
and the uncle resumed: 

“The first step in pursuit of a good 
object is organization. As soon as you 
have found your good object you must 
organize.” 

‘But how does one organize, uncle?” 

“Oh, there you have me, my dear! 
Practically, I know nothing about it. I 
have only helped support organizations 
after they were organized.” 

“Well, then, uncle, I will tell you 
what: I am going to try to do good 
somehow, and when I have found out the 
best object, I am going to do good myself, 
without organizing or anything of that 
kind. I won’t do the sort of good that 
requires others to do it.” 

“Then, my dear, my check-book is at 
your service.” 

“No, that will be doing the very thing 
I mean to avoid.” 

“Brave girl! And what is the good 

, . ” 
you are going to do single-handed ?”’ 

“T had thought of several things, but 
they seem all to be taken up. I must 
think of something entirely untouched.” 

“It won’t be easy.” 

“Well, I shall try, even if it is impos- 
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sible.” And as she said this the tears 
came into the girl’s tender but deter- 
mined eyes, and she pressed her lips 
tight together to keep Fe from rolling 
down her cheeks. Her uncle suffered at 
the sight, but he thought it best to 
suffer in silence lest he should unman, 
or unwoman, her, and he only said: 

“But I shall hear from you, how it 
goes on?” 

“Perhaps,” she consented, and he fol- 
lowed her with a reverent gaze as she 
went out with the short steps which the 
hobble-skirt, even when slit, compels. 

“She may be the solution,” he mused. 
“She may be the beginning of a new era 
in philanthropy when the discoverer or 
the inventor of a good object shall not 
only keep his left hand from knowing 
what his right hand doeth, but shall so 
far conceal his beneficence from others 
as to refuse to share it with any one else. 
The question is whether she can do it.” 

The season was already well advanced 
beyond the holiday time when charity 
is rifest in its appeal for help against 
hunger and cold, and the Fresh Air 
Funds of the different newspapers had 
not yet begun to rage. The uncle did 
not think the niece would organize for 
such a fund, or undertake it single- 
handed without the means of publicity 
which the benevolent journals could 
each command. She could not show by 
apt illustration how an East Side family 
looked, or would look, before and after 
a week at Barberry Farm, and, with her 
spring hat still to get, he did not see how 
she would find the money to print the 
biographical circulars which had been so 
potent with his pocket when he would 
have gladly let the whole East Side 
population stifle in its tenements if their 
misery had not been so eloquently urged 
upon him in his early experience— 
before he could tell a circular from a 
letter by the feel of it. Probably, then, 
her good works could not begin earlier 
than Thanksgiving, when she would be 
providing dinners for the prisoners of pov- 
erty and legality with the turkeys hardly 
yet in the egg. But he did not see how 
even this charity could be carried on 
without the co-operation of others, and 
there was a sort of banality in the pro- 
vision of Thanksgiving dinners to the 
poor and hungry and guilty which he 





could not well relate to an intelligen 
so vivid as hers. He had to dismiss t! 
notion and with it all other conjectur: 
and wait the convenience of events. 

When these had taken their time, a: 
so much of his that he had almost fo 
gotten the whole matter, she brok« 
upon him one day, looking much m 
haggard than when he saw her last, and 
said she had come to say good-by. 

“But why good-by?” he asked in 
daze. 

“Because I am going to Europe- 
the southern route—to Italy and Fg) 
and India and Japan and—lI do. 
know where all.” 

“But what— You look ghastly.” 
“And I feel ghastlier still. Oh, it’s 
this infernal good object which has been 

the greatest nightmare that ever w: 
Yes, uncle; I will say it. Infernal! Y. 
would say it yourself, if you were twent 
times the lady you think I’m not { 
using such a word. What I’ve been 
through!” 

The uncle leaned forward, and took 
her hands in his. “ What have you been 
through, my poor girl?” he asked, ten 
derly. “If you can’< tell me with: 
swearing, swear. I sha’n’t mind it. |’ 
sworn at lots of good objects.” 

“Oh, you!” she cried. “ You have no 
idea what a good object is till you’, 
tried to carry it out.” 

“Did you try to do it single-handed, 
as you proposed?” 

“T’m a total wreck,” she answered, 
“but I’m not the mental chaos I v 
when I supposed that anybody could do 
good single-handed in a world like this.” 

“Yes, we've run fearfully to trusts,” 
he admitted. “But do you mind telling 
me what the good object was that yo: 
took up and which has broken y: 
down?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind your laughing now, 
I’m so lost to shame,” she said, but sh: 
shuddered and looked round, apprehen- 
sively. “It was supplying india-rubbe: 
limbs to crippled animals—dogs and cat 
and chickens—that had been run over \ 
automobiles. There was nothing els: 
left and I took that up. I wished to J 
some good in the world before I died, 
and all the other kinds of good had been 
dene or were doing. It was that or noth- 
ing. You think—oh, I know how peop! 
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think!—that you are a great sufferer 
from good objects when the trusts in 
charge of them ask you for money, but 
you haven’t the smallest notion of how 
much the trusts themselves suffer. As 
soon as you get the idea of a good object 
you are perfectly driven frantic by it. 
You think of it day and night, and you 
feel that you can’t rest a moment. Of 
course the trusts, the organizations, be- 
cin sending out circulars and personal 
letters, left and right, to all the addresses 
in the society registers and visiting-lists, 
and they manage to shirk it by dele- 
gating the work to secretaries and type- 
writers; but I could not do anything of 
the kind, because I had pledged myself 
to do everything single-handed. I was 
determined not to ask a dollar of any- 
body else till I hadn’t a dollar of my own. 
Well, that wasn’t long! The whole air 
was one whirl of one-legged chickens 
and three-legged cats and dogs, and | 
couldn’t rest till I began trying to sup- 
ply them with india-rubber limbs. Of 
course I couldn’t make the limbs. I had 
to have an inventor for that, and I had 
to look out against infringing patents. 
I couldn’t do that alone; I had to have 
a lawyer, and I had to have a secretary, 
and the secretary had to have a type- 
writer, and there I was completely or- 
ganized before I could turn round; and 
| had meant not to ask the help of a 
single soul when I set out to do good. 
Oh, you may laugh, uncle!” 

“T’m not laughing, my dear child. 
This is sobbing,” and the uncle held his 
handkerchief to his eyes, so as to hide 
the lower part of his face. 

“By this time my money was all gone, 
gone before I had fitted one dog or cat 
or hen with an artificial leg; and I had 
to begin sending out circulars.” 

“You poor thing! I'never dreamed 
they were yours,” the uncle interposed. 

“No, I didn’t suppose you would, and 
[ shall always be grateful to you for 
sending me five dollars.” 

“Did I send you five dollars? I didn’t 
mean to. I thought that was one of the 
circulars I tore up without looking at it. 
I’m sure I didn’t know what your in- 
fernal object was. But I’m very glad. 
Would you like—” 

“No, thank you, uncle dear. It’s all 
past and gone, now. I’m hopelessly in 


15] 


debt; my allowance wouldn’t pay all 
I owe in three years. But grandmother 
has given me money for this trip round 
the world, and I’m taking my secretary 
and typewriter with me, so that they 
can have a little rest, too. We're ail 
wrecks.” 

“Oh, well,” the uncle soothingly com- 
mented. “You'll soon pick up again, 
all of you. And you'll find lots of things 
to interest you.” 

“Well, I hope they won’t be good 
objects, that’s all,” the girl replied. 

“No, they'll be objects of interest. | 
think you may fairly expect to manage 
them single-handed.” 

The niece laughed forlornly. “I’ve 
had my lesson. But, uncle, don’t you 
think there’s a little lesson for you, too, 
in this matter?” 

“T hope not, my child!’ the uncle ex- 
claimed in some dismay. 

“1 don’t mean you, personally or par- 
ticularly. But people who get appeals 
from people who have taken up good 
objects don’t quite do them justice.” 

“No? I should be sorry for that.” 

“It can’t be pleasant,” she pursued, 
“for them to keep dunning you for con- 
tributions. You object to having your 
heart wrung—” 

“Oh, it’s my pocket I don’t like hav- 
ing wrung,” the uncle corrected her. 

“No matter. Don’t you suppose 
they’ve had their hearts wrung, too, to 
begin with? I don’t believe anybody 
would take up a good object if they could 
help it, and when they’re driven to it, 
it’s part of the game that they must 
drive other people to pay for it. In 
my experience with a good object, | 
have found out how hateful it must 
be to those who are appealed to by 
it at second hand. But we have all 
got to suffer together. Even the good 
objects suffer. I don’t mean to lecture 
you, uncle dear!” 

“No, no. You instruct me, and I am 
very grateful. But do you think that 
any given good object should make three 
appeals to me at one festive season?” 

“If I had any longer a good object in 
life, I should make thirty appeals.” 

“Well, it’s certainly time you went 
round the world,” the uncle said. “Give 
my love to the Sphinx,” and then he took 
her in his arms and kissed her good-by. 
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N the preceding Study, treating of 
childhood and youth, we incidentally 
had something to say about educa- 

tion, as minors, through the whole period 
of minority, are, or should be, pupils. 
We were then considering education only 
as meeting the conditions of these mi- 
nors, laying stress, therefore, upon men- 
tal training, as the main function of the 
school since youth, including childhood, 
is especially the season of mind-making. 

We drew a pretty sharp line of dis- 
tinction—perhaps p Bares. than should 
be drawn—between the period of pupil- 
age, when youth seems to be but follow- 
ing its elders who linger with it, and 
that of its leadership, when it utters its 
own predestined but unprecedented note, 
the hitherto unheard dominant leading 
to a new variation of the human har- 
mony. This critical moment which 
comes to every aspirant youth does not 
terminate his period of education; it 
usually comes to him before he enters 
upon & post-graduate course of train- 
ing for a professional career—an under- 
taking which implies that he is ready to 
take the initiative and consciously pre- 
pare for active participation and leader- 
ship in the world’s affairs. 

Of course, too, a good many things 
have been going on around him and 
within him before and leading up to a 
moment so decisive—some of these 
things powerfully affecting both the sen- 
sibility and the will, and not to be 
accounted for by home life or school 
training. Youth has a tension all its 
own, quite individual, though expansive 
and absorbent; an impassioned idealism, 
fed by all the beauty, heroism, and 
poetry of the past which literature has 
preserved, and itself awakening the crea- 
tive imagination, so that genius is often 
disclosed in these young years. The bud 
must swell before its blossoming; there 
is the urge at the springs of life before 
the current is fixed, the surging fountain 
before the flowing stream. 
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This ground-swell of youth, being o 
natural impulsion, belongs alike to th 
tutored and the untutored, but wit! 
what a difference in its character and 
meaning! It is individual, but societ 
breathes into it, in the home and t! 
school and in the environing life, all th 
virtues and values of civilization, endow- 
ing it with all the treasures of the past 
What would otherwise be but a blind 
feeling, almost within the narrow limits 
of instinct, thus becomes not only « 
creative inspiration but a broad roman- 
tic and esthetic culture. 

So, when we say that youth, including 
childhood, is the mind-making period, 
we are not excluding everything but 
mentality, making every boy and gir! 
mere thinking machine. On the con 
trary, instead of such aridity in this 
garden there is so much of luxuriant lif: 
that constant weeding and pruning is 
necessary. It is because of the pressing 
and abundant life, having as yet no con- 
scious direction or aim, that parents and 
teachers have their work of formal disci- 
pline, i injunction, and instruction visibly 
indicated. The child does not begin with 
mind enough to respond to a rational ap- 

eal, and such a mind must be made in 
Cie —hie elders meanwhile waiting and 
helping. 
he child is naturally docile. This is 
indicated by his disposition to imitate 
his elders. Moreover, he seems eagerly 
inclined to have a mind—that way lies 
all the romance of a world still so new 
to him. His only revolt against a sys- 
tem of training is because of its confine- 
ment and of the demand it makes upon 
his close attention. He would rathe: 
make a play of all this learning. 

In the natural course knowledge is 
gained with reference to immediate ac- 
tivity. This is strictly true of such 
knowledge as every animal but man has, 
which involves no study and is limited 
to the exercise of bodily functions, in- 
cluding the procuring of food and the 
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are of the young; and besides the ac- 
-ivitv directed to necessary uses there is 
incidentally a good deal of play and an 
unconscious service of beauty. Can we 
devise a system of education for the hu- 
man child in which knowledge shall be 
thus immediately translated into action, 
ther work or play? 
We do this to a certain extent and for 
a brief period in our institution of the 
kindergarten as a prelude to the pri- 
mary school. We are thus enabled so- 
ially to take the child in hand earlier 
and to prepare it gradually for the se- 
verer strain which must come later. We 
cannot go on keeping the child’s hands 
occupied, for sooner or later it must 
earn reading, wrting, and arithme- 
tic, in order to meet the simplest re- 
quirements of any school system; and 
these demand mental attention, making 
an exaction upon memory. However 
the kindergarten may have played with 
these, the time must come for concen- 
trated mental effort, and here the exer- 
cise of the muscles, whether tense or lax, 
is a distraction. Learning can be made 
easy only through the facility gained by 
the repetition of the mental image or 


process—that is, through memory, which 
is in consciousness what habit is in ac- 


tion. In penmanship the hand works 
with the mind, habit blends with mem- 
ory. In reading and arithmetic only the 
mind is concerned, except that, in read- 
ing, sense-perception is concerned as a 
condition of the mental process. 

We underestimate the value to any 
nation of its illiterate citizens who are 
in other respects desirable. If well- 
meaning they are also well-demeaning. 
They are better informed, through other 
sources than books and newspapers—es- 
pecially in localities where they are sur- 
rounded by literates—than we suspect. 

In the case of illiterates born in Amer- 
ica, where a school education is free to 
every child, it is not the illiteracy itself 
we object to as much as its implications, 
the least ugly of which is the lack of 
enterprise. ‘The citizen who rejects op- 
portunity is a drag upon the general 
progress. Even the illiterate who is ex- 
cusable by circumstance, while he may 
be a valuable industrial factor, is so 
limited in the scope of his activity that 
he must fall short of full efficiency as a 
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member of society. Neither his industry 
nor his good moral behavior is likely to 
contribute to the advance of humanism. 
He is to some extent a factor in social 
progress, not at all in social evolution. 
[he cases ave exceptional where a man 
has attained scholarship without the 
school, or has gained that enlargement 
of consciousness which makes for emi- 
nent individualism and leadership. Nor, 
on the other hand, is mere book learning 
a positive approach to a creative life, 
one path to which is, happily, open to 
all who have the will to believe and the 
will to love, realized in the culture of the 
heart. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
practical values of mental training, re- 
membering also that, if not a positive, 
this training is an indispensable condi- 
tion of creative activity in science, art, 
literature, and philosophy. 

We doubt if it would be wise, even if 
it were possible, to dispense with the 
severe discipline incident to this train- 
ing in the primary school. The disci- 
pline is not arbitrary coercion. Few 
pupils revolt from it, and all are after- 
ward grateful for it. There is reaction 
rather than revolt, and. reaction is an 
essential part of mental, as it is of mus- 
cular, development. The reaction from 
it, as distinguished from the reaction in 
it, usually, indeed, takes the form of 
athletic exercise. ‘There is no royal road 
to learning, and, as we have said, no ease 
in the process save the facility which 
memory brings through its own sedulous 
exercise. 

The protests against the rigors of 
school confinement and discipline savor 
of sentimentalism, like Rousseau’s pro- 
test against civilization itself. In both 
cases the arbitrary and artificial charac- 
ter of the procedure is objected to, and 
the reversal of the objectionable method 
would have very much the same result 
in one case as in the other—the looseness 
of chaos. The order and discipline of 
the school-room, with the restraints 
these involve, are the pupil’s first les- 
son in citizenship. ‘To remove the 
desks and to permit unrestrained move- 
ment and conversation would subvert 
every object of the school and de- 
moralize the pupil. To much less disad- 
vantage might the pews of a church be 
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dispensed with, and a church “sociable” 
be substituted for service. If the punil 
is to study, his separate desk is a boon 
as well as a necessity, and he needs the 
restrictions imposed upon all. 

The formal, artificial, and conven- 
tional characterize all preliminary train- 
ing for the free exercise of any faculty 
engaged in the civilized life of society— 
in creative art no less than in artisan- 
ship, mechanics, and manners. When 
we pass from the technical into this freer 
exercise of faculty, personality is at- 
tained; spontaneity and originality dif- 
ferentiate the function. This is the ideal 
majority for which youth waits and for 
which it can be prepared only by rigid 
discipline. 

Though “school”  etymologically 
means “leisure,” it is leisure for the 
service of those Muses presiding over 
studies, who all wear a severe aspect. 
Youth has play of the dowmiight sort 
as a natural reaction from close study; 
when it has gained expertness in self- 
control there is room for free play in all 
the activities of life. In every new gen- 


eration adults more easily and safely 
loosen old forms and stately mannerisms, 


just in proportion to the closer mental 
training they have had. Looseness of 
study and of training is corruption of 
all form. 

In this respect the primary school is 
the most important, and more regard 
should be paid to the selection of teach- 
ers for this department than for any 
other. A wise selection requires more 
careful scrutiny, because the essential 
qualifications are not so openly evident 
as in the case of teachers for the higher 
schools. In the primary the teachers are 
not so much teachers as exacters of 
learning from the pupils and tactful dis- 
ciplinarians. Character is the prime 
qualification. The harder the conditions 
of any institution—and those of the pri- 
mary school, at the best, are very exact- 
ing—the more it should have its human 
side, and this must be given by the 
teacher. The humane side is, of course, 
as indispensable in the school as it is in 
the factory. 

There is no time for anything irrele- 
vant to study. It is no part of the 
teacher’s proper function to furnish en- 
tertainment to his pupils, and self-ex- 
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citation on his part is mere vanit: 
ie proposed “‘teacher’s hour” is likely 1 
be an impertinence, occupied by them: 
in which he or she is personally inte: 
ested, and probably in advance of t! 
pu ils’ present capacity. 

fei t is the teacher’s special office to he! 
the pupil and to stimulate his progressi\ 
intelligence; also to promote good mo: 
als and good manners, as occasion serves 

If thoroughness of training is to by 
attained, the pupil should not be hurried 
through the primary course.. It is th 
only course most children have; it 
estimated that only one in fifty of them 
passes on to college, and only one i: 
twenty-five to the high-school. Ther 
fore the scope of the primary should }. 
liberal. Our best public schools through 
out the country have to some extent 
provided for an expansion of their op- 
portunity by the addition of a high 
school grade. The tax-payers would, w: 
believe, cheerfully respond to greate: 
liberality. 


** A little more and how much it is!”’ 


From the tentative efforts already mad 
in this direction we may reasonably ex 
pect of the public school such an exten 
sion of its course as will enable al! 
pupils—apart from any idea of prepa- 
ration for what is distinctively known 
as the high-school—to pursue studies 
commonly ranked as belonging to sec- 
ondary education. Let these pupils 
have not only descriptive geography, but 
the science of geography; let them a 
quire a knowledge of elementary geolog, 
and chemistry, and some acquaintanc 
with natural history and astronomy; and 
give them, in large lines, a general sur- 
vey of human history, art, and literature 
—with access to a library complemen- 
tary to these studies. Thus liberalizing 
common-school education, without mak- 
ing it too technical or too erudite, w 
introduce into the later and finishing 
period—for the sake of which one o: 
two years may well be added to th: 
whole term of schooling—positively at- 
tractive features, likely to tempt th: 
pupils to further intellectual develop 
ment after leaving school. A larger pro- 
portion of them would be induced to 
take the full course of secondary edu- 
cation. 











Egeria 
BY 


HO wants to lie in a bed of roses?” 
remarked Egeria. She sighed as 
she spoke. 

“Are there 

“Lots,” said Egeria. 

“You might cut them out,” | suggested. 

E geri: a's lips smiled, but her eyes were 
grave. “It’s ashame,” she went on. “Here 
I am twenty-seven—” 

But I interrupted her. 
teen,” | began. 

Egeria paid no atten- 
tion to me. “With 
nothing to do,” she con- 
cluded. 

“It is sad,” said I. 
an don’t you go in 
for chz arity ? 

Egeria looked at me 
with scorn in her fine 
eyes. “I don’t know 
why it is,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘that men 
suppose charity to be 
the only panacea for an 
idle woman.” 

“Itw as me rely a sug- 
gestion,” said I, hastily. 

Egeria scrutinized me 
closely, as if to assure 
herself of my sincerity. 

“I hate charity,” she 
went on after a second; 
“if | had my way there 
wouldn’t be any. 
Chis morning I went to 
see a woman who had 
nine children and 
brutal husband. She 
irritated me. No wo- 
man hasany righttostay 
with a man like that.” 

‘That’s a rather 
sweeping statement,” | 
began. 

“As for the nine chil- 
dren,’’ said Egeria, 
“they were all dirty. 
They made me feel 
positively ill.” “y 
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I asked. 
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‘Misplaced matter never appealed to me 
either,” said I. “You might try working.” 

“What could I do?” asked Egeria. “I’m 
not trained for anything.” 

**You’re educated,” said I. 

Egeria shook her head. “Only finished.” 

“Then,” said I, solemnly, “there remains 
the last resort.” 

“You mean marriage,” 


said Egeria. 
““Yes,”. said I. “I’ve 


offered myself as 


candidate for husband often enough.” 


Lo 
ARTHUrwitttz~nwws BROWN — 


THE PRETTIEST LADY IN THE WORLD” 
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“1 WON'T TELL YOU ANY MORE IF 


“You're a 
dear,” she said, “but you wouldn’t do for a 
husband at all.” She spoke firmly. 

Just then two things happened—Nixon 
brought i in tea and the door-bell rang. 

‘Mrs. Gumper,” said Egeria in a resigned 
voice. 

“The Pidgett sisters,” said I. It turned 
out that I was right. The Pidgett sisters 
are ghost-like women who seem to float re- 
signedly through life. They disapprove of 
me on the ground that I am unorthodox. 
Of course their coming put an end to coher- 
ent conversation. I did not wait for my 
usual third cup of tea 

A few days afterward I met Egeria in the 
street. She looked charming. Her cheeks 
were very pink and her eyes shone. She 
hailed me with an impulsive cordiality which 
is one of her greate stcharms. ‘‘Oh, Jim,” she 
exclaimed, “* I’m going to follow your advice.’ 

Now giving advice is a specialty of mine. 
I had, at various times, donated to Egeria 
quantities of this valuable commodity. | 
wondered exactly to what piece she referred. 

“You've forgotten,” she cried. “You ad- 
vised me to work! ‘I told Miss Pidgett and 
Miss Amy and they said they never would 
have believed it of you.” 

“Oh!” said I. 


Egeria. smiled kindly at me. 
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‘ jim,” Said 
Egeria,suddenly, 
“guess what | 
am!” 

‘The nicest 
lady in th 
world,” I haz 
arded 

“Is that onl 
a guess?” dk 
manded Egeria 

Then I looked 
into her eyes un- 
til her gaze r 
fused to meet 
mine any longer 

*You’re th 
prettiest lady ir 
the world,” | 
said at length. 

Egeria is only 
human. She 
looked pleased 

“l’m going t 
be a stenogra 
pher,” she said, 
severely. 

*“*What a 
shame!” I ex- 
claimed, “I’ve 
got one already. re 

‘I wasn’t of- 
fering my 
vices,” Egeria exclaimed with dignity. 
only proclaiming a fact. 
yesterday.” 

“Do proclaim facts! 
on?” said I 

But Egeria paid no attention to my ques- 
tions. Then we separated and I wondered 
how long her hobby would last. 

But Egeria was more in earnest than I had 
imagined. Spring came and found her still 
serious. She secured a place as stenographer 
in some small business house down-town. 
Summer came and found her at work there 
in spite of two rebellious parents forced to go 
to Europe without her. 

One late Saturday afternoon I met Egeria 
in the Pennsylvania Station. It struck me 
that her cheeks were a shade less pink. 

“T’ve got the afternoon off,” she an- 
nounced. 

In spite of myself, I smiled. I know 
enough about women’s clothes to know that 
Egeria’s frock, although simple, had cost a 
pretty penny; and her hat had that unmis- 
takable air of expensive simplicity. 

“I’m going out into the country,” she said. 

“Mayn’t | come?” I begged. 

“No indeed,” said Egeria. “It’s a secret.” 
She disappeared into the crowd. 

All the way to Southampton I found her 


GOING TO JOKE” 


ser- 
“Tm 
I began studying 


How ’re you getting 
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face appearing on the printed pages of the 
book | was trying to read. 

When I got back to town I called Egeria 
ip and asked her to have luncheon with me 
it the Ritz. 

“Do tell me the secret,” I begged, as we 
began our cold consommeé. 

I geria smiled. + You won’t tell r she said. 

“Cross my heart,” said I. An attentive 
waiter hurried up with a menu card. 

When he had gone, Egeria began again. 
“I’m founding a home,” she said. 

“Great Scott!” I exclaimed. “In this heat! 
For orphans?—or old ladies?” 

“For myself,” explained Egeria, coldly. 

Oh,” said I. 

“It’s called,” said Egeria, “The Home of 
the Lonesome Heart.” 

“Tt sounds like a church institution,” 
said I. 

“T won’t tell you any more,” 
Egeria, ‘if you’re going to joke.” 

“T’m not,” I replied, penitently. 

*T found out,” said Egeria, “that the trou- 
ble with me was, I had no home.” 

“Indeed?” said I. I thought of the five- 
story brown-stone-front house jn which 
Egeria lived. 

“Of course, I had shelter,” 
she went on. 

“Some might have thought 
so,” | murmured. 

“But I had no responsibility 
about it,” she went on; ‘“‘the 
servants did everything. I de- 
cided I must have a home of my 
ow n.” 

“Good for you!” I exclaimed. 
“Where?” 

“At Lawton,” said Egeria. 
“It’s only twelve minutes out.” 

“Did you buy it?” I asked. 

Egeria looked at me pity- 
ingly. ‘Of course you don’t 
know what it costs to buy a 
home,” she said. 

“I happen to know,” I said, 
somewhat nettled, “that your 
town house is valued at three 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

“I didn’t know that,” said 
Egeria. “Really! My house 
would cost eight thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“ Awful sum,” said I. 

“Isn’t it?” sighed Egeria. “Of 
course I only rent it. I pay 
thirty dollars a month. I earn 
forty now. When dad and 
mother went to Europe they left 
the house open and some of the 
maids in it, so I live there. Dad 
always gave me two hundred 
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SHE STARED FOR A MINUTE 
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and fifty dollars a month to dress on. But 
I’m using what I earn. With the ten dollars 
left over from my rent I’m buying furniture 
for my house.” 

“How well you manage!” I exclaimed. 

Egeria beamed at me. ‘“‘ Yes, don’t I?” 

“You can’t buy much for a house with 
only ten dollars,” she went on. 

**No, indeed,” said I, wisely. 

“But I got around that,” said Egeria. ‘I 
made up some relatives!” 

“Made up some relatives?” I echoed. 

“Yes,” said Egeria. “Granny, Great- 
uncle Paul, Aunt Margaret, little sister.” 

“In the name of all that’s wonderful!” 
said I, 

“Grandma furnished the sitting-room,” 
said Egeria, smiling. “It’s a darling room 
Mission furniture, yellow curtains. Great- 
uncle Paul gave me my dining-room set. 
Aunt Margaret and little sister furnished a 
bedroom each.” 

I laughed outright. ‘“‘Egeria,” I cried, 
“you're a wonder! What did you buy?” 

** A maid’s bed,” said Egeria, “‘and some pots 
and pans, and lots and lots of happiness.” 

I spent the rest of the time begging Egeria to 
invite me to have luncheon with herin Lawton. 
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“T look stunning at a Flemish-oak table,” 
I said. But Egeria wouldn’t promise. 

The next day 1 was suddenly called out 
of town, and so it happened that it was some 
time before | saw Egeria again. 

As soon as | got back | went to see her. 
I called at one o’clock at the town house, 
which, as I have said before, is large and 
brown and five stories high. I trusted to 
Egeria’s kindness to give me luncheon. To 
my disappointment the maid told me that 
Miss Egeria had telephoned up from down- 
town that she wouldn’t be home until evening. 

Then I went down to the Plaza for lunch- 
eon. Suddenly an idea came to me to run 
down to Lawton and look at Egeria’s house. 
I caught a two-fifty train from the Pennsyl- 
vania. Lawton isn’t a bad little place. There 
is a neat station with plots of grass about it 
that look too green to be real. 1 began to 
walk to the village, looking all the time for 
Egeria’s house. | was confident | could 

ick it out. Finally, directly in front of me 
xr saw it. The front door was open. 
couldn’t resist tiptoeing up and looking in. 
I peeped into a tiny hall that was papered 
in gray and opened into Uncle Paul’s dining- 
room—a charming place—gray, too. But I 
fell in love with Granny’s sitting-room. It 
was a long, low room with an indescribable 
something in it that spoke of Egeria. And 
there, sitting at a round table, with her head 
on her arms, and crying as if her heart 
would break, was Egeria herself. My heart 
jumped into my mouth. Egeria raised her 
head and looked at me, She stared for a 
minute with unbelieving eyes. “Jim!” she 
exclaimed. Then she sat up and dabbed at 
her reddened eyelids. 
‘Merciful heaven, _Egeria!” I exclaimed. 

“Ww hat’s the matter? 

“Everything,” said Egeria. “I lost my 
place,” she explained. 

“Were you too slow?” I asked. 

“No,” said Egeria. 

** Tired of it, | suppose.” 

“Not at all,” said Egeria. “I left because 
Mr. Darkem kissed me. I couldn’t stay after 
that, could 1?” 

“Certainly not,” I agreed. “I don’t see 
how he could do it.” 

“What?” said Egeria. 

“I didn’t mean that,” I explained. 

“What did you mean, then?” she de- 
manded. 

I have said before that Egeria is pretty. 
There is also something about her that 1s 
extremely captivating. 

“Never mind what I meant,” said I. 

“Well,” said Egeria, “when I left the 
office I said to myself that at least | could 
go home.” 

“And so you could,” said I. 


Egeria shook her head mournfully. 
empty house isn’t home,” she said. 

“I could have told you that,” said I. “] 
takes two people to make a home.” 

“Yes,” said Egeria. Her voice was lov 

“The foundation of a home,” I went or 
“must be love, and the rafters must be sacr 
fice of self. Ina real home there are childre: 
Egeria,” I said, “I want you—” 

‘Why don’t you finish, Jim?” said Egeria 
“To find the right man,” I concluded. 
Egeria gave a funny little laugh. Sh 
jumped up and told me that | must go back 
to the city, for she had a thousand and on 
things to do. I found my hat and glove 
and said good-by to her. Half-way to th: 
station I ran across Miss Pidgett. Sh 
floated up to me in her ghostly way and said 

thz at I looked gloomy. 
““How do you like the house?” she asked, 

“Very much,” I said, shortly. 

“TI don’t suppose,” said Miss Pidgett, dig- 
ging her parasol in the ground, “that you 
found Egeria crying, did you? : 

“Certainly not,” I answered, but a tell- 
tale flush crept into my face. 

Miss Pidgett’s eyes met mine. 

“How stupid men are!” she said, sharply. 
“You're in love with Egeria, aren’t you?” 

I blush now to think of the things that | 
said to Miss Pidgett. I remember that on 
of them was that I could not see how the 
matter concerned her. 

She answered me very kindly. “Egeria 
sometimes cries because of you,” she said. 

“ Because of me!” I exclaimed. “I worship 
the ground she walks on. She won’t have 
anything to do with me. I haven’t a chance.” 

A squirrel darted past us. Miss Pidgett 
turned to watch it. “The Lord made men 
fools,” she remarked, irrelevantly. Then she 
looked me straight in the eyes. “Mr. Jen- 
kins,” she said, gently, “go back to Egeria. 
Don’t you understand?” 

Suddenly I realized that it was a very 
beautiful day and that angels, if there are 
any, must be something like Miss Pidgett. 
““l’m going,” I said. 

Miss Pidgett smiled. ‘Good luck!” she 
called after me. 

And so I started in the direction of the 
green house and was standing before the 
front door in a very few minutes. | had 
walked fast. Perhaps it was the exercise 
that made the beating of my heart so rapid. 

“FEgeria!”’ I called. “ Egeria!”’ 

Then Egeria came to the door. ‘‘What is 
it, Jim?” she asked, gently. 

“Egeria,” I burst out, “I love you so 
much I can’t give you up.” 

Egeria smiled kindly at me. She has th 
sweetest smile in the world. “‘ Nobody ask« 
you to,” she said. 
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What’s the Use ? 
HAT’S the use of being good? 
It ain’t really any fun. 
And there’s no one ever knows 
’Cept my conscience, I suppose— 
All the noble deeds I done. 
And I feel so like a sham! 
I don’t want to be no gooder 
Than I am. 


What’s the use of being good? 
If they notice it at all 
They just pat me on the head, 
Or they show me off, instead; 
And the folks that come to call 


Say, “How cute!” and, “ Little lamb!” 


I don’t want to be no gooder 
Than I am. 


What’s the use of being good? 
All the fun’s the other way. 
All the mischief and the noise 
And the pranks with other boys; 
All the goodies hid away, 
And your fingers in the jam! 
I don’t want to be no gooder 
Than I am. 
Burces JOHNSON. 
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What Wonder ? 


HE Senator and the Major were walking 


up the Avenue. The Senator was more 
than middle-aged and considerably more 
than fat, and, dearly as the Major loved him, 
he also lov ed his joke. 

The Senator turned with a pleased expres- 
sion on his benign countenance and said, 
““Major, did you see that pretty girl smile 
at me?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” replied his friend. 


“The first time I saw you I laughed out 
loud!” 


More Remarkable 


OSE had called, on her afternoon out, to 

see her friend Arabella. Arabella’s mis- 

tress had just purchased a parrot, and Rose 
was much interested in the bird. 

“Birds is shore sensible,” she observed; 
‘yo’ kin learn them anything. I uster work 
for a lady that had a bird in a clock, an’ when 
it was time to tell de time ob day it uster 
come out an’ say cuckoo jest as many times 
as de time was!” 

“Go along! Yo’ doan’ say so!” said Ara- 
bella, incredulously. 

“Shore thing!” replied Rose. ‘An’ de 
mos’ wonderful part was dat it was only a 
wooden bird, too!” : 


‘ 
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A Fussy Rabbit 


THE members of an automobile touring- 
party from Washington to Baltimore 
stopped for the night at a certain caravan- 
sary at Hagerstown, in Maryland. Since the 
food supplied them was execrable, and since 
their kit furnished the necessary implements, 
aside from the raw material, they deterinined 
to have a Welsh rabbit. Accordingly, two 
were deputed to proceed to a corner grocery, 
there to obtain the cheese and crackers. 
When the old chap that kept the place came 
forward one of the two said: 
“We want a couple of pounds of cheese 
and some large, square crackers for a Welsh 
rabbit.” 


Lhe old man 


seemed doubtful. “I got 


the cheese, all right,” said he, “but I ain’t 
Won’t your 


got no large, square crackers. 
rabbit eat the small ones?” 


But With No Ceremony 


WO Philadelphians were talking of the for- 

tune of a third denizen of that city when 
one said: 

“His first lucky strike was in eggs. He 
bought ten thousand dozen at a low figure, 
put them in cold storage, and sold them at 
a profit of more than three hundred per 
cent. That was the corner-stone of his pres- 
ent great fortune.” 

** Ah!” exclaimed the other, “‘then the hens 
laid it!” 
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Faithful to the End 

REPORTER on a Kansas City pay 

was among those on a relief train t| 
was being rushed to the scene of a raily 
wreck in Missouri. About the first vict 
the Kansas City reporter saw was a n 
sitting in the road with his back to a fen 
He had a black eye, his face was somew! 
scratched, and his clothes were badly torn 
but he was entirely calm. 

The reporter jumped to the side of t 
man against the fence. ‘‘How many hurt 
he asked of the prostrate one. 

**Haven’t heard of anybody being hurt 
said the battered person. 

“What was the cause of the wreck?” 

“Wreck? Haven’t heard of any wreck 

“You haven’t heard of any wreck? W}! 
are you, anyhow?” 

“Well, young man, | don’t know that 
that’s any of your business, but I am the 
claim-agent of this road.” 


Worthy of Notice 
DWARD was the proud owner of his first 


pair of pants. On the occasion of his 
first wearing them a neighbor happened in 
and was chatting with his father, but, much 
to Edward’s disgust, the all-important sub- 
ject was not mentioned. ‘The little fellow 
stood it as long as he could, then, in a very 
indifferent manner, remarked, ‘‘There are 
three pairs of pants in this room.” 











The Lion Tamer 
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Slow Work 
| was Richard’s first 
day at school. At 
on he rushed into the 
use, picked up tl he 
treasured comic supple- 
nent of the Sunday pa- 
er, and scanned it with 

\er anticipation in his 
face. A moment later 
e threw it down and in 
, tone of disgust cried: 

“Gee! That’s a rot- 
ten school.” 

“Why, Richard!” ex- 
claimed his astonished 
nother; “what do you 
say that for?” , 

“Well, I’ve been to 
it a whole half-day and 
[ ain’t learned to read 
yet.” ——_ 


Real Consideration 


HEN a certain 
North Carolina ju- 
rist made his first ap- 
pearance at the bar as 
a young lawyer, he was 
given charge, by the 
state’s solicitor, of the 
prosecution of a man 
who was charged with 
some misdemeanor. 
Although there was 
practically no evidence 
against the man, the youthful attorney did 
his best, but was astonished when the jury 
brought in a verdict of “guilty.” After the 
trial one of the jurors tapped the young 
lawyer on the shoulder. “We didn’t think 
that man was guilty,” he explained, “but 
at the same time we didn’t like to discourage 
a young lawyer by acquitting him.” 
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Not the Bank 


RS. BARROWS was worried—that fact 

was evident to her husband, although 
she endeavored to maintain a cheerful man- 
ner. Before the evening was over, however, 
he discovered the cause of her anxiety. 

“Will,” said she, “I am very smuch afraid 
th: at my bank is in a bad way. 

“How foolish, Mabel! Don’t let that 
cause you a moment’s worry. W hy, it’s one 
of the strongest financial institutions in the 
state. What ever got that idea into your 
head?” 

“Well, it’s very strange,” replied Mrs. 
Barrows, still unconvinced. “They’ve just 
returned a check of mine for forty dollars 
marked No Funds.” 
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Too Much 

ARGARET was maid-of-all-work in the 

Buckley family, and the members of the 
family are not on the most amicable terms. 
One morning Margaret sought the mistress 
and tendered her resignation. Mrs. Buckley 
was much distressed and very loath to part 
with so excellent a servant. 

‘And are you really going to leave us, 
Margaret?” said the mistress, sadly. “What 
is the matter? Haven’t we always treated 
you like one of the family, Margaret?” 

“Yis, mum,” replied the girl; ‘an’ Oi’ve 
sthood it as long as Oi’m goin’ to!” 


Cause for Suspicion 


A MOTHER who frequently went out to 
spend the day with her friends had been 
accompanied always by her seven-year-old 
son. One evening, on returning home very 
much bored with the day’s experiences, he 
said to her: 
“Mother, if you don’t stop taking me 
around with you so much, people will think 
you have married a dwarf.” 
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His First 


Not That Kind 


OUNG Benway was making a couple of 
birthday gifts to the young woman with 
whom he was in love, and wished to have 
them appear very attractive. He wished to 
have them tied with ribbon, so went into 
large department store one day and pre- 
sented himself at the ribbon-counter, where 
he felt very ill at ease, being wholly unused 
to surroundings that savored so much of 
femininity. 
**I wish,” 
ribbon.” 
“What kind of ribbon 
asked the saleswoman. 
“Why, I want to tie up a package,” 
Benway, considerably embarrassed. 
kind will do.” 
‘Baby ribbon?” 
“Oh no,” 
timidly; “I 


he stammered, buy some 


do you want ”? 
said 


“Any 


queried the girl. 
remonstrated the young man, 
—I’m not married.” 

Not Granted 


NE night, when her grandmother was 


putting her to bed, three-year-old Olive 
said, “Grandma, every night when I go to 
bed I ask God to make brother Fred a good 
boy sy 
‘That is right,” said her grandmother. 
“But He ain’t done it yet,” replied Olive, 
soberly. 


Errand 


Better for Both 
R. DEAN, the head of a large manu 


facturing business, built up his success by 

his own dogged and persistent toil. He had 
never felt that he could spare the time for a 
vacation. Not long ago he decided that h« 
was getting along in years and was entitled 
to a rest. Calling his son Ellis into th 
library one evening, he said: 

“Ellis, I’ve worked pretty hard for i 
a while now and have done pretty well, 
I have about decided to retire and turn the 
business over to you. What do you say?” 

Ellis pondered the situation gravely for a 
moment, then his face brightened and he 
replied: 

“Say, pop, how would it do for you to 
work a few years longer and then the tw 
of us retire together?” 


No Accident 
MBS. CRONAN heard 


daughter, Margaret, 


her little 
crying 


gral d- 
as if 
great pain, and hastened to the child. 


incur 
with 


“Why, dear, what is the matter?” 
Mrs. Cronan. tid you meet 
accident?” 

““N-no, grandma!” sobbed Margaret. 
w-wasn’t an accident! M-mother did 
p-purpose!”’ 
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Illustration for “ American Holiday; 


THE LUXURIOUS SIMPLE LIFE AT AN AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSE 





